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profits 

plummet 


Roger  Cowe 


THE  supermarket 
group  Sains- 
bury’s  issued  a 
profits  warning 
yesterday  which 
cut  £1  billion 
from  its  share  value  and 
raised  the  prospect  of  a new 
price  war  as  the  industry 
leaders  fight  for  extra  sales. 

The  news  that  the  group's 
profits  will  be  £50  million  less 
than  expected  left  David 
Sainsbury.  the  chairman,  giv- 
ing himself  a year  to  restore 
the  fortunes  of  the  business. 

The  City  reacted  with  dis- 
may, and  Sains  burys  shares 
fell  by  13  per  cent,  cutting  the 
value  of  Mr  Salisbury's  per- 
sonal shareholding  by  more 
than  £130  mflHnn 
One  retail  analyst  said: 
“Somebody  should  he  shot 
If  s embarrassing.'*.  Another 
said:  “If  3 irredeemably  bad. 
Every  aspect  of  the  business 
seems  to  be  accident-prone.” 

Mr  Sainsbury,  who  owns  14 
per  cent  of  the  company, 
worth  almost  £900  miOlan,  ad- 
mitted he  was  disappointed  at 
tin  cost  of  dewing  back  sales 
from  rivals  and  accepted  that 
performance  would  have  to 
Improve  quickly. 

“If  we  don’t  produce  results 
in.  the  next  year  then  one's 
credibility  will  be  very  seri- 
ously under  pressure,”  he 
said.  *T  have  put  a new  man-  i 


agemenl  team  In  place  and 
now  they  have  to  perform.  If  I 
can’t  make  them  perform 
then  my  credibility  is  very 
much  at  stake.” 

Clive  Vaughan,  of  the  retail 
consultants  Verdict  Research, 
said  Sainsbury  had  the 
resources  to  iwntmt  a price 
war,  and  might  be  forced  to  If 
lesser  measures  foil 

“We  think  a price  war  Is 
more  likely  than  at  any  tima 
in  the  past  15  years.  The  gap 
with  Tescojs  still  widening  so 
there  is  pressure  to  n«me  up  ! 
with  something  dramatic  . . . 
It  might  be  worth,  miring  the 
short-term  pain  to  win  the 
long-term  gain." 

Tosco  overtook  Sainshury’s 
as  the  nation’s  favourite 
grocer  nearly  two  years  ago 
after  a series  of  bold  moves. 
Including  the  launch  of  the 
first  loyally  card,  which  Mr 
Sainsbury  ridiculed  at  the 
time.  Sainsbury  has  been 
forced  to  follow.  Tesco  with, 
moves  such  as  better  check- 
out seCTice  jand  its  own 
Rewartf  loyalty  : Vrhinf® 

have  eaten  into  profits. 

Yesterday's  profits  warning 
came  as  tV  group  disclosed 
the  first  evidence  that  these 
measures  were  helping  to 
fight  hack  against  Tesco  and 
other  rivals. 

While  a 4 per  cent  Increase' 
in  sales  over  Christmas  was 
In  line  with  the  average  for 
the  Industry,  and  a marked 
toiprovemMir'ofoer  last  sum- 


mer, it  was  still  not  as  buoy- 
ant as  Tesco  and  Asda. 

The  coat  of  boosting  sales 
has  been  substantial.  The 
Reward  scheme,  and  the 
Extra  Reward  points  promo- 
tion. Introduced  in  November, 
cost  £10  million  and  reduced 
profit  margins.  Attempts  to 
improve  product  availability 
and  service  cut  profits  by  a 
farther  £10  mririnn,  while 

problems  with  other  interests 
In  DIY  and  American  super 
markets  will  lop  off  another 
£30  million. 

The  combination  of  these 
footers,  plus  an  extra  £50  mU- 
Uan  to  integrate  the  Texas 
Homecare  chain  into  Sains- 
bury’s  Homebase  DIY  busi- 
ness, win  leave  this  year’s 
profits  more  than  £100  million 
below  last  year's. 

Mr  Satakbvy,  whose  per- 
sonal fortune  Is  estimated  at 
more  than  £2  bUUtm  and  who 
is  a watt-known  philanthro- 
pist and  arts  lover,  insisted 
thft  sales  figures  Utostrated  a. 
turning' point.  "Wtom  we 
■launched  5nra^!%Dr91 
oof ‘stiles  glbwtfr  .was  neg£ 
five.  Now  we  have  got  sales 
moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion,” he  said. 

Shareholders  expect  some 
improvement  within  12 
months.  I T not,  pressure  win 
mount  an  Mr  Sainsbury  to 
relinquish  his  -executive 
duties.  ■ . _ 
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VIOLINIST  Vanesstir 
Bfoe  Jhaa,  an  eminent 
IpwMnw  ooce  ssitd,  a. 
maturity  beyond  her  years. 
Perhaps  this  ought  to  he 
reassessed  in  the  tight  of 
tile  18-year^liTB  extraordi- 
nary personal  attack  ion  a 
newspaper  critic  who  gave 
her  a had  review.  ' 
Vanessa-Mae,  who  learned 
to  play  the  violin  at  five, 
gave  her  first  concert  per- 
formance with  the  Philar- 
monla  Orchestra  aged  10, 
and  is  one  of  the  hottest 

properties  jn  the  popular 

classical  market,  acted  more 
like  TJam  Gallagher,  than 
Yehudi  Menuhin  when  she 
read  the  review  of  her  con- 
cert at  Ralrtields  Hall, 
Croydon. 

The  article,  in  the  London 
Evening  Standard,  ended 
with  a tongne-in-cheek  ref- 
erence to  the  much-quoted 
fact  that  she  shares  a birth- 
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They  should  have 
cancelled. . .rather 
than  cany  on  with 
what  limped  on  like  a 
three-legged  dog1 
■—Rick  Jones 

*Your  turn,  Mr  Jones. 
What  are  your 
credentials?  Are  you 
rated  as  a musician? 
If  so,  who  by?* 
—Vanessa  Mae 
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Unbelievably  for  the  first 


time  ever,  Canon  era  offering 


Bhutto  husband  ‘to  hang’ 


Baby  milk  taken  off  shelves 
after  salmonella  link  found 


Ousted  Pakistani  leader  claims 
conspiracy  against  her  family 


Benazir  Bhutto, 
ousted  as  prime  min- 
ister of  Pakistan,  has 
been  warned  that  the 
saBjorittes  are  determined  to 
bus  bn*  husband,  Asif  Zar> 
dan.  for  allegedly  ordering 
% murder  of  her  brother  In  a 
Modi  ambush  last  autumn, 
«e  has  told  Ttia  Guardian. 
Jn*  killing  of  Murtata 
Bhugo  In  Karachi  In  Septem- 
Jtfeiurri  the  events  that 
W to#ft  Bhutto's  sacking  by 
Fbpdoq  Legh- 
ari, dx  weeks  later. 

Mr  /Zardari,  a former  In' 
’retffiROt  mtnister,  was  inl- 
tiaHy  arrested  ovw  corruption 


allegations,  but  Is  now  being 
Investigated  for  the- shooting 
afhls  brother-in-law. 

Speaking  in  Islamabad  dur- 
ing a break  foam  campaigning 
for  next  month's  elections,  Ms 
Bhutto  said:  “A  friend  told  me 
yestarday  that  Leghari  had 
said:  “TeU  Benazir  to  forget 
about  Asif  — we’re  going  to 
hanghimV 

- Her  father,  Zulflqar  All 
Bhutto,  a former  prime  minis-' 
ter,  wss  bimwof  hanged  in 
1979  on  trumped-up  murder 


Ytake  claim  that  Murtsza 
Rhqtto,  who  led  a breakaway 
fectionfrwn  his  sister's  Paki- 
stan People's  Party,  was 
irilinri  accidentally  in  a gun- 
fight  started  by  his  body- 


guards. However,  Ms  Bhutto 
maintained  from  the  start 
that  her  estranged  brother 
was  targeted  as  part  of  a con- 
spiracy against  her  family 
and  government,  and  has  en- 
raged the  president  by  link- 
ing hiXQ  to  it. 

Several  people  have  been 
arrested  in  connection  with 
the  killing,  including  senior 
former  officials  of  Ms  Bhut- 
to’s government 

But  no  concrete  evidence 
has  so  for  been  produced  to 

connect  Mr  Zardari  — widely 

hated  In  Pakistan  — ■ to  the 
death. 

MS  Bhutto  has  now  publicly 
set  out  for  the  first  time  some 
of  the  evidence  for  her  own 
Glabra  and  accused  a former 
intelligence  chifiC  Brigadier 
Imtia*  Ahmed,  and  Gbaud- 
hary  Shpjaat,  a leading  oppo- 
sition senator,  of  . befog  in- 
volved in  the  alleged  plot 


Brig  Imtiflz  headed  two  in- 
telligence branches,  first 
under  the  late  dictator  Gen- 1 
era!  Zla-ol  Haq  aruf  then 
under  Nawaz  Sharif,  who  Is 
&vourite  to  return  as  prime 
wfntdaf  after  the  elections. 

Ms  Bhutto,  who  has  this 
week  been  seeking  to  have 
her  HiamLawwl  overturned  as 
unlawful  by  Pakistan’s  Su- 
preme Court,  also  cited  Intel-' 


prime  minister  which  She 
said  suggested  the  two  men’s 
involvement  and  highlighted 

fnfmritffon  of  her  brother's 

entourage. 

Rumours  are  circulating  in 

PaMahm  that  Hie  goveirimont 

Is  considering  a- deal  to  drop 
the  murder  Investigation 
flgnfngt  Mir  Zardari  if  he' 
leaves  politics  and  the 
country  — aad  that.  Ms 

Bhutto  may  distance  herself 
from  her  husband. 


Chris  MUim 

Medical  Correa pondsnt 

Thousands  of  packets  of 
powdered  baby  mUk  were 
faiwn  off  the  shelves  yester- 
day, after  public  iwwWh  experts 
United  ft  with  12  Caste  Of 
salmonella. 

The  Department  of  waaith 
ordered  that  all  supplies  of  the' 
suspect  feed  should  be  with- 
drawn from  sale  and  distribu- 
tion until  tether  notice. 

The  powdered  milk,  Mflupa 
Mflumil,  which  carries  the  slo- 
gan “For  Hungrier  Bottle-Fed 
Babies”,  has  been  linked  to  the 
casus  of  infection  in  babies  by 
Salmonella  anatum.  a compar- 
atively rare  fonnrftbe  Alness.’ 

The  rpflk  is  produced  to 
France  but  no  other  Mflupa 
mfntw  were  affected,  the  de- 
partment Mldr 

The  Government's  Chief 
Medical  Officer,  Sir  Kenneth’ 


Caiman,  said  yesterday:  “We 
received  cm  Thursday  from  the 
Piddle  Health  Laboratory  Ser- 
vice (PHLS),.  information 
showing  an  association  be- 
tween Salmonella  anatum  In- 
fection to  toflmts,  and  prior 
consumption  of  Mflupa  Mflu- 
mfl  Infant  formula  millrfbod  . 

“The  PHLS  have  identified 
12  cases  at  Salmonella  anatum 

infection  in  children  under  the 
age  cf  12  months. 

“Of  these  12  cases,  10  did  not 
require  hospital  admission. 
Two  yotmg  children  were  ad- 
mitted to  hospital,  and  have 
now  recovered.  The  cases  were 
In  Scotland,  Yorkshire,  the 

Midlands,  and  the  South-East” 

MQumfl  is  available  in  shops 
and  via  the  NHS  maternity 

and  rhflf|  nllnir-a 

Mflupa  said  it  was  setting  up 
a telephone  helpline  for  wor- 
ried mothers  who  ware  urged 
to  contact  their  health  visitors 
if  they  had  any  concerns. 
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Inquiry  call 
as  IRA  trial 
collapses 


Lawrence  Donegal) 


LAWYERS  for  six  men 
accused  of  escaping 
from  Whitemoor 

prlson  last  night 
called  for  a fresh  public  In- 
quiry following  claims  that 
the  perimeter  fence  of  the 
maximum  security  jail  had 
been  cut  in  advance. 

Tbe  allegation  from 
Michael  Mansfield  QC,  de- 
fence counsel  for  one  of  the 
convicted  IRA  men,  came  as 
the  trial  judge,  Mr  Justice 
Kay,  asked  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  consider  legal  action 
against  the  London  Evening 
Standard  for  contempt 
Mr  Mansfield  QC  said  that 
evidence  yet  to  be  heard 
would  have  shown  that  the 
men  received  outside  assis- 
tance in  their  attempted  es- 
cape in  September  1994. 

Vital  video  tapes  showing 
the  crucial  moment  when  the 
prisoners  went  through  a pe- 
rimeter fence  at  the  high  se- 
curity Jail  had  “disappeared”, 
he  said. 

“We  don't  know  precisely 
who  is  concerned,  other  than 
the  defendants  themselves  Hid 
not  cut  this  fence.  We  want 
these  matters  to  be  aired  and 
resolved  at  a new  public  in- 
quiry," he  said. 

John  Boddington,  chairman 
of  the  Prison  Officers'  Associ- 
ation, told  the  BBC:  'It  was 
prison  officers  who  discov- 
ered the  escape  and  quickly 
brought  it  to  an  end.  If  there 
Is  any  evidence  of  any  third 
party  involvement,  they 
should  bring  that  evidence  to 
the  police  very  very  quickly.” 

The  row  erupted  as  die 
Home  Secretary,  Michael 
Howard,  said  that  he  was  con- 
sidering giving  prosecutors 
the  right  to  appeal  against  a 
court’s  decision  to  abandon 
trials. 


It  was  the  second  time  that 
the  prosecution  of  Qve  IRA 
men  and  an  armed  robber  al- 
leged to  have  broken  out  of  | 
Whitemoor  had  to  be  a ban- ' 
dotted  because  of  prejudicial 
press  coverage. 

The  trial  at  Woolwich 
Crown  Court  was  abandoned 
on  Thursday  following  the 
Evening  Standard  story,  but 
Mr  Justice  Kay  said  the  dete- 
riorating mental  condition  of  j 
Qve  of  die  accused  had  also 
contributed  to  its  premature 
ending. 

A decision  will  be  taken 
within  a month  on  whether 
the  paper’s  editor.  Max  Has- 
tings, will  be  prosecuted  for 
contempt  of  court  If  found 
guilty  he  could  face  a two- 
year  jail  sentence  and  an  un- 
limited fine. 

Following  the  collapse  of  ] 
the  case,  lawyers  for  the 
accused  called  for  a new  pub- 
lic inquiry  Into  the  prison  es- 
cape. They  claimed  vital 
video  evidence  had  disap- 
peared and  details  of  the 
breakout  “covered  up”. 

But  Mr  Howard  insisted  the 
breakout  had  been  thorough- 
ly examined  by  a previous  In- 
quiry. headed  by  Sir  John 
Woodcock.  Mr  Howard  said 
the  abandonment  of  the  trial 
for  a second  time  bad  impor- 
tant legal  ramifications. 

“The  decision  in  this  case 
raises  serious  questions 
about  whether  there  should 
be  an  opportunity  to  review 
on  appeal  decisions  of  this 
kind,  which  bring  a case  to  a 
final  conclusion  contrary  to 
the  submission  of  the  prose- 
cutor. I am  giving  serious 
consideration  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  legislation  to  provide 
such  a review."  be  said. 

Any  legislative  change  giv- 
ing the  prosecution  the  right 
to  appeal  could  be  seen  as  a 
further  erosion  of  judicial 
independence. 
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European  weather  outlook 


An  Atlantic  front  wtU  bring  some  snow  and  coasts/ 
rain  to  Norway  today,  but  a ridge  of  high  pressure 
will  keep  trie  rest  of  Scandinavia  fine  and  very  cotd 
with  lots  ol  wintry  sursWna  after  any  early  freez- 
ing lag  claare.  Max  temp  ranging  tram  1ZC  In  the 
lar  north-east  lo  +3C  in  Bergen  and  Stavanger. 


High  pressure  will  dominate  the  weather  for  sev- 
eral days  to  come  eritfi  only  slow  changes  taking 
place.  That  means  today  will  be  mostly  Sne  but 
misty  with  extensive  tog  and  low  doud  onty  slow- 
ly lifting  through  the  day.  Max  lamp  -3  to  +7. 


A noge  of  high  pressure  will  keep  most  places  dry 
today,  but  Piero  wfll  bo  o lot  of  mist  and  fog  sarly 
and  late.  The  best  of  the  sunshine  on  otter  Is  like- 
ly in  the  south  and  west,  especially  on  the  coast. 
Max  lemp  ranging  from  1C  in  the  misty  east  to  12C 
on  the  Mediterranean  coats. 

Spate  — d Portage fa 


North-east  Spain  and  the  Balearic*  will  have  plen- 
ty of  doud  and  perhaps  some  showers,  but  the  rest 
of  Iberia  win  be  line  and  bright  wfth  tote  of  sun- 
shine once  the  leg  disperses.  Max  temp  10-1BC. 
Italy; 


Pressure  still  remains  relatively  high  ao  most 
pieces  will  be  dry  and  settled  again  with  some 
warm  sunshine  in  central  and  southern  areas.  The 
more  northern  regions  are  likely  to  have  some  tog 
and  low  doud  wtfefi  will  keep  I)  wider  Max  temp 
ranging  from  3C  In  the  murky  north-west  to  19C  on 
Sicily. 


Mostly  dry  and  quite  sunny  at  first,  but  a cold  fiw 

will  reach  the  eastern  fringes  later  bringing  a drop 

in  temperature  and  showers.  Max  temp  14-18C. 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 
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IBC  Superchannel 


Ian  TraynorlnBoRn 


ETER  Graf,  fethffi-  of. 
the  world  -women's 
tennis  somber. '•one, 
Steffi,  w&s  sentenced 
to  almost  four  j^irs  in  jail 
yesterday  for  Qddling  tha  Ger- 
man faimaw  out  of  the  equiv- 
alent of  around  £1£ million, 
due  on  her  earnings. 

A court  in  the  southern  city 
of  Mannheim,  near  the  Grafs’ 
home  town  of  Bruhl,-  ruled, 
that  Graf  who  insisted  on 
total  control  over  his  dangh-: 
tear’s  business  affairs,  had  sys- 
tamaticaUy  evaded  income 
tax  payments  over  the  years. 

But  Joachim  Blass,  the  pre- 
siding judge,  concluded  die 
five-month  trial  by  exonerat- 
ing the  tennis  star,  accepting 
the  father-and-daughter  idea 
that  Steffi  knew  nnfhing  of. 
her  own  finances,  which  she 
entrusted  to  her  tether,  who 
kept  her  In  the  dark  about  the 
complex  tax-avoidance  scams. 

Although  Steffi,  was  cleared 
of  suspicion,  the  case  has  dis- 
graced Am  high-profile  Graf 
dan.  Her  foQier  was^seur 
fenced  to  three  years  and  nine 
HVttittw  on  six  counts  of  evad- 
ing and  attempting  to  evade 
tax.  The  prosecution  claimed 
that  he  was  guilty  of  fiddling 
even  more,  DM19  million 
(£7  miiiinn)  and  called  for  & 
stifter  sentence. 

He  has  already  spent  15 
months  on  remand,  and  if  the 
sentence  is  not  revised  oh  ap- 
peal then  he  can  expect  to 
spend  ffltia  mare  than  an- 
other year  in  jalL 

The  tennis  star  reacted  an- 
grily to  reporters’  questions 
on  the  case  while  hoarding  a 
plan*  for  Japan  from  Austra- 
lia, .where  she  suffered  a.  sur- 
prising defeat  in  the  fourth 
round  of  the  Australian  Open 
last  weekend. 


Judge  Hass  explained  the 
relatively  light  sentence  by 
stating  that  the  seven-times 
Wimbledon  champion  w * 
fine  ambassador  for  Ger- 
many, » tect  that  was  due  ® 
her  father’s  role  m her 

second-hand  car 
dealer,  Graf,  aged  58,  has  ? 
cdourfiil  history  of  alcohol- 
ism, blackmail  attempts 
against  him  and  sex  scandals 
which  have  cast  a cloud  over 
the  pristine  image  of  the  ten- 
nis star  and  caused  her  visi- 
ble distress. 

His  tax  adviser.  Joachim 
Eckhardt.  received  a 30- 
month  sentence  for  his  role  m 
the  tax  offences.  . , 

Judge:  Plass  implied  that 
Graf  suffered  from  delusions 
of  grandeur,  believing  be 
could  outwit  the  professionals 
in  the  high-pressure  world  of 
the  international  tennis  cir- 
cuit, and  that  he  had  wanted 
to  have  his  and  eat  it  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  tax  exile 
In  Monaco  while  retaining 
the  domestic  prestige  and 
popularity  • gained  from 
remaining  resident  in 
Germany.  • 

The  case  is  the  most  dra- 
matic in  a string  of  celebrity 
tax  controversies  involving 
television  stars,  big-name 
businessmen  and  sports 
heroes  over  the  past  year.  The 
Bavarian  authorities  are  in- 
vestigating the  tax  affairs  of 
tennis  star  Boris  Becker. 

Other  prominent  sports 
stars,  such  as  racing  driver 
Michael  Schumacher  and 
football  managerFranz  Beck- 
enbauer, prefer  tax  exile  in 
Monaco  or  Austria. 

Judge  Blass  criticised  the 
laxity  of  the  German  tax  au- 
thorities,. stating  that  as  for 
back  :as  1991  it  was  clear  that 
the  Graf  finances  warranted 
investigation. 
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^Guardian  Saturday  January  35  1997 

Michael  White  meets  Alan 


animal-lover,  and  millionaire 
womaniser  who  landed 
Kensington  and  Chelsea 
with  ‘an  extraordinaiy  coup’ 


SPOTLIGHTS 


CLARK  3 


About  those  workmates ... 


"PlnJash 


[GilmonrJ 


Jopling’s  damning 
phracp  Tjougfai'aU  his 
own.  ftarniture*,  but  who 
at  any  rate  seek?  the 
cachet.  AH  ttxe  nouves  in 
the  party  thinkihe  is  the 
real  thing," 

Douglas  Hunt 
“His  is  a split  personal- 
ity . A deux  he  is  deUght- 
ftil;  clever,  fiumy,  ob- 
servant, drily  cynical. 
But  get  him  anywhere 
near  * display  mode', 
particularly  if  there  are 
officials  around,  and  he 
might  as  well  have  a 
corncob  ap  his  arse. 
Pompous,  trite,  high- 
sounding,  cautiously 
guarded.”  . 


Virginia  Bottomley: 
“She  has  lost  her  looks 
almost  as  fhst  as  1 did 
when  1 first  went  into 
the  House.  And  her  hus- 
band is  so  odd  that  it 
grates.  Even  watching 
him,  and  that  curious 
little  tmTf-gigglfng  smile 
and  ‘scamp*  haircut, 
brings  out  the  worst  in 


hi-  '*:***¥. 

% r 


rescue 


SAFELY  ensconced 
behind  the  Nor- 
man walls  of 
Saltweod-  Castle 
again  after  a 
week’s  nocturnal 
canvassing  in  London,  the 
new  Conservative  candidate 
for  Kensington  and  Chelsea  is 
purring  like  one  .of  his  expen- 
sive motorcars.  But  not  as 
discreetly. 

"The  very  first  congratula- 
tions I got  an  my  answering 
machine  was  foam  Alastair," 
he  chortles.  That  was  jolly 
nice  of  the  government  chief 
whip,  I venture.  “No,  not 
Alastair  Goodlad,  Alastair 
Campbell,"  says  Alan  Clark, 
politician  and  diarist,  That- 
cherlte  and  philanderer. 

It  is  that  kind  of  detail 
which  makes  Alan  Clark  such 
an  interesting  candidate,  the 
very  thought  of  his  trouhle- 
return  to  Westmin- 
ster enough  to  cheer  some 
MPs  of  all  parties  as  much  as 
it  will  alarm  and  depress 
others.  The  journalist  in  Tony 
Blair’s  press  secretary  must 
have  seen  the  shear  fun  of  it 
But  the  press  secretary  in 
the  journalist  wQl  also  have 
made  Mr  Campbell  see  the 
possibilities.  Excalibur, 
Labour’s  rebuttal  computer, 
will  be  working  overtime  this 
weekend  to  dredge  up  ah 
those  cuttings  about  Bongo 
Bongo  Land,  the  “coven"  of 
seduced  Harkness  women,  his 
“economy  with  the  actualiti ?’ 
over  arms  sales  to  Iraq.  All 
that  and  those  Diaries  — 
which  he  Is  still  keeping! 

At  68.  Mr  Clark  is  five  years 
older  than  Sir  Nicholas  Scott, 


the  sitting  (indeed  -foTitng)  MP 
he  was  picked  to  succeed  at 
Thursday  night’s  meeting  of 
1,000  or  so  membere-of  the 
richest,  safest,  Tory  associa- 
tion in  England.  . 

The  very  thought  that  the 
Government  the  party  ma- 
chine or  the  whips’  rfflrg 
would  welcome  his  selection 
sets  him  off  again.  Be  has 
good  reason  to  believe  they 
were  keen  to  stop  him:  But  he 
Is  used  to  that. 

*Tve  done  200  party  speak- 
ing engagements.  God  blows 
how  many  TV  things.  I- write 
all  the  time.  Don’t  they  realise 
there  is  an  asset  that  might  be 
useful  here?  There  were  L200 
Conservatives  present  They 
know  everything  about  me. 
They  listened  and  they 
voted." 

"It  reminds  me  of  my  first 
selection  in  Plymouth  (Sut- 
ton) in  1974."  he  says.  "I  said 
then  ‘I  owe  my  entire  political 
: career  to  Ted  Heath’.’’  It 
seems  that  the  then  prime 
minister  wrote  to  the  local 
agent  saying:  “In  no  circum- 
stances must  Alan  Clark 

enter  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.” The  agent  Showed  It 
to  the  constituency  president, 
says  Mr  Clark.  “And  Open 
Sesame.” 

How  had  he  pulled  off  Ken- 
sington and  Chelsea?  “It  was 
masterly,”  he  admits.  The  last 
to  speak  among  Thursday's 
four  finalists,  he  had  mod- 
estly told  them  “it's  very  good 
of  you  to  wait”  and  then 
launched  into  a digression 
about  why  politicians  kiss 
babies.  'To  improve  their  rat- 
ings. If  any  of  you  saw  me 


The  Conservatives lmow  everything  about  me.’  Alan  and  Jane  Clark  at  home  in  Sahwood,  Kent  photograph:  garhy  weas® 


Douglas  Hogg; 

“I  can’t  decide  whether 
he  is  likeable  or  not.  I 
don’t  mind  people  being 
rode,  provided  that  they 
are  not  uncouth  with  it. 
But  he  is  colossally  self- 
satisfied — or  is  it  a 
chip?  It  is  said  that  in 
the  days  of  their  court- 
ship he  used  to  follow 
the  object  of  his  desire 
and  her  paramour  at  a 
distance,  and  stalk 
them,  peeping  from 
shop  doorways,  like  a 
had  secret  agent.” 


rush  across  and  kiss  a baby  it 
was  my  own  baby  grand 
15  -rnmOiw  old  mid  probably 
the  youngest  member  of  the 
association.” 

Yak?  Yes,  bat  less  soft-can  a 
man  whose  Diaries'  make 
Samuel  Pepys’s  sound  monog- 
amous. When  Stinon  Hoggart 
reviewed  them  for  the  Ob- 
server he  noted  that  Clark  ap- 
peared to  be  a faithless  man 
obsessed  with  his  own  wife, 
Jane,  whom  he  wooed  and 
wed  at  16,  when  he  was  30. 

I Sure  enough:  “I  then  intro- 

1 duced  Jane  who  said  a few 
words.  She  played  -it  bril- 
liantly. Without  her  I’d  he 
done  — so  sweet  so  pretty,  so 
fresh,  a counterbalance  to 
[pause]  my  slightly  rout 


He  was.  he  insists,  “the  can- 
didate for  the  left.  You’d 
never  expect  that,  would 
you?”  By  that  he  means  he 
wooed  members  of  the  left- 
leaning  Scott  camp,  who 
wanted  some  panache  and 
style,  as  well  as  Eurosceptic 
weirdos  who  had  been  trying 
to  bring  Sir  Nick  down  for 
years  before  he  did  It  unaided 
m a Bournemouth  gutter. 

Having  lost  the  Sevenoaks 
1 nomination  and  Tunbridge 
Wells  (to  Asda’s  Archie  Har- 
man) he’d  led  all  the  way  this 
time.  The  vote  went  to  a third 
ballot  only  because  he  had  to 
get  6Q  per  cent 

Yes,  Alan,  but  why  you? 
“They  want  candour,  they 
want  a new  look  at  the  way 
the  party  works,  the  way  vol- 
untary activists  can  get  their 
feelings  through  to  MPs.” 

That  was  why  Chelsea  ig- 


nored advice  — too  rich,  self- 
confident  and  powerful  to 
take  any  nonsense,  Chelsea's 
new  man  says.  His  tesk  is 
“heal the  divisions”.  I 

“It  was  an  extraordinary 
coup.  The  candidate  with  the 
so-called  drawbacks  was 
selected,  for  the  strangest  Con- 
servative division  In  the 
country.  I’ve  been  on  anfmai 
rights  picket  lines.  I’ve  been 
abusive  to  the  police,  Proa 
recognised  green  eccentric.” 

What  will  John  Major 
think?  Mr  Clark  was  a pas- 
sionate Thatcherite  whose  let- 
ter of  support  to  Mr  Major  in 
the  1960  campaign  was  mis- 
laid by  a drunken  reporter. 
By  his  standards  he  has  been 
loyal  since. 

“Some  people  say  he  hates 
me.  I don’t  know  whom  he 
hates  or  loves.  I like  him,  I 
like  everyone” 

The  campaign  has  cost  him 
half  a stone,  lost  appetite  and 
j sleep.  The  man  Is  68  after  aH 
Had  he  asked  his  doctor's  per- 
mission? “He  checks  my  blood 
pressure  once  a year.  ‘A  man 
of  50  would  love  a print-oat 
like  this,'  he  told  me.  I’ve  got 
three  uncles  over  90  still  alive 
and  I can  read  the  price/ earn- 
ings ratio  in  the  Wan  Street 
Journal  without  glasses.” 

And  the  election?  Can  the 
Tories  win?  “I  could  win  it.” 
Pause,  and  a note  of  hesita- 
tion. You  sense  he  thinks  it’s 
too  late,  but  will  not  say  so. 
The  statesman’s  mood  will 
pass  quickly  enough  at 
Saltwood.  . 

He  is  not  a man  to  spot  a 
tempting  groin  without  want- 
ing to  kick  or  caress  it. 


Diary  of  a somebody 


AlcmCtorkhaddrainn.upan. 
i order  that  loould force  fur  trad- 
ers to  label  garments  rriade  of 
die  skins  of  animals  caught  tn 
\ tog-hold  traps.  Bpfbrt  atrip  to 
[ Canada,  Margaret  Thatcher 
i summoned  him  to  see  her. 


[June  14, 1988 

^ ^ Charles  (Pow- 

^F  ^F  ' ell]  was  waiting 

K|  to  catch  me  be- 

Kg  fore  J went  in.  a 
bads-gn. 

“The  Prime 
Minister  really 
wants  to  drop  the  whole 

thing." 

“Not  a chance,  I’m  afraid.” 
^Ste^very  worried  about  ^ 


hood  being  destroyed.” 
“That’s  all  bags." 

there  with 

heartrending  stories.” 

“She's  just  been  conned.” 

[Archie]  Hamilton  was 
there,  on  an  upright  chair.  The 
PM  and  I sat  opposite  each 
other  on  those  yellow  damask 

sofas  in  the  ”L”  of  the  room. 

“Alan,  bow  are  yon?”  I ig- 
nored this. ‘Tm  so  sorry  that 
yon  should  be  getting  all  this 
trouble  from  the  Canadians.” 

“Oh  it’s  not  really  trouble.  I 

think  there's  more  to  it” 

This  was  going  to  be  difficult 
She  had  a letter  from  Mulroney; 
from  Resource  International  a 
remember  being  warned  about 
the  clout  they  carried);  she  was 


gomg  to  address  the  Canadian 
parliameirf.  As  the  Prime  Min- 
ister developed  her  case  she.  as 
ft  wea^  auto-fed  her  own  indig- 
nation. K was  a prototypical 

PYtmiptenfan  argument  with  a 
woman — no  rational  se- 
quence, associative,  lateral 
thinking,  jumping  rails  the 
whole  ttme. 

“Wby  not  labelling  ofbst- 
terybens.  of  veal  who  never 
see  daylight,  offish  which  had 
a hook  in  their  mouth — what 
about  foxes?  Doyod  hunt?” 

“Certainly  not  Nor  do  I 

allow  it  on  my  land.  And  as  for 

veaL  Tm  a vegetarian.” 

“What  about  your  shoes?” 

I Ignored  this  the  first  time. 


wear  plastic 


CP  and  Ham- 
ilton smiled. 


The  second  time!  said: “I  don’t  [She  did  not. 


think  you  would  want  your 


Diaries,  Alan  dark 


- Vi'- 

”■  ' ' V\ 
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“I  knew  that  if  I was  to  survive,  I had  to  feign 
death,”  she  explains  calmly.  So  as  her  assailant 
kicked  her  to  see  if  she  was  still  alive,  she  lay 
stHI  even  as  her  heels  were  burning. 

Joanna  Coles  interviews  Merlyn  Nuttall 


If  you'd  fke  to  know  more  abort  our  unique  whiskey,  write  to  us  tor  a free  booklet  at  the  Jack  Daniel  Distieryi  Lynching,  Jennesse^735^jS? 

OUR  RICKERS  SAY  the  charcoal  used  to  mellow  Jack  Dflniel's 
is  ready  when  it  rattles  in  the  shovel. 

Stacking  and  burning  a rick  of  hard  maple  wood  into 
charcoal  takes  a strong  back  and  a sharp  ear.  We  prize 
these  qualities  in  our  rickers,  because  charcoal  is  what 
makes  Jack  Daniel’s  so  rare.  We  grind  it,  ramp  it  into 
roonvhigh  vats  and  then  gently  seep  every  drop 
through  it.  We’ve  done  so  since  1866.  It  may  seem 
we  go  to  a lot  of  trouble  to  smooth  our  whiskey 
this  way.  But  after  a sip,  you’ll  be  glad  we  do. 


JACK  DANIEL’S  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 


4 BRITAIN 


ThsGoaivflan 


Saturday  January 


1997 


Cost  concerns 
over  Blair  plan 
for  lone  parents 


Peter  Hetherington  examines  reaction  from  politicians 
and  on  the  ground  to  the  Labour  leader’s  proposals 


NOT  SO  long  ago 
any  minister  ques- 
tioning the  level  of 
state  support  to 
lone  parents  pro- 
voked howls  of  outrage  from 
the  Opposition  and  anti-pov- 
erty groups  — as  John  Red- 
wood did  four  years  ago. 

Fresh  from  a visit  to  the  St 
Mellons  estate  In  Cardiff,  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  for 
Wales  shocked  some  guests  at 
a dinner  by  asking  what  the 
churches  were  doing  about 
teenage  pregnancies. 

“Does  anyone  make  contact 
with  the  young  people  who 
father  these  children?”  he 
asked.  “They  must  be  rather 
odd.  Most  Gathers  quite  like 
being  involved  with  children." 

Worse  was  to  come.  Two 
days  later,  in  a speech  to 
party  workers,  he  raised  the 
spectre  of  benefit  cuts  and 
called  for  tough  action  to  dis- 
courage the  growing  trend  of 
single-parent  families,  saying: 
“IT  someone  is  old  enough  to 
father  a child  he  should  be  old 
enough  to  bring  it  up.” 

Four  years  on,  as  Tony 
Blair  outlined  his  plans  in  a 
speech  in  Amsterdam  last 


night  to  wean  single  parents 
off  benefit  and  back  to  work 
— involving  special  invita- 
tions to  JobCentres,  inter- 
views with  career  advisers, 
more  information  about  local 
child  care  and  a network  of 
after-school  clubs  — critics 
immediately  questioned  bow 
they  could  be  implemented 
without  challenging  shadow 
Chancellor  Gordon  Brown's 
tight  spending  limits. 

Implying  that  there  could 
be  savings  in  the  annual  £10 

Going  solo 


□ There  are  about  1.5  mil- 
lion one-parent  families, 
with  2.3  million  children 

□ In  1994. 23  per  cent  of 
families  were  headed  by  a 
lone  parent — almost  al- 
ways a single  mother.  The 
figure  was  8 per  cent  in 
1971, 11  per  cent  in  1979. 
and  19  percent  in  1991 

□ About  60  per  cent  of  lone 
mothers  are  separated,  div- 
orced or  widowed 

□ One  In  three  births  in 
England  and  Wales  is  now 
outside  marriage 


billion  social  security  bill  to 
lone  parents,  the  Labour 
leader  said  he  had  no  doubt 
that  many  single  mothers 
would  like  to  work  “if  they 
could”.  But  he  denied  that 
Labour  had  any  plans  for 
force  them  off  benefit 

Tories  and  the  Liberal  Dem- 
ocrats accused  Wm  of  making 
unrealistic  proposals,  with 
John  Major  claiming  he  was 
stealing  Tory  policies. 

While  welcoming  Mr 
Blair's  concern,  the  Child 
Poverty  Acton  Group  pointed 
to  a glaring  omission  in  his 
analysis  — namely  that  any 
new,  serious,  measures  would 
Incur  an  initial  cost  “To 
mnkp  savings  in  the  long  term 
there  has  to  be  a short-term 
investment,”  a spokesman 
insisted. 

But  while  Mr  Blair's  com- 
ments appear  tamp  in  com- 
parison with  Mr  Redwood’s, 
there  are  those  — on  St  Mel- 
lons, and  elsewhere  — who 
fear  a tii«Mpn  agpnd«  of  a car- 
rot and  a stick. 

"If  he  is  taking  a positive 
way  forward  then  I would  say 
go  for  it.”  said  lone  parent 
Fay  Sheppard,  aged  25,  who 


Lcoe  parent  Fay  Sheppard,  residents’  association  chair  to  St  Mellons.  Cardiff;  who  says  t 


• mothera  do  xiot  choose  to  be  mmmployedPHOToaRAPH:  JsfF  morgan 


chairs  St  Mellons’  residents 
association.  She  has  two  sons, 
aged  seven  and  four,  and  lives 
on  £141  a week  in  the  form  of 
income  support  child  and 
housing  benefit 
Single  mothers.  insists, 
do  not  choose  to  be  techni- 
cally unemployed.  “But  if  the 
only  way  to  bring  up  a child 
Is  to  stay  at  home,  there  is 
nothing  you  can  do.” 


She  estimates  she  would 
need  to  earn  £13,000  annually 
to  cover  all  her  overheads,  in- 
cluding specialist  child  mind- 
ing—her  eldest  son  Is  an  epi- 
leptic and  asthmatic.  Yet  only 
part-time,  low-paid  jobs,  tied 
to  unsocial  hours  — like 
cleaning  and  shop  work  — 
were  available  locally.  “And 
you  cannot  survive  on  part- 
time  work,”  she  says. 


Office  worker  Sue  Shep- 
pard. another  lone  parent 
who  remembers  shaking 
hands  with  Mr  Redwood 
when  he  visited  St  Mrilmw 
(‘‘not  a.  happy  experience”), 
confesses  to  a "slight  worry" 
that  Labour  Is  bent  on  forcing 
people  to  work.  - - 
"The  trouble  Is  that  people 
equate  the  problem  only  with 
16-  and  17-year-olds  going  out 


and  having  children  to  get  a 
council  house,”  she  said.  "For 
a .start  those  reasons  are  rub1 
blsh  and,  secondly,  that  age 
group  accounts  for  a tiny  per- 
centage of  lane  parents.  The 
majority  have  had  a long- 
standing,  stable  relationship 
and  are  nn^w  a lot  of  finan- 
cial pressure. 

“If  you’re  bringing  in  just 
£150  a week,  with  a family  to 


keep,  you've  got  nothing  left 
after  paying  all  the  bills.  The 
man  might  say  listen  love, 
it’s  pointless  us  staying 
together  — ni  just  move  out 
and  you  go  on  benefit*.” 

But  men,  sometimes,  were 
left  with  the  children  — and 
die  knew  of  four  local  cases 
where  women  could  no  longer 
stand  the  pressure  and  had 
left  home. 


Leeds  axes  routine  ops 


Surgeon  to  justify  refusal  of  transplant 


Emergency-only  service  nears 
as  hospitals  run  out  of  cash 


Martin  WalnwrigM 
and  David  Brfndfe 


Hospitals  in  Leeds 
yesterday  became  the 
latest  to  postpone  non- 
urgent operations  until  the 
new  financial  year  as  the 
NHS  moved  closer  towards  an 
emergency-only  service. 

Specialists  in  gynaecology, 
general  surgery  and  ear,  nose 
and  throat  conditions  at  St 
James's  University  hospital 
— Europe's  largest  teaching 
hospital  — and  Leeds  General 
Infirmary  were  told  to  do  no 
more  routine  surgery  for  the 
rest  of  the  financial  year. 

The  hospitals  have  com- 
pleted their  1996-97  contracts 
for  non-urgent  operations 
ahead  of  schedule.  No  contin- 


gency fUnds  are  available  for 
extra  work  because  priority 
has  been  given  to  emergen- 
cies. As  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  country,  emergency  ad- 
missions are  sharply  up  in 
Leeds  — at  least  partly  be- 
cause of  flu  and  the  cold  snap. 

Routine  surgery  has 
stopped  or  slowed  In  much  of 
the  NHS.  Hospitals  In  Man- 
chester, Nottingham  and 
North  Staffordshire  are 
among  those  similarly  af- 
fected, while  some  South 
Humberside  GPs  have  been 
warned  that  curbs  on  patient 
referrals  to  hospital  may  con- 
tinue even  after  April  L 

A survey  earlier  this  week 
by  the  National  Association 
of  Health  Authorities  and 
Trusts  (Nahat)  found  emer- 
gency admissions  up  across 
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the  board,  by  as  much  as  37 
percent 

Mike  Corrigan,  a face  and 
mouth  surgeon  at  the  Leeds 
hospitals,  said:  “It  is  very 
frustrating  because  we  have 
patients  who  have  been 
placed  on  the  waiting  lists 
and  will  stay  there  longer 
than  necessary.  We  have 
worked  very  hard  but  the  out- 
come is  that  we  are  being 
asked  to  let  the  waiting  list 
grow  again.” 

Dr  Malik  Alexander,  chair- 
man of  the  British  Medical 
Association  in  Leeds,  said  he 
was  completely  haffled  by  the 
enforced  break.  "The  life  of  a 
surgeon  is  very  frustrating. 
There  are  continual  referrals 
of  patients  from  GPs  and 
these  patients  can  be  seen  In 
riiniw;  and  a diagnosis  made. 

“But  the  surgeon  cannot  op- 
erate until  April,  even  when 
the  nurses  are  available,  oper- 
ating theatres  are  free  and 
porters  are  working.” 

Operations  on  serious  and 
life-threatening  conditions  at 
the  two  Leeds  hospitals  and 
-■smaller  satellite  units  are  not 
affected  by  the  clampdown. 

Nahat  says  the  NHS  is  “just 
surviving”  the  crisis,  but 
warns  that  pressures  could 
grow  farther  next  winter. 


Eriwid  CJouston 


THE  surgeon  alleged  to 
have  defied  a teenage 
drug-user  a liver  trans- 
plant on  moral  grounds  is  to 
travel  from  America  to  give 
evidence  at  the  inquiry  into 
her  death. 

The  news  was  given  as  the 
pathologist  who  conducted 
toe  post  mortem  examination 
of  Michelle  Paul,  15,  com- 
pared her  damaged  liver  cells 
to  a “flattened  town”. 

The  fatal  accident  Inquiry 
at  Aberdeen  sheriff  court  was 
adjourned  on  its  second  day 
yesterday  to  give  toe  surgeon, 
Hilary  Sanfey,  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify. 

On  Thursday  Michelle’s 
mother,  Mrs  Carolann  Paul, 
37,  complained  of  Dr  Sanfey’s 
“very  abrupt”  attitude  and  al- 
leged that  another  team  mem- 
ber had  told  her  that  the  oper- 
ation had  been  refused 
because  of  toe  two  women’s 
involvement  with  drugs. 

Michelle  died  on  November 
27,  1995,  after  taking  half  an 
ecstacy  tablet  Norma  Ship- 
pin.  for  Edinburgh  Royal  Hos- 
pitals Trust  said  Dr  Sanfey 
would  give  her  account  of 
events  after  the  inquiry  re- 


Prisoner  is 
shackled  after 
brain  surgery 


KamalAhiiMd 


THE  PRISON  Service  was 
at  toe  centre  of  another 
controversy  over  the 
shackling  of  seriously  ill  pris- 
oners last  night  after  it  was 
revealed  that  a man  who  had 
Just  undergone  nine  hours  of 
brain  surgery  was  manacled 
to  a hospital  bed  with  two  feet 
of  steel  chain. 

Michael  Edmonds,  aged  50. 
from  Norwich,  was  serving  a 
six  year  sentence  at  Littlehey 
prison  in  Huntingdon,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, when  he  suffered 
epileptic  fits  and  doctors  diag- 
nosed abnormalities  in  blood 
vessels  in  his  skulL 
He  was  taken  to  Adden- 
brooke’s  hospital  in  Cam- 
bridge where  doctors  revived 
him  after  he  was  pronounced 
"clinically  dead”.  He  bad  a 
section  of  his  skull  removed 

and  had  a blood  drain  at- 
tached to  his  head. 

Prison  officers  at  the  hospi- 
tal Insisted  that  Mr  Edmonds, 
a Category  C prisoner,  was 
shackled  to  the  bed  when  he 
was  removed  from  the  Inten- 
sive care  unit  to  the  neuro- 
science ward.  They  removed 
the  shackles  a week  later 
after  demands  by  toe  hospi- 
tal’s consultant  neurosur- 
geon, Peter  Kirkpatrick. 

"For  a man  whose  life  hung 
In  the  balance  it  was  totally 
demeaning  and  unneces- 
sary.” said  Mr  Edmonds’s 


Wife,  t.rndfl  The  family  hoc 
now  called  for  an  inquiry. 

The  treatment  of  Mr  Ed- 
monds win  increase  calls  for 
an  overhaul  of  the  present 
guidelines  governing  the 
treatment  of  seriously  ill 
prisoners. 

Next  week  Richard  Tilt,  the 
head  of  the  prison  service,  is 
expected  to  agree  reforms  on 
shackling  recommended  by 
Jim  Mullen,  the  governor  of 
Long  Lartln  prison  in 
Worcestershire.  He  beaded 
toe  inquiry  into  toe  atmckUnp 
of  Geoffrey  Thomas  who  was 
released  from  handcuffs  two 
hours  before  he  died  from 
cancer  in  a Cardiff  hospital 
bed. 

In  December  there  were 
fhrther  calls  far  action  after 
Patricia  Rayson,  a remand 
prisoner  at  Holloway  prison, 
London,  was  manacled  to 
guards  while  being  treated  for 
breast  cancer.  In  March  an- 
other Holloway  prisoner  was 
handcuffed  while  she 
attended  the  funeral  of  her  10- 
day-old  baby. 

Last  year  the  guidelines  on 
toe  shackling  of  pregnant 
women  were  relaxed  after  St 
was  revealed  that  a woman 
had  remained  handcuffed 
during  labour. 

Mr  Edmonds  was  released 
on  compassionate  grounds  in 
December,  four  months  after 
the  operation,  when  medical 
examinations  revealed  he  was 
braindamaged. 


Michelle  Paul:  took  half 
an  ecstacy  tablet 

opened  on  April  28.  "She 
wants  to  make  it  clear  that 
she  is  happy  to  come.” . 

Dr  Sanfey  is  In  her  40s  and 
was  one  of  the  three  surgeons 
in  toe  liver  transplant  team  at 
Edinburgh’s  Royal  Infirmary. 
She  has  been  working  for  the 
past  nine  months  in  Virginia. 

Dr  Basil  Purdue,  toe  pathol- 
ogist, said  that  toe  girl’s  liver 
had  shrunk  to  a third  of  its 
normal  size  and  her  brain 
was  “grossly  swollen”. 


Doctors’  leaders  say  treatment 
should  be  based  on  need  and 
not  on  judgments  about  lifestyle 


Cbfts  rumb  . . , 

Medical  Correspondent 


MEDICAL  bodies  moved 
quickly  yesterday  to  re- 
affirm the  priciple  that  treat- 
ment should  be  given  on  the 
basis  of  need  rather  than  pa- 
tients’ lifestyles,  following  al- 
legations that  a 15-year-old 
girl  was  refused  a liver  trans- 
plant because  she  was  a drug 
user- 

In  the  past  there  have  been 
claims  that  smokers  have 
been  refused  heart  treatment, 
and  drinkers  liver  surgery. 
There  have  also  been  allega- 
tions of  discrimination  and 
prejudice  against  drunk 
drivers,  gay  men  with  HTV, 
women  seeking  abortions, 
people  from  ethnic  minorities 
and  the  elderly. 

The  General  Medical  Coun- 
cil Issued  revised  guidance  on 
good  medical  practice  to  the 
profession  in  October  1995 
which  explicitly  laid  down 
that  doctors  should  not  make 


lifestyle  judgments'  about 
patients.  • 

The  guidance,  stated:  “You 
must  not  allow  your  views 
about  a patient’s  lifestyle,  cul- 
ture, beliefs,  race,  colour,  sex. 
sexuality,  age,  social  status  or 
perceived  economic  worth  to 
prejudice  the  treatment  you 
give  or  arrange.”  ' 

The  council  said:  “The 
guidance  is  as  plain  as.  day- 
light- It  Is  wholly  unethical 
for  care  tohe  denied  on  moral 
grounds  alone.  Doctors 
should  not  allow  their  feel- 
ings about  a patient's  lifestyle 
to  prejudice  toe  treatment 
they  provide.” 

The  British  Medical  Associ- 
ation said  there  was  a clear 
difference  between  advising 
patients  on  lifestyle  matters 


for  health  reasons,  such  as 
giving  up  smoking  or  losing 
weight,  and  refusing  them 
treatment  because  they  in- 
dulged in  behaviour  danger- 
ous to  health. 

Dr  BUI  O'Neill,  who  advises 
toe  association  on  smoking 


issues,  said:  “The  short 
answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  doctors  should  dis- 
criminate against  patients  on 
lifestyle  grounds  is  no. 

'The  decison  to  treat  pa- 
tients should  be  based  on  clin- 
ical need.  Lffestyle  factors 
may  influence  treatnfent  deci- 
sions, hut  patients  should  not 
be  discriminated  against  on 
the  basis  of  moral  judgments. 

“It  is  acceptable  to  advise 
patients  on  lifestyle  issues, 
for  instance  smoking.  Doctors 
would  be  negligent  if  they  did 
not  advise  someone  with  a 
heart  condition  that  smoking 
would  make  it  worse. 

•‘Doctors  are  duty-bound  to 
point  out  lifestyle  issues 
which  contribute  to  diseases, 
but  treatment  decisons 
should  be  based  on  toe  clini- 
cal needs  of  toe  patient,  the 
effectiveness  of  toe  treatment 
and  toe  likely  outcome." 

In  1993  toe  case  of  Harry  El- 
phick,  aged  47,  who  was 
refused  treatment  at  the 
Wythenshawe  hospital,  Man- 
chester, unless  he  gave  up  his 
25-a-day  smoking  habit,  made 
headlines. 

Mr  Effphick,  who  did  man- 
age to  stop  smoking;  died  of  a 
heart  attack before.his  bypass 
could  be  carried  out 


Hirst’s  cow  heads  on  protest  menu  at  Soho  restaurant 


Animal  rights  activists  pursuing  their  protest  after  eviction  from  Quo  Vadis,  and  (below)  one  of  the  offending  artworks 


TO  THE  well-heeled  diners  of  Quo  Vadis  restaurant  in 
Soho,  the  invasion  was  reported  to  be  an  amusing  ettstrao- 
tion,  writes  Luke  Harding.  The  12  London  Animal  Action 
activists  who  stormed  toe  fashionable  restaurant  on 
Thursday  night  were  protesting  at  two  skinned  caws 
heads  in  formaldehyde  by  the  artist  Damien  Hirst  adorn- . 
ing  the  upstairs  bar. 

They  occupied  the  bar,  handing  out  leaflets,  until  police 
turfed  them  out  Jonathan  Kennedy,  co-owner  of  Quo  - 
Vadis,  said  yesterday:  “They  were  mainly  nice,  diligent  - 


protesters,  but  one  or  two  were  behaving  In  aVay  that  ■ 
made  you  think  they  <to  something  violent.”  After 

eviction  toey  staged  a demonstration  on  thepavemeni. 

. Celebrities  (Bners  included  singer  Brian  Ferry  and  .. 
Pulp's  Jarvis  Cocker.  John  Browne,  a IxmdboAniiriaT 
Action  spokesman,  said:  “We  chose  Quo  VaiHaas  a focus 
for  our  campaign  against  the  meat  industry  ingeneral, 
primarily  because  ofDamton  Hirst's  contribution,  ft  Is  an 
obscene  display and we  believe  ft  should  befltegaL  Itis 
disgusting.”  , / ” 
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TWO  incidents-  In  two 
days  have  underlined 
that  the  smuggling  of 
immigrant  a into 

southern  Europe  has  become 
not  just  big  business,  but  bulk 
business  — and  that  no  one 
seems  to  care  much. 

Italian  rescue  services  yes- 
terday. saved  more  thar)  100 
would-be  entrants  from  a 
watery  death  in  the  Adriatic. 
On  Thursday,  Renters  news 
<s®ancy  reported  that  another 
82  had  been  found  crammed 
into  a boat  which  was  trying; 
to  land  them  on  the  remote 
Italian  island  of  Lampedusa. 

- The  discovery,  on  the  night 
of  January  18,  was  among  the 
higgeat  interceptions  raatie  in 
Kalian  waters,  yet  was  not 
reported  by  the  local  media. 

Similar  indifference  has 
been  seen  in  the  scarcity  of 
public  or  press  interest  to  the 
&te  of  almost  800  would-be 
immigrants  who  are  now 
widely  accepted  to  have  per- 
ished in  a collision,  probably 
68  the  coast  of  Sicily,  on 
Christmas  Day.  The  tragedy 
came  to  light  only  after  survi- 
vors landed  in  Greece  and 
told  their  story  to  the  Greek 
police.' 

Police  in  the  north  Indian 
state  of  Punjab  have  arrested 
a man  accused  of  being  ah 
agent  in  a smuggling  ring 
that  sent  would-be  migrants 
from  the  Indian  subcontinent 
on  their  Hi-toted  sea  voyage. 

Twenty -two  Indians, 
mainly  farm  labourers,  who 
survived  at  sea  after  being 
dumped  overboard  at  gun- 
point by  a drunken  sea  cap- 
tain. are  expected  to  return 
home  tomorrow  after  their 
deportation  from  Greece. 

Police  said  that  Avtar 
Singh,  an  agent,  based  in 


A group  of  people 
found  on  Sicily 
thought  they  were 
outside  London.  .. 


Greece,  had-confessed  his  rote 
in  the  smuggling  of  migrants. 
Hie  was  detained  earlier  thte 
week- after  angry  relatives  of 
the  dead  informed  police  that 
be  had  returned  to  his  native 
village  in  the  Jalandhar  dis- 
trict of  Punjab. 

Police  were  still  seeking 
Mandbeer  Kumar,  whom  sur- 
vivors identified  as  toe  mas- 
termind of  the  illegal  traffic 
In  humans.  He  is  believed  to 
have  fled  Greece  for  Cyprus. 

The  latest  drama  was  more 
difficult  to  ignore.  It  began  at 
8l20  yesterday  morning  when 
a maritime  radio  station  in 
the  Adriatic  port  of  Bari 
picked  up  an  SOS. 

A voice  said  a vessel  packed 
with  migrants  had  run 
aground  a mfie  and  a half  off- 
shore. The  boat  had  a gash  in 
its  side  and  was  in  danger  of 

gfnTHnp 


crefly  crossing  the  Mediterra- 
nean; fir  years,  nhffl  recently, 
most  evidence  pointed  to 

fraffir-V-TTYg 

In  toe  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
crossings  have  usually  been 

maHo  ahriai^  jvrtffin — «mril 

inshore  fishing  boats.  Uhtfl-a 
dampdownfry  the  authorities 
in  Albanian  the  standard 
means  of  transport  across  toe 
Adriatic  to  Italy  was  a high- 
speed launch. 

But  events  since  the  end  of 
last  year  point  to  traffMriiig 
in  much  larger  numbers, 
focused  on  Italy.  More  then 
400  immigrants  were  involved 
in  the  reported  ooHisfon  an 
Christmas  Day-  . 

They  had  arrived  an  a 
cargo  ship,  and  most  were 
about  to  be  tniran  to  shore  an 
a smaller  vessel  when  toe  two 
collided.  Doubts  about  the  in- 
cident have  centred  on  toe 
rescue  services* *  failure  to 
find  any  trace  of  bodies  or 
wreckage.  But,  as  officials 
have  stressed,  file  search  did 
not  begin  for  six  days  and  the 
survivors  were  unahfte  to  give 
a precise  location. 

They  believed  they  ware  in 
file  dwrmel  between  Malta 
and  Sicily.  But  immigrants 
are  frequently  misled  as  to 
their  whereabouts:  some 
found  on.  Ste^thought  they 
were  outside  London^  1 

That  would-be  Hihunb  can 
client  sea  without  anyone 
knowing  for.  months  is  indis- 
putable. The  fact  was  high- 
lighted by  another  dramatic 
— but  unreported  — develop 
meat  last  Saturday.  . 

The  skeleton  of  a man,  still 
wearing  ragged  jeans,  was 
caught  In  a Lampedusa 
fisherman's  nets.  Pietro 
^pana,  bead  of  police  aerial 
and  naval  operations  an  the 
island,  said  it  was  thought  to 
he  that  of  a migrant 

“Doctors  said  it  had  been  in 
the  sea  for  about  three 
months.  Lampedusa  - is  ^-10 
hours  by  boat  from  the  Tuni- 
sian coast,  and  it  is  quite  poss- 
ible for  a small  vessel  to  sink 
without  trace  in  the  area.” 


A Omdiwi  soldier  ihma  « tedf  ffif  «Wm»  -rtm  gim  rf a Bmariaii  hmlr  frn  Hip  Riwuhpi  vjjMagy  ofBanwit yesterday.  Th»  interior  ministry  tightened  security  yesterday  to  make  sure  that 
violence  does  not  mar  Monday's  general  elections,  which  separatist  leaders  hope  will  lead  to  Chechen  independence  from  Russia.  Police  patrols  were  put  on  heightened  alert  and 
armed  guards  were  assigned  to  eachofthe  90  international  ob^rvers  monitoring  the  vote  photograph:  sergs  karpvjkhin 


Snapping  at  Boris  Yeltsin’s  faltering  heels 


David  Hears!  in  Moscow 
meets  the  Yabloko  party  leader 
Grigory  Yavlinsky  (right),  the 
most  popular  democrat  in 
Russia  - and  an  outsider  who  is 
destined  to  stay  on  the  outside 


This  h a ttm«> 

for  a political  system 
whose  , survival 
depends  o&^faneir&n 
staying  to  power.  The  official 
bulletins  nervously  attest  to 
Boris  Yetishfs  ceaseless  ac- 
tivity. The 'latest  one  con- 
cerns Ins  presidential  address 
to  parliament 
“Yettsm  analyses  the  mate- 
rial sent  to  him  by  experts, 
sometimes  sending  it  back  for 
redrafting.  In  other  words, 
the  draft  is  continuously  on 
his  desk,”  his  press  secretary, 
Sergei  Yastrzhembsky,  says. 
Its  all  work,  work,  work  for 
the  president  these  days. 

These  statements  fool  no 
one.  Even  -the  man  credited 
with  acting  as  regent,  fixe 
presidential  chief  of  staff  Ana- 
toly  Chubais,  says  of  the 
boss’s  prolonged  fllrmss:  “Let 
US  fa*  it^  bt  does  Wialn»  tWiip 


more  both  In 

terms  of  day-to-day  work  and 
hi  terms  Of  liivfflWni^jiig  aka- 
bfltty  in  fite  country  asaa 
whole.”  f 

The  political  elite  are  how 
making  their  calculations. 
There  is  talk  of  deals  between 
old  political  enemies,  changes 
in  the  constitution  to  elect  a 
vice-president,  or  electing 
future  heads  of  state  by  a new 
council  of  the  great  and  the 
good — a Boyards  Assembly. 
Should  Mr  Yeltsin  be  forced 
to  step  down,  the'  one  aim 
uniting  the  elite,  the  nomenk- 
latura, is  to  preserve  power. 

It  is  not  a theoretical  con- 
cept It  means  the  ability  to 
keep  their  wealth  hidden 
-from  public  scrutiny,  to  keep 
their  dachas,  their  cars,  their 
lucrative  links  to  corruptly 
privatised  businesses  and  the 
mafia.  Transfer  of  power  to 


an  outsider  threatens  first 
and  foremost  their  liberty*.  . 

- But  who  are  the  outsiders? 
One  is-  General  Alexander 
Lebed,  who  is  making  sweep- 
ing gains  in  the  opinion  polls 
by  playing  the  rote  of  the  hon- 
est soldier  brought  low  by  the 
rivalry  of  professional  politi- 
cians. Hie  stopped  the  war  in 
Cbechenia  and  was  immedi- 
ately hurled  out  of  office  as 
Russia’s  security  chief 
Grigory  Yavlinsky,  the 
most  popular  democrat  in  the 
country,  Is  another,  and  des- 
tined to  stay  as  such.  The  44- 
year-old  free-market  econo- 
mist and  his  young  followers 
ware  file  main  target  of  the 
multi-mill  tm  pound  Yeltsin 
campaign  to  win  over  toe 
youth  vote  in  the  first  round 
of  the  presidential  election.  It 
worked.  But  today  Mr  Yav- 
linsky warns  that  Russia  and 


Mr  Yeltsin’s  Western  backers 
will  now  pay  the  price. 

“As  a Russian  politician  I 
am  very  grateful  to  the  West, 
to  your  British  taxpayers,  for 
the  help  it  gave  Russia.  I 
know  individual  people 
whose  lives  were  saved  by 
Western  help.  But,  please 
God,  we  don’t  need  money 
today.  We  need  intellectual, 
moral  and  political  help. 

“We  need  the  West  to  say 
the  truth  when  Russia  begins 
a war  in  Cbechenia.  or  when 
politicians  in  Moscow  begin 
fighting  for  Sevastopol  (the 
Russian  naval  base  in 
Ukraine]. 

"Why  Is  there  this  deafen- 
ing .silence?  w*pfafa  to  ime 
pLaase,  why  in  times  of  Soviet 
power  the  West  was  so  con- 
cerned about  fine  unfortunate 
Soviet  people,  and  now  when 
half  of  the  population  does 
not  receive  its  salaries,  when 
people  are  being  openly  killed 
on  the  streets,  when  a war  fa 
waged,  when  everybody  is 
stealing,  no  one  says  a word?” 

The  mice  pro-Western  Mr 
Yavlinsky  answers  his  own 
question.  The  introduction  of 
the  free  market  in  Russia  was 
never  just  an  economic  mech- 
anism, but  an  ideological  one, 
ha  says.  And  evangelists  pay 
scant  heed  to  fine  details. 

The  West  gave  uncondi- 
tional support  to  Mr  Yeltsin, ; 
not  to  a system  of  establishing  i 
democratic  institutions  but  to  I 


the  man  himself  They  did  not 
actually  mind  whpt  system  he 
created,  or  that  corruption  in 
Russia  exceeds  Latin  Ameri- 
can levels. 

Mr  Yavlinsky  annoys  many 
by  appearing  whiter  than 
white.  He  remains  Mr  Yelt- 
sin’s most  vituperative  critic, 
using  stronger  words  than  the 
Communists,  his  other  foes, 
about  the  current  regime. 

"It’s  , a criminal  oligarchy, 
bnt  it's  quite  unlike  the 
in  other  Western  countries. 
These  are  sot  simply  people 
who  don’t  pay  their  taxes. 
They  form  their  own  corpo- 
rate networks,  isolated  from 
society,  which  have  all  the 
hallmarks  of  the  previous 
system” 

Russia  has  changed  sys- 
tems but  not  rulers.  To  Mr 
Yavlinsky,  Yegor  Gaidar  and 
Anatoly  Chubais,  both  la- 
belled reformers  in  the  West, 
are  as  much  part  of  the  new 
nomenklatura  as  Mr  Yeltsin 
Is  a representative  of  the  old. 
They  may  be  more  “roman- 
tic", but  they  behave  like 
Bolshevik  potentates. 

A plague  on  all  their 
houses.  But  what  about  his 
own  house?  As  one  Labour 
politician  said,  what  chance 
is  there  of  democrats  uniting 
in  Russia  when  the  name  of 
Mr  Yavlinsky’s  party,  Yah- ; 
loko,  is  an  acronym  of  its  ; 
three  founding  members? 

‘T  am  not  the  head  of  a 


party,”  Mr  Yavlinsky  said. 
“We  have  a union  that  is  two 
years  old.  When  people  begin 
to  speak  of  file  difficulties  of 
uniting  the  democrats,  don’t 
forget  the  history  of  reforms 
in  this  country.  One  part  of 
the  democrats  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  nomenklatura, 
and  the  other  remained 
apart” 

Building  a party  and  a civil 
society  is  the  work  of  a life- 
time, and  Mr  Yavlinsky  de- 
fines his  task  very  narrowly. 
“It  Is  to  protect  what  demo- 
cratic freedoms  have  been 
won  from  an  oligarchy  who 
wd  fry  and  kiU  them.” 

Is  it  really  that  bad? 

Mr  Yavlinsky  smiled.  *Tn 
Russia  each  optimist  is  para- 
lysed after  the  first  blow  and 
the  pessimist  is  paralysed 
from  the  start  So  I am  nei- 
ther one  nor  the  other.  Call 
me  a pessimist  with  an  opti- 
mist’s wd" 

• The  January  29  summit  of 
leaders  of  the  farmer  Soviet 
republics  has  been  postponed 
indefinitely,  Mr  Yeltsin’s 
pressservlcesaldyesterday.lt 
told  Associated  Press  that  the 
delay  was  requested  by  the 
presidents  of  Belarus,  Kazakh- 
stan. Kyrgyzstan  and  Ukraine, 
who  wanted  more  time  to  as- 
sess the  trend  towards  closer 
ties  between  Belarus  and  Rus- 
sia. The  summit  has  been 
looked  forward  to  as  a test  of 
Mr  Yeltsin’s  health. 
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Sofa  Workshop  has  over  ten  years  experience,  well  over 
100,000  satisfied  customers  and  a network  of  stores  across  the 
country.  Sofa  Workshop  r>IKEOT  is  now  able  to  offer 
exceptional  value  on  a specially  designed  range  of  sofas, 
sofabeds  and  chairs,  that  are  not  available  in  our 
stores  but  can  be  ordered  directly  from  our  workshop.  They 
rome  with  our  3 year  construction  guarantee,  6 months 
■ate rest  free  credit  option  and  a promise  to  refund  your  money 
if  you're  not  delighted  after  21  clays.  We're  sure  you  will  be 
more  than  comfortable. 
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The  Reality.. 


• 7 out  of  10  of  today's 
pcoskmcsv  didn’t  rpqVr 
adequate  pension  provision 

• 37%  oftfaoee 

jrt  I'Friif'inwit1  (*hlm 
that  they  now  find  life; 
iBffimlr  finandaHy 

'•  45%  of  pensioner* 
rdy  solely  on  the  State 
. Pension  (currently 
£61.15  for  a single 
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when  we  picture  life  after  work  we 
tend  to  see  ourselves  free  from  financial 


as  revealed  m a recent  Barclays 
Life  survey/  for  many  the 
reality  will  be  very  different  - 
more  a struggle  of  trying  to 
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dream  of  a happy  retirement 
could  remain  a fantasy. 

Take  action  before  it’s  too  late. 
Reply  today  for  full  details  and 
to  arrange  your  free  Reality 
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Illegal  practice  ‘the  norm’  in  Venezuelan  judiciary 

Corruption  expose 
lands  author  in  jail 


Jane  Knight  In 


IT  15  almost  impossible  to 
find  in  Venezuela's  book- 
shops a copy  of  How 
Much  is  a Judge  Worth? 
The  bestseller  has  been 
removed  bom  circulation 
its  author  locked  up. 

William  Ojeda,  aged  26,  a 
tabloid  and  radio  journalist, 
started  a year-long  prison 
sentence  this  week  for  defam- 
ing two  judges  in  his  contro- 
versial work  attacking 
corruption  In  the  judiciary. 

Discussed  from  government 
corridors  to  the  slums  of  the 
capital  Caracas,  his  book  has 
highlighted  the  state  of  Vene- 
zuela’s dilapidated  judicial 
system,  which  even  govern- 
ment officials  admit  is  riddled 
with  corruption. 

“The  corruption  is  a conse- 
quence of  a lack  of  order  in 
Venezuela,”  said  Ivan  Dario 
Baden,  the  government  offi- 
cial who  oversees  the  justice 
system.  "Under  the  current 
System,  there  is  almost  no 
judicial  security." 

Mr  Ojeda's  hook  includes  a 
list  of  judges  who  allegedly 
abuse  their  power,  and  says 
sources  cannot  be  revealed 
for  their  own  safety.  Tm  not 
guilty,  hot  the  judges  are," 
said  Mr  Ojeda.  “Illegal 
goings-on  are  the  norm." 


Judges  have  dismissed  the 
140-page  book  as  corridor  gos- 
sip. But  lawyers  and  human 
rights  groups  agree  corrup- 
tion is  widespread.  They  say 
judges  frequently  "mislay'’ 
vital  documents,  and  take 
bribes  or  gifts  to  speed  up 
cases  or  to  swing  a decision. 

High-profile  cases  of  judges 
charged  with  corruption  have 
not  helped  the  general  image. 
In  the  most  memorable 
instance,  Judge  Rosa  Natasha 
Fernandez  was  caught  with 


A judge  was 
caught  with  bribe 
money  stuffed  into 
her  underwear 


$882  (£535)  in  bribe  money 
stuffed  into  her  underwear. 
Newspapers  reported  that  a 
police  officer  put  his  band 
down  her  knickers  to  recover 
h In  front  of  40  witnesses. 

Months  earlier,  another 
Judge  had  been  found  with 
almost  $12,000  in  bribe 
money.  When  police  ap- 
proached Judge  Melida  Alek- 
slc  Molina's  flat,  she  threw 
cash  out  of  the  window,  to  the 

ctoUght  of  np.ighhniirt 

The  higher  echelons  of  the 


Judicial  council  say  these  are 
isolated  incidents.  But  the 
council's  disciplinary  com- 
mission says  most  of  the  1,950 
pending  complaints  against 
judges  allege  corruption. 

Mr  Ojeda’s  book  also  details 
a hierarchy  of  corruption  — 
from  secretaries  charging 
exorbitant  rates  for  photo- 
copying and  access  to  the 
judge,  to  administrative  work- 
ers accepting  gifts  of  cars. 

To  smooth  the  path  of  jus- 
tice, lawyers  admit  they  pay 
for  everything  — including 
getting  into  the  court  build- 
ing without  queuing  — and 
they  routinely  give  adminis- 
trative workers  "tips”. 

One  lawyer,  Raul  Bravo, 
said:  “What  the  book  says 
about  corruption  is  very  little 
compared  with  the  reality.” 

The  government  accepts 
the  whole  system  needs  to  be 
reformed.  President  Rafael 
Caldera,  elected  on  an  anti- 
corruption  platform,  has  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  a high 
commission  of  justice  to  reor- 
ganise the  COUrtS  »nri 
corrupt  judges. 

Meanwhile,  a proposed 
legal  reform  would  change 
the  judges’  .secret  written 
process  to  oral  trials  less  open 
to  corruption.  But  reform  is 
slow  In  coming.  “Things  will 
not  change  overnight, 

Mr  Dario. 


Body-piercers  face  pinch 


Richard  Thomas 
Hi  Washington 


REPUBLICANS  in  Cali- 
ffornia'G  capital, 
iSacramento.  have  a 
new  target  in  their  political 
sights:  the  arinipsffpnt  craze 
for  body  piercing. 

Inspired  by  idols  like 
Madonna  (navel),  Axl  Rose 
(nipple)  and  basketball  bad 
boy  Dennis  Rodman  (nose)  — 
who  on  Thursday  earned  the 
rare  honour  of  a ticking-off 
from  President  Bill  Clinton 
for  kicking  a nampraman  — 
young  Americans  have  taken 
to  punctures  in  a big  way. 

But  a new  Sacramento 
assembly  member,  George 
Rmwer,  has  introduced  a hill 


to  prevent  piercing  salons  in 
the  city  selling  their  services 
to  minors  without  written 
parental  consent  Tm  not  anti- 
piercing." said  Mr  Runner. 
“I'm  just  pro  parents’  rights.” 

Amateur  piercers  can  scar 
young  skin,  damage  nerve 
a tidings  and  even,  in  fHo  case 
of  lip  or  tongue  studs,  damage 
speech.  “This  is  a procedure 
which  can  have  long-term 
effects  on  a child's  health,” 
Mr  Runner  warned. 

Parents  have  also  expressed 
concern  that  needles  In  cheap 
basement  piercing  shops  may 
not  be  adequately  sterilised, 
spreading  fflV  and  hepatitis. 

Most  reputable  salons  back 
the  under-18  restriction,  and 
some  favour  stranger  laws 
requiring  a parent  to  be  pres- 


ent before  a teenager  can  be 
pierced.  “The  problem  is,  you 
get  a lot  of  fake  parent  signa- 
tures." said  “Cross”,  a wom- 
an who  runs  a Los  Angeles 
shop  called  Primeval  Body. 

A state-wide  1995  bill  to  reg- 
ulate the  industry  was  vetoed 
by  the  governor,  Pete  Wilson, 
because  of  insufficient  evi- 
dence of  a health  threat.  Other 
states,  including  Kansas  and 
Oregon,  have  passed  controls. 

Top  West  Coast  piercers  are 
calling  for  action  to  squeeze 
out  the  cheap  and  dangerous 
end  of  the  industry,  after  a 
spate  of  small  wounds.  “I 
can’t  tell  you  how  many 
botched  piercings  I’ve  had  to 
fix"  said  Michael  Hare,  who 
runs  the  Exotic  Body  in 
Sacramento. 


Held  by  hooks  through  his  flesh,  a Hindu  devotee  hangs  from  a pole  during  a religions  procession  in  India’s 

endure  similar  hardships  each  year,  believing  they  vriUwSn  favour  with  the  god  Mnngan  and  have  their  wishes  fulfilled  photograph  ramesh 
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Taiwan  sees  the  light  in  rivalry  with  Beijing 


Andrew  Higgins  in  Hong  Kong  reports  that  spiritual  muscle 
is  replacing  the  military  variety  in  the  war  of  allegiances 


1 OCKED  in  a pitiless 
u rivalry  with  China  nsn- 
1 ally  measured  in  war 
planes  and  diplomatic  real- 
politik,  Taiwan  has  found 
religion  in  its  battle  to  keep 
Beijing  at  bay. 

With  both  Tibetan  Budd- 
hism Christianity  in 
nit iiia  faring  what  human 
rights  activists  describe  as 
the  harshest  crackdown  in 
20  years,  Taiwan  is  culti- 
vating the  Dalai  Lama  and 
the  Pope  as  potential  allies. 

The  grfM  Tibetan  “God 
King"  announced  Hifa  week 
from  his  sanctuary  to  north- 
ern India  that  he  would  soon 
make  a “religions  journey” 
to  Taiwan,  his  first  to  the 
island  citadel  of  the  Knomin- 
tang  or  Nationalist  Party , ex- 
iled by  the  1949  communist 
revolution. 


The  previous  week  Tai- 
wan's prime  minister,  ZJen 
Chan,  met  the  Pope  at  the 
Vatican.  The  Holy  See  is 
one  of  30,  mostly  tiny, 
states  that  recognise  Tai- 
wan rather  than  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China. 

The  Dalai  Lama’s  invita- 
tion to  Taiwan  by  a Bud- 
dhist group  is  certain  to  rile 
Beijing,  as  did  the  Pope’s 
meeting  with  Mr  Lien. 

Preparations  for  the  Dalai 
Lama’s  visit,  expected  in 
March,  coincide  with  a fran- 
tic Kidding  war  by  Taipei 
and  Beijing  to  woo  some  of 
the  world’s  poorest 
countries,  the  last  waverers' 
in  a contest  in  which  diplo- 
matic recognition  is  traded 
fbr  aid  and  cash. 

Some  countries,  such  as 
Niger,  which  welcomed  the 


Chinese  foreign  minister 
era  Monday,  switch  their  al- 
legiance back  and  forth, 
upping  the  ante  each  time. 

Religious  leaders  are  less 
easily  bought,  and  far  more 
infinwfiai  China  and  the 
Vatican  broke  off  relations 
after  the  1949  revolution, 
which  led  to  the  expulsion 
of  foreign  missionaries  and 
the  execution  or  jailing  of 
thousands  of  Chinese 
Roman  Catholics. 

Tortnous  negotiations  to 
re-establish  links  have 
been  been  set  back  In 
recent  months  by  a Chinese 
campaign  to  uproot  an 
underground  church  — the 
United  States-hased  Cardi- 
nal Rung  Foundation  — 
that  professes  loyalty  to  the 
Pope  rather  than  China’s 
state-controlled  Patriotic 


Catholic  Church. 

A campaign  of  repression 
in  Tibet  has  similarly 
helped  burnish  Taiwan’s 
anneal  to  +H*  Dalai  Lama, 
whose  Influence  extends  to 
Mongolia  and  Large  swaths 
of  Siberia. 

In  the  past  the  Kuomln- 
tang  has  been  as  unsympa- 
thetic as  the  Communist 
Party  to  Tibet’s  demands 
for  self-rule,  and  even 
claimed  outer  Mongolia  as 
Chinese  territory.  Both  the 
KMT  Kuomintang  and 
Communists  consider  the 
Himalayan  region  an  inte- 


gral part  of  China. 

Taiwan’s  transition  to 
democracy,  however,  has 
mellowed  Its  pretentions. 

Like  the  Pope,  the  Dalai 
Lima  has  held  1«1hny«|l 

and  unfruitful  talks 
through  Intermediaries 
with  Beijing. 

After  a period  of  relative 
tolerance  In  the  1980s. 
China, has  now  reimposed 


rigid  controls,  asserting  the 
Party  as  the  supreme 
authority  on  spiritual  and 
temporal  matters- 

When  the  Dalai  Lama 
endorsed  a young  Tibetan 
boy  as  the  reincarnation  of 
the  late  Pan  chan  Lama  - 
the  second  highest  Bud- 
dhist figure  — who  died  in 
X989,  the  Communist  Party 
spirited  the  child  to  Belling 
and  enthroned  its  own  otH- 
clal  “reincarnation”,  a sLv- 
year-old  boy. 

The  Dalai  Lama  has  con- 
tinued to  seek  talks  with 
China,  even  presenting  his 
trip  to  Taiwan  as  a gesture 
of  reconciliation. 

A Taiwanese  newspaper 
*ki«  week  quoted  him  as 
saying:  “We  are  against  the 
Chinese  Communist  gov- 
ernment, not  Chinese  nr 
Chinese  culture.  If  main- 
land China  can  implement 
democracy,  Tibet  can  ac- 
cept the  fact  of  being  part  of 
the  big  nation.” 


Rwanda  scorns 
human  rights  in 
security  sweep 


Chris  McGroal  In 
Rubengeri,  Rwanda 


THE  Rwandan  army  has 
killed  dozens  of  unarmed 
peasants  this  week  while 
hunting  (town  Hutu  extremists 
responsible  for  a wave  of  kill- 
ings the  TiMfig  return  of 
refugees  from  Zaira 
The  government  has  made 
it  dear  to  foreign  diplomats 
that  it  will  not  let  human 
rights  considerations  prevent 
it  confronting  one  of  the  most 
serious  security  threats  to  the 
regime  since  it  seized  power 
at  the  end  of  the  1994  war  and 
genocide. 

It  admits  that  Tutsi  soldiers 
shot  at  least  28  civilians,  but 
says  they  were  trying  to  flee 
army  searches  around  the 
north-western  city  at  Ruben- 
geri, the  scene  of  repeated 
Hutu  extremist  attacks  in 
recent  days,  including  the 
murder  of  three  Spanish  aid 
workers. 
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Neighbours  who  saw  24 
people  killed  in  Muklngo  mi 
Tuesday,  about  10  miles  west 
of  Rubengeri,  said  the  sol- 
diers rounded  up  them  up  and 
shot  them  in  cold  blood  be- 
hind the  local  authority 
offices. 

“They  were  farmers  like 
us,”  one  man  said.  “Not  poli- 
ticians, not  soldiers.  They 
weren't  refugees  who  had 
caused  trouble.  They  were 
our  friends.”  ^ , _ 

The  Rubengeri  provincial 
governor,  Ignace  Karuhue, 
confirmed  that  the  army  was 

responsible  for  the  deaths. 

“They  were  more  than 
afraid.  It  was  a panic.  It  was 
lie  kind  of  behaviour  of 


WUV  rp 

jThen  they  fled,  they 
ordered  to  hah.  They 
so  the  army  shot 


Hundreds  of  people  have 
been  killed  in  the  two  months 
since  more  than  a million 
Hutu  refugees  were  forced 
home  from  Zaire  and  Tanza- 
nia. They  include  Tutsi  survi- 
vors of  the  genocide,  and 
Hutu  witnesses  prepared  to 
help  hunt  down  the  guilty. 

Recently  most  of  them  have 
been  in  Ruhengeri  and  Gi- 
senyi  provinces.  The  govern- 
ment says  65  have  been  killed 
In  Ruhengeri  this  week,  but 
the  figure  Is  likely  to  be 
higher.  Residents  of  Ruhen- 
geri city  report  shooting 
every  night  for  the  past  week. 

Among  those  killed  are  two 
officers  of  the  defeated  Hutu 
army  which  fled  to  Zaire  in 
1994.  shot  in  their  homes  with 
their  families.  Mr  Karuhije 
attributes  their  murder  to  ex- 
tremists who  do  want  to  see 
any  form  of  reconciliation. 

Among  the  returning  refu- 
gees are  members  of  the  Hutu 
extremist  militia,  the  intera- 
hamwe,  which  led  the  geno- 
cide of  Tuts  is  three  years  ago. 

Faced  with  criticism  of  con- 
ditions in  its  jails,  overflow- 
ing with  men  accused  of  join- 
ing in  the  slaughter,  and  the 
slow  pace  of  trials,  the  gov- 
ernment decided  against  the 
mass  arrest  of  returnees,  al- 
though about  6,000  alleged 
killers  among  them  have  been 
detained.  Some  have  surren- 
dered to  the  authorities,  fear- 
ing vigilante  justice  If  they 
return  to  their  homes. 

But  its  failure  to  arrest 
many  of  the  known  fcUlers 
who  arrived  with  the  refu- 
gees, or  came  out  of  hiding  in 
the  hope  that  the  mass  return 
would  provide  good  cover,  left 
them  free  to  murder  their  po- 
tential accusers.  Their  pres- 
ence frightened  many  com- 
munities and  caused 
considerable  resentment 
among  genocide  survivors. 

The  rising  number  of  civil- 
ian deaths  and  the  govern- 
ment’s scorn  of  human  rights 
maVpg  some  human  rights  ac- 
tivists fear  that  if  the  army 
may  feql  it  is  no  longer  ac- 
countable for  its  actions,  set- 
ting it  on  the  slippery  path  to 
the  situation  in  Burundi, 
where  the  army  kills'  with 
impunity. 

Those  foreign  aid  workers 
still  operating  invariably 
leave  the  two  provinces  for 
the  capital  before  dusk.  UN 
human  right  monitors  are 
now  guarded  by  a' small  con- 
tingent of -soldiers,  making  it 
all  but  impossible  for  anyone 
to  talk  privately  to  them. 


President’s  TV  address  expected  to  reveal  strategy 

Massacres  take 
Algiers  toll  higher 


Bacfald  Khteri  In  Algiwra 


A policeman  examines  the  charred  remains  of  bus  in  which  16  people  were  killed  when  a 
car  bomb  exploded  in  the  Boulevard  des  Martyrs  in  Algiers  on  Tuesday 


ATTERED  by  attacks 
which  have  killed 
(more  than  20Q  people 
in  the  past  fortnight, 
Algerians  were  hoping  last 
nigh*  that  President  t famine 
Zeroual  would  use  a televi- 
sion broadcast  to  announce  a 
strategy  for  ending  the 
bloodletting. 

Yesterday  it  emerged  that  a 
new  attack  had  brought  to  210 
the  number  of  people  bulled 
since  militants . launched  a 
new  wave  of  violence,  includ- 
ing car  bombings  and  massa- 
cres, during  the  holy  month 
of  Ramadan.  Most  of  the  vic- 
tims have  been  civilians.  - 
An  armed  group  attacked  a 
farm  tm  the  southern  edge  of 
the  capital  on  Thursday,  slit- 
ting the  throats  of  15  people, 
fnrindtng  10  women  and  two 
children,  sources  q*id_ 

No  one  has  claimed  respon- 
sibility, but  suspicion  has 
fanen  an.  Muslim 
waging  a five-year 
that  has  Left  more 


In  other  massacres1 


Thursday,  26  people  in 
Benramdane,  a village  15 
miles  south  of  Algiers,  bad 
their  throats  slit  and  four 
members  of  a policeman’s 
family  were  kilted  in  the 
same  fashion  in  Baraki,  a sub- 
urb south-east  oT  the  capital, 
family  members  said- 
On  Thursday  evening,  the. 
mayor  of  Bachdjarah  was 
shot  dead. 

The  Baraki  and  BachcUarab 
suburbs  of  Algiers  were  con- 
sidered Islamic  strongholds 
until  two  years  ago,  when  the 
security  forces  thought  they 
had  forced  out  the  militants 
and  madejthe  areas  relatively 
safe.  ..  _ 

j in  the  village 
happened  de- 
ofagovem- 
defence  group, 
become  an 
of  the  govern- 

defeat  the  ma- 
in 1994,  they 
1.009  members 


nusxfs 
Hants. 

have . . 

— nearly  draft*  the  number 
of  troops  intbeanny. 

' The  mfllfarife  are  trying  to 
undermine  efforts  by  the 
rnffitary-backed  government 
tb:  hold  a gener&l|  election 


from  which  they  and  other 
religious  parties  are 
excluded. 

In  his  address,  Mr  Zeroual 
was  expected  to  say  whether 
he  still  planned  to  hold  the 
election  by  June. 

Opposition  groups  criti- 
cised the  government  on 
Thursday  for  its  silence: 
government-controlled  media 
have  only  briefly  mentioned 
the  attacks,  and  officials  have 

said  nothing. 

In  Algiers,  In  a civilian 
effort  to  stave  off  attacks, 
young  men  have  been  stand- 
ing watch,  setting  up  barri- 
cades and  checking  pedestri- 
ans'packages. 

Said  Mehal,  a vegetable 
seller  aged  24  whose  eyes 
were  strained  from  a night  of 
keeping  vigil,  blamed  politi- 
cians for  the  violence. 

HLs  friend  Krimo,  aged  22. 
agreed:  “They  can  just  stay  at 
home,  protected  by  their 
walls  and  their  bodyguards.” 

The  insurgency  began  after 
the  government  cancelled 
parliamentary  elections  in 
1992  which  the  Islamic  Salva- 
tion Front  was  expected  to 
win. — AP. 


How  Britain’s  failure  left  Hong  Kon&/ulnerable 


Private  view 


John  Gittings 

ISN’T  it  terrible  that  China 
is  reviving  a law  in  Hong 
Kong  which  will  make  it  Ille- 
gal to  use  a loud-hailer  in  the 
streets?  This  week  civil  rights 
defenders  .joined  Governor 
Chris  Patten  in  protesting  at 
Beijing's  decision  to  repeal  or 
amend  ordinances,  includ- 
ing key  sections  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

No  one  would  agree  that 
loud-hailers,  and  other  forms 
of  public  protest,  .should  not 
be  banned  more  than  the 
Hong  Kong  democrat  Yeung 
Sam.  For  he  and  four  other 
defendants  were  charged 
under  a 1933  law  with  four 
other  defendants  for  that  of- 
fence after  a peaceful  protest 
shortly  after  toe  Tiananmen 
Square  protest  The  charge 


was  brought  by  a Hofag  Kong 
government,  imdnr  a British 
governor. 

This  prosecution  and  a sim- 
ilar erne  signalled  to  Beijing 
that  Britain  would  prevent 
popular  agitation  from  get- 
ting out  of  hand.  Just  in  case 
the  Chinese  missed  the  point 
the  governor’s  political  ad- 
viser, WTTTiam  Ehrman.  sent 
them  a secret  message.  He 
hoped  that  China  would  have 
"noticed  the  arrest”  of  foe 
protesters:  it.  showed  Brit- 
ain’s “sincerity”  in  prevent- 
ing Hong  Kong  from  becom- 
ing a base  for  “subversion”. 

Mr  Patton’s  reforms,  and  ti* 
abolition  cf  foe  repressive  co- 
lonial ordinances,  came  later. 
But  this  obly  adds  plausibility 
to  the  Chinese  objection  today: 
“IT  you  British  Stink  that  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights  are 

so  important,  «*y  fod 
wait  so  long  before  offering 
■them  to  Hang  Kong?”. 

- Britain's  answer,  floated'in 
background  briefings  .from 


foe  1960s  onwards,  was  that 
China  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted it  But  the  limits  of  Its 
tolerance  were  never  tested. 

Documents  Just  disclosed 
under  the  30-year  rule  show 
British  diplomats  desperately 
searching  for  a quote  from  a 
Chinese  official  to  support 
their  Claim  that  China  would 

oppose  democratic  reform.  - 

The  ruling,  colonial  aitta 
simply  had  no  interest  in  de- 


End  of  Hong  Kong,  foe : 
five  Council  (which  \ 
the  governor's  pocl 
“placed  no  very  high  pric 
on  political  reform,  qrtn 
on  draaocratisation”,  •“ 
the  FO  was  "certainly  . 
dined  to  go  looking  for  — , 
ments  where  none  existed" 
This  was  a fatal  mis 
China -accepted  in  1984 
“the  laws  currently  in 
in  Hong  Kong  win 


If  only  the  process  of  reform  had 
earlier-  and  at  a less  startling  pace 


mbcratisatlon.  The  fledgling 


Hong  Kong  “pressure  groups” 
which  emerged  in  foe  late 
1970s  were  mnrfewl  jjy 
officials  and  bugged  by  foe 
Special  Brandt. 

Even  after  foe  Slno-British 
agreement  in  1984,  there  .was 
no  ' sense  of  ’ urgency.'.  As 
Robert  Cottrdl  writes  in  The 


basically  unchanged  [after 
the  1997  handover]”.  Bat 
what  did  it  mean?  Beijing 
now  says  that  by  “hasteaSfF 
<a  favourite  Chinese  woxtijftt 
meant,  foe  system  In 
when  the  agreement  was 
signed..  . 

, Hong  Kong  could  - possibly 
have  gained  a more  demo- 


cratic system  earlier,  when 
£Mna  was  less  sensitive  to 
foe  details  of  reform.  By  1987 
Beijing  was  on  the  alert,  and 
Britain  backtracked  from  its 
own'  modest  proposals  after 
staging  a bogus  exercise  in 
public  consultation. 

Tiananmen  Square 
i«nergteed  Hong  Kong  public 
opiniou  to  the  point  where  it 
could  not  be  ignored  and  led 
to  foe  headlong  rush  under 
Mr  Patten  which  so  intoxi- 
cated Beijing.  If  only  Britain 
iaa  begun  the  process  earlier 
at  a less  startling  pace.  Even 
so,  die  wording  of  foe  BUI  of 
Ri?ilts  was  toned  down  in  a 
'wm  attempt  to  square  it  with 
foe  Chinese  Basic  Law,  Brit- 
ain now  complains  that  Belj- 
ing  should  have  waited  until 
wter  June  30  before  seeking 
to  tamper  with  It 
’ the  record  supports 
foe  British  case.  In  June  lfifii, 
after  tte  Bin  waw  passed  in 
“flag  Kong.  China  said  it 

reserved  the  right  to  took  at  it 


“at  an  appropriate  time  after 
1997”  — that  is,  after  the 
handover.  But  it  is  a slightly 
odd  argument  to  use  today  — 
as  if  abolishing  the  Bill's  kev 
provisians  after  Britain  has 
renounced  power  somehow 
makes  It  less  wrong. 

. Mr  Patten  claimed  this 
week  that. the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rfcbts  always  applied  to 
. Bong  Kong  — so  why  was 
F China  malting  a big  toss  that 
Us  provisions  had  been  incor- 
porated into  Hong  Kong  law? 

Bat  the  question  can  be 
turned  around.  If  the  covenant 
always  applied,  why  have  so 
many  colonial  ordinances  had 
to  be  repealed  to  conform  to 
the  new  Bill  of  Rights? 

It  is  true  that  many  of  their 
restrictive  provisions  were  no 
longer  invoked.  But  a far- 
sighted colonial  government 
— or  a less  bigoted  one  — 
would  have  scrapped  them 
earlier  and  prevented  more 
frouhle  today. 
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George  Goyder 
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EORGE  Goyder, 
who  has  died 
aged  88.  was  a 
rare  mm  — an 
. — — entrepreneur  and 

a scholar,  a doer  and  a seer,  a 
successful  businessman  for 
whom  efficiency  and  profit- 
ability were  simply  not 
enough-  At  school  he  had 
been  inspired  by  Rusktn’s 
Unto  This  Last,-  a vision  of 
human  cooperation . and  eco- 
nomic harmony  which 
shaped  his  sense  of  purpose. 
He  resolved  “to  go  into  busi- 
ness, find  out  what  was  , 
wrong  with  the  system  and  to  i 
try  to  put  it  right” 
Throughout  his  brilliant 
. career,  he  defied  the  manage- 
ment cliches  which  try  to 
reduce  life  in  business  to  a : 
bottom  line.  For  him  there  i 
was  always  a top  line:  he  had  . 
an  adamant  faith  in  human  I 
nature  «nd  natural  Justice  i 
and  was  determined  to  see 
how  these -could  be  given 
more  scope  in  society  and.  the  I 
way  it  worked. 


His  origins  were  conven- 
tional: his  father  was  a 
retailer,  prosperous  anongh 
to  retire  in  his  early 
Young  George  was.  educated 
at  MQl  HID,  a non-conformist 
school  where  his  radical  ener- 
gies began  to  show  through; 
he  found  him«gif.  attending 
both  its  Congregational  ser- 
vice mid  the  Anglican  ' 

opposite,  “Not  a question  of : 
piety,. but  then  as  now,  I felt  1 1 
needed  all  the  spiritual  help  I 
could  get,"  he  wrote  in  his 
autobiography  Signs  of  Grass 

when  he  was  in  his  eighties.  I 

After  the  LSE,  he  set  off, 
mid-slump,  to  find  a Job  Jn  i 
New  York,  end  began  work  as  I 
an  office  boy  with  the  Interna-  j 
ttonal  Paper  Company.  He 
was  soon  sent  back  to  London 
to  develop  the  business  and 
stayed  with  foe  company  35 
years,  retiring  as.  rjhntrwwn 
and  managing,  director.,  of. 

British  International  Paper  in 
1971. 

In  the  war  years,  he  was 
appointed  to  work  with  Lord 


Jose  Ignacio  Domecq 


The  Nose 
of  Jerez 


JOSE  Ignacio  Domecq, 
who  has  died  aged  82, 
was  one  of  the  wine 
world's  most  influen- 
tial figures.  Known  univer- 
sally as  "The  Nose”  of 
Jerez  (a  reference  to  his 
imposing  profile  as  much 
as  his  ability  to  pick  out 
the  best  sherries  and 
brandies),  he  was  a wine- 
maker. and  taster  of  dis- 
tinction and,  for  many,  the 
personification  of  Spain's 
greatest  fortified  wine. 

Domecq  was  strongly 
associated  with  the  wines 
of  a Btngie.  large  company. 
He  Joined  the  historic  fam- 
ily bodega,  Pedro  Domecq 
SX  as  production  direc- 
tor and  vineyard  adminis- 
trator in  1940,  becoming  a 
board  director  seven  years 
later.  He  continued  to 
work..  at  Che . winery, . an  ! 
enormous,  white-washed . 
warren  of  cellars,  streets 
and  buildings,  dubbed 
“The  Jerusalem  of  Jerez” 
until  shortly  before  he  1 
died,  tasting  and  blending 
wines  with  focused  atten- 
tion to  detail. 

•Although  wealthy,  Do- 
mecq avoided  ostentation. 
For  years,  he  travelled  to. 
work  on  an  ancient  Moto 
Gnzti  Hispsnta  motorbike, 
with  his  Jack  - Russell, 
Paco,  In  a pannier  on  the 
back.  Even  In  the  wind  and 
rain,  he  refused  to  . wear 
protective  clothing.  Do- 
mecq was  not  the  seden- 
tary type-  He  played  polo 
until  well  Into  bis  seven- 
ties, sailed  regularly,  and 
rode  every  day  after  lunch. 

Like  many  prominent 
Jerezanos  of  his  genera- 
tion, Domecq  was  a great 
Anglophile  — what  the 
Spanish  journalist,  Jos6 
Penin,  has  termed  "the 
perfect  combination  of  the 
Andaluz  gentleman  and 
the  English  aristocrat.” 
Courteous  and  polite  at  all 
times,  he  was  a man  of 
refined  manners  and  good 
taste,  who  loved  England 
and  Englisbness  as  much 
as  his  native  Andalusia. 

But  wine  was  the  most 
important  thing  in  Do- 
mecq's  life.  He  was  always 
happiest  sipping  a copita  of 
fino  with  friends  or  ex- 
plaining the  Intricacies  of 
the  sherry-making  process 


Face  to  Faith 


to  viators-  Five  days  before 
he  died,  he  removed  Ms 
oxygen  mask  and  drank 
what  he  called  "la  penal- 
time  copita”  with  a first 
cousin. 

The  Nose’s  working  life 
coincided  with  a period  of 
considerable  change  at 
Pedro  Domecq  SA.  He  -was 
instrumental  in  developing 
the  company's  exports,  es- 
pecially to  Britain  and 
Latin  America,  achieving 
notable  success  with  La 
Tn«,  the  world-famous  fino 
brand,  and  Fundador 
brandy.  More  recently, 
after  difficult  years  in  the 
1980s,  the  sale  of  Pedro  Do- 
mecq SA  to  the  drinks 
multinational.  Allied,  after 


Fivedays  before 
he  died,  DonSecq 
removed  his- 
oxygen  mask  and 
drank  what  he  . . 
cafled  Ha 

penuttimacopfta’vrtv 

178  years  of  family  control, 
was  a source  of  great  per- 
sonal sadness. 

His  work  as  a winemaker 
brought  him  numerous 
awards  in  Spain  and  in 
1990,  he  was  voted  De- 
canter Magazine's  Man  of 
the  Year.  He  was  also  an 
active  member  of  the  board 
of  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Spain  and 
at  the  Cornejo  Regulador 
de  Jerez,  where  he  fought 
successfully  to  protect 
sherry  against  non-Span- 
ish imitations.  In  1996. 
producers  of  British 
"sherry”  were  forced  by 
the  European  Union  to 
rename  - their  product 
“British  Fortified  Wine”. 

Domecq  leaves  his  wife, 
Angelas  Fernindez  de  Bo- 
haiHlln  y Gonzdlez,  and  12 
children. 

Tiro  Atkin 

Jos 6 Ignado  Domecq,  wine' 
maker,  bom  July  31, 1914:  died 
January  15, 1997 


Beaverbrook  to  ensure  new* 
print  supply,  a crucial  role  in 
sustaiofog.thepresa  .of  a de- 
mocracy at  war.  At  the  end  of 
the  wax;  be  resisted  the  . invi- 
tation to  become  the  manag- 
ing  director  offee  Times.  The 
practical  Idealist  was  dedi- 
cated tetheegguch  fora  new 
definition  djtbe  proposes  of 


nity?  His  ideas  were  bril- 
liantly eipressed  in  his  first 
book.  The  Future  of  enter- 
prise CiSSQ  in  which  he  called 
for  a reform  of  company  law 
to  define'  more  dearly  and 
realistically  the  social  respan- 
sSbaitiesnf  a company.  With- 
out a revision  in  company 
law,  directors  were  caught  in  , 


The  poetical  idealist  was  dedicated  to 
the  surety for  a new  definition  of  the 
purpdses  of  enterprise  in  society 


enterprise  in-  society.  This 
was  Bp  ruling  passion 
His  fttoktog  to  the  1980s 
bad  focused  on  questions  still 
at  the  heart  of  business  and 
politics  today.  How  to  recon- 
cile efficiency  and  democ- 
racy? How  to  recognise  and 
balance  the  interests  of  the 
stakeholders  to.  business,  the 
shareholders,  the  consumers, 
the  employees,  the  commu- 


a . cats’  cradle  of  contradictory 
commitments.- 
His  ideas  were  elaborated  to 
a sates  of  books  over  the  next ' 
‘decades,  from  The  Responsible , 
Company  (1959),  . which 
launched  the  proposal  of  the  1 
social  audit;  to  77?*  Respon- 
sible Works'  (1975).  In  1987, 
crystallising  a lifetime  of  espe- , 
rience  and  dmltenw).  came 
The  Just  Society  to  which  he  ! 


took  the  force  of  Adam  Smith 
.to  his  ■ease  for 

change.  Smith  -had  wrti*«i, 
“All  the  members  of  a bat 
anced  society  stand  in  need  of 
each  other's  assistance  ... 
where  the  necessary  assis- 
tance is  reciprocally  afforded 
...  the  society  flourishes  and 
is  happy*" 

Just  as  he  believed  to  the 
social  responsibilities  of  busi- 
ness, Goyder  developed  a for- 
midable set  of  careers  beyond 
his  own  success  at  work:  Us 
27  years  to  the  Church  As- 
sembly he  described  as  his 
second  career.  His 
tog  for  synodical  government 
made  him  known  as  “the 
scourge  of  the  bishops".  Yet 
another  career  was  his  devo- 
tion as  scholar  and  collector 
of  books  and  art  With  Sir 
Geoffrey  Keynes,  he  set  up 
the  William  Blake  Trust  to 
194$;.  this  through  the 
Trianon  Press,  has  made 
Blake  wonderfully  accessible. 
Blake  wrote,  “I  must  Create  a 
Systran;  or  be  slav'd  by  An- 


The  perfect  combination  of  the  Andalnz  gentleman  and  the  English  aristocrat’ . . . Domecq  with  his  Jack  Russell,  Paco 


When  religion  lines  up 
against  love 


Jonathan  Romihi 

TWELVE  years  ago  Mary 
and  Daniel  fefl  in  love- 
Tbey  shared  everything,  . 
accept  religion.  When  they  ; 

wanted  to  become  engaged. 
Mary’s  parents  refused  to  let 
her  many  a non-Cathollc, 

white  Daniel's  parents  were 
adamant  that  he  should  not 
marry  outside  the  Jewish 
&ith.  The  couide  split  up. 

. Their  tale  did  not  end  thee. 

Daniel  went  away  and  mamw 
someone  of  his  own  faith  but  it 

- proved  unsuccessftzl  and 
ended  in  divorce.  Ten  years 
later  he  returned  to  bis  home 
town  and.  tohis  surprise, 
found  Mary  still  livingthere 
and  single.  This  time  they 

allowed  -external  foctore  to 

Intrude,  and  they  now  have 

two  children.  Both  regard  the 


and  only  regret  the  decade  titey 

wfQ  be  seen  in 


.some  quarters  as  the  triumph 

oftorve  over  tradition,  others 
wfflvtewit  as  aitiigious  disas- 
ter. But  xnizadfoiih  marriage 
has  become  an  increasing 
trend  changing  the  face  of  all 
religious  communities  in 
Britaixb.- 

It  has  been  estimated  that 
some  67  per  centof  all  Catho- 
lics marry  out  rtf  their  faith,  as 
do  44  per  cent  of  Jews*  while 
the  Church  ofEegland  has 
issuedspecial  guidelines  for 
the  increasing  number  of 

mhoedfoith  marriages.  Mus- 
lim, Sikh  and  Btodn  leaders 
are  also  alarmed  at  the  in- 
crease in  such  marriages. 

The  classic  objection  is  that 
a dual-faith  houseboW  ends  up 

asano&Kb  household  and. 
thOdren  are  brought  up  with- 
otomjyrdiflousguidmice. 

From  a Jewish  paint  of  view, 
theu  tetheadditfimalnonoam 

! {tfxmmfiilcai  survival.  For  the 

. sso^oostrong  community  to 

•ftrttn  mlWufrlth  Tnarrlagft 
could  lead  toahiebdrcjKHit 


rate  and  endanger  the  continu- 
ity of  British  Jewry. 

Until  now  it  had  been  as- 
sumed that  those  who  choose 
partners  from  a different  reli- 
gion ware  rejecting  their  own 

faith:  marrying  out  was  seen 

as  opting  out  However,  as  was 

revealed  at  a recent  seminar 
for  mixed-faith  couples  at  the 
Sternberg  Centre  for  Judaism, 
nothing  could  be  Anther  from 

the  truth.  - 

Manyofthosetoamcredr- 
faifertfatkmShip  are  deeply . 
attached  to  their  religions  tra- 
ditton,  wish  to  maintain  it  for 
themselves  and  pass  it  cm  to 
the  next  generation^The  vast  - 
majority  did  not  consciously 
seek  out  an  other-faith  partner 
^ it  Just  happened  that  way 
J through  a chance  aacounter, 
be  Hat  a college  course,  - 

thxou^iwortopgtogdhfirorat 
a social  gathering. 

In  a toterant,  multi-cultural 
society  such  as  Britain  today, 
in  whkai  people  are  Judged  as 

individuals  rather  thanby  the 


religious  group  to  which  they 
belong,  it  is  inevitable  that 
once  members  cf  the  different 
faiths  mix  together  they  will 
QBtahVtsh  nelatl  wnsh  ipa  with 
each  other.  Moreover,  they 
often  find  that  the  social  and 
cultural  Interests  they  have  in 
common  outweigh  the  reli- 
gious differences  that  divide 
them.  Intermarriage  is  tte  flip 
side  of  pluralism- 
some  parents  may  object  to 
iffl  |wtMvffllt:h  relationship  on 
religious  grounds,  but  even 
those  who  have  no  active  tradi- 
tion can  be  surprisingly  hos- 
tile—be  it  out  of  prejudice,  or 
I tear  that  the  new  partner  will 
drive  a wedge  between  them 

and  their  son  br  daughter. 

Another  problem  is 
where  to  hold  the  mar- 
riage, who  win  conduct 
it,  and  which  members  of  the 
family  will  boycott  it  Many 
exasperated  couples  wonder 
whether  it  might  be  better  just 
to  elope.  Even  more  critical  is 
the  question  of  the  children, 
and  which  faith  they  will 
Inherit. 

If  there  is  one  golden  rule  for 
mixed-faith  couples  it  Is  to  dis- 
cuss everything  In  advance  — 

so  that  both  partners  know 
what  is  important  to  the  other 
and  sensitive  issues  can  be 
ironed  out  before  they  become 
major  traumas.  Itapplies  to 
everyone.  Befnnwmanywho 


considered  themselves  lapsed, 
are  surprised  how  childhood 
memories  and  religions  roots 
re-assert  themselves  when 
they  establish  a home  or  be- 
come parents. 

For  relatives,  the  golden 
rule  is  to  keep  foe  channels  of 
communication  open,  so  that 
even  if  they  disapprove  of  the 
match,  they  do  not  sever  fam- 
ily links  over  it  Stay-login 
touch  also  means  that  they 
will  have  some  influence  to  the 
years  ahead.  Breaking  contact 

only  makes  their  worst  fears 

become  more  likely. 

The  situation  presents  a di- 
lemma for  rabbis  and  vicars 
too.  They  have  to  consider  the 
survival  of  their  distinctive 
traditions  by  encouraging 
members  to  marry  within  the 
faith.  Yet  when  they  come 
across  a particular  mixed-faith 
couple  who  are  deeply  in  love 
and  may  lead  a blissftUly 
happy  life  together,  they  have 
to  respond  to  their  needs  also. 

It  is  a religious  dilemma 
ministers  of  all  faiths  can  no 
longer  ignore.  They  will  either 
have  to  turn  their  backs  on  a 
significant  number  of  their 
flock,  or  find  ways  cfaccommo- 
d siting  mixed-faith  households 
within  their  communities. 

Dr  Jonathan  Remain  is  rabbi  of 
Maidenhead  Synaoootie  and 
author  ot  Till  Faith  Us  Do  Part. 
(HarparCollins  1996). 


Weekend  Birthdays 


To  wish  Paula  Rego,  62  tomor- 
row, a happy  birthday  party,  is 
just  asking  for  it:  one  of  those 
sharply-lit  events  involving 
characters  she  once  fancied 
and  people  she  once  knew,  up 
to  their  old  tricks,  throwing 
tantrums,  poking  fan.  Indulge 
tog  In  a spot  of  fetish  ism  and 
generally  behaving  pretty 
badly.  But  why  shouldn't  they? 
After  all,  in  manypictures 
over  the  years,  in  prints  and 
murals,  Rego  has  kept  on  revis- 
iting her  Portuguese  child- 
hood and  English  adidthood, 
casting  herself  and  her  family 
in  nursery  rhyme  roles.  More 


at  the  Bon  Soir 


AS  Mae  Barnes  waited 
backstage  to  go  on  at 
the  1999  cabaret  con- 
vention at  New 
York's  Town-  BaB  she  ex- 
claimed joyously,  Tm  coo- 
kta' ".  Such  enthusiasm  was 
rumnricaMe  ■'■rflbongh  at  that 
age,  and  sH  fee  more  so  to 
somebody  who  had  lost  both 
Togq  to  and  now  sang 

from  a wheelchair.  This  could 
have  been  the  grimmest  con- 
trast to  her  introducing  the 
Charleston  on  Broadway  to 
1924,  but  she  never  had  any 
truck  with  the  maudlin  — and 
the  audience  would  not  let  her 
go  with  Just  fee  two  songs 
allotted  each' performer. 

Barnes,  who  has  died  aged 
89,  was  bora  Edith  May  Sttth 
in  Greenwich  VBJage.  A dock- 
worker's  daughter,  she  real- 
ised even  before  she  got  to 
school  that  she  would  go  on 
the  stage.  She  dated  this 
knowledge  tn  the  matinee  of  a 
vaudeville  show  when  a fellow 
came  on  stage  and  sang  some- 
thing she  knew.  She  Jumped 
from  her  mother’s  lap  into  the 
a late  «nd  sang  along:  every- 
body applauded,  and  the 
sflenced  on-stage  singer  was 
gracious  enough  to  have  the 
spotlight  turned  upon  this  In- 
fant upstart 

A few  years  later  she  took 
up  the  piano  found  that 
she  could  dispraise  with  les- 
sens after  a fortnight,  such  i 

was  her  knack  to  picking  up  a 

tune.  By  12  she  was  through  i 
with  school,  tailing  the  au- 1 
thoritles  her  family  was  leav- 
ing the  city.  She  was  in  fact 1 
gramg  no  farther  fean  Harlem 
and  the  Plantation  Chib. 

She  then  toured  to  a black 
vaudeville  act,  and  was  back 
in  New  York  for  Rimnirf  Wild 
uto  fee  first  appearance  of  the 
Charleston  on  Broadway. 
Other  Shows  included  Shuffle 
Along,  Rang  Tang,  and  Rain- 
bow with  Charles  Buggies  and 
Libby  Holman.  Her  tap-danc- 
ing brought  Increasing  praise 
— and  was  dealt  a cruel  blow 
by  a car  accident  in  1938 
which  fractured  her  pelvis. 

She  was  determined  to 
adapt  to  this,  and  began  sing- 
ing standards  in  clubs  of  vary- 
ing hue.  She  appeared  at  such 
places  as  Giro’s  in  Hollywood 
and  at  parties  given  by  social- 
ite Elsa  Maxwell — where  the 
guests  might  mrinda  Cole  Por- 
ter or  the  Duke  of  Windsor  — 
as  well  as  at  dives  where  she 
regaled  the  patrons  with  low 
songs  and  even  collected  tips 
from  the  tables  with  her  groin. 

Better  than  that 
were  fee  many  «map 
dabs  — often  run  by 
the  Mafia  — which 
continued  to  dot  Manhattan 
after  the  war.  One  of  these  was 
fee  Little  Casino,  where  she 
frequently  sang  wife  Jimmie 
Daniels.  When  this,  dosed  to 
the  late  1940s  moved  an  to  fee 
Ban  Soir,  which  was  to  be- 
came one  af  the  best  known. 
One  of  the  most  unusual 
sights  here  must  have  been 
Mae  Barnes's  playing  bass 
during  the  great  stamfup  co- 
median Phyllis  Diner’s  fern  at 
fee  plana 

Other  dubs  in  which  she 
performed  were  the  Blue 
Angel  and  Le  Cupidon,  and 
she  again  came  to  London  for 
the  Colony  Room  and  a season 
in  Jack  Hylton’s  The  Knights 
<f  Madness.  It  is  astonishing  to 
think  feat  she  was  above 
Peter  Sellers  on  fee  bill  as  a 
music-hall  torn  at  the  Empire. 

Hers  was  a big  voice,  but 
that  energy  came  wife  perfect 
diction  and  a deep  apprecia- 
tion of  popular  sang.  This  did 
not  preclude  an  Innovative, 
even  irreverent  approach.  She 
proved  feat  Ol’ManRhxrcsn 
be  taken  fast  and,  in  Summer- 
thru,  enunciates  “hu-u-u-sh, 
little  child”  as  if  an  infant  is 
present 

Her  droll  humour  was  em- 
phasised by  a habit  of  affect- 
ing difficulty  to  hoisting  her 
by-now  great  form  upon  the 


Goyder. ..a 


other  Man’s."  This  seems  to 
sum  up  Goyder’s  lifetime  as 
an  industrialist,  a crusading 

a SCbolaT. 

And  at  fee  heart  af  every- 
thing vns  big  happiness:  this 
sprung  from  his  love  of  Rose- 
mary Bosanquet  whom  he 
met  and  married  In  1936. 
They  had  eight  children  and 
23  grandchildren,  and  a hand- 
some home  to  Suffolk  which 
made  anybody  who  visited  it 
as  happy  as  its  inhabitants. 

This  was  a big  life,  and 
great  too,  to  Blake’s  words, 
“to  its  m inure  particulars’’. 


George  Annin  Goyder,  busi- 
nessman and  social  philoso- 
pher, bom  June  22,  1908;  died 
January  19, 1997. 


B 


Scissors  Hash  and  feet  stamp 
when  the  servants  fan  to  exer- 
cise proper  control  on  the 
young  master.  Tears  before 
bedtime  but,  meanwhile, 
thanks  to  the  artist  for  so  many 
happy  returns  to  those  parts  of 
the  memory  where  fiction  tri- 
umphs and  scores  are  settled. 

Today's  birthdays:  Carazan 
Aquino,  former  president,  fee 
Philippines,  64;  Raymond 
Baxter,  broadcaster  and 

writer,  75;  Margaret  Don- 
nelly. prison  governor,  57; 


sbe  chides  and  moeks,  enlist- 


to  her  aM  and  doling  out  appro- 
priate comeuppances. 


producer,  former  deputy  chair- 
man, Open  University,  66; 

Tom  Shebbeare,  director,  the 
Prince’s  Trust.  45. 

Tomorrow's  other  birthdays: 
Elizabeth  Attridge,  Whlte- 
R ail  adviser  chi  European  legis- 
lation, 63;  Anita  Baker, 
singer,  songwriter,  39,  Timo- 
thy CKffbrd,  director 
National  Galleries  of  Scotland, 
51;  Jules  Fedfler,  cartoonist 
and  playwright  68;  Sfaphane 
GrappellL  Jazz  violinist,  pia- 
nist, composer,  89;  Eddie  Van 
Halen,  rock  guitarist,  40; 
Christopher  Hampton,  play- 
Wright,  51;  Aldo  Mortta. 

founder,  Sony  Corporation,  76; 
Paul  Newman,  actor,  72;  Dr 
Paul  Nurse,  director-general. 
Imperial  Cancer  Research 
Fund,  48;  Roger  Vadim,  fflm 

director,  69. 


piano  lid  for  a song  or  two. 
FQm  of  this  survives  to  the 
Museum  of  Broadcasting  in 
New  York,  to  one  of  fee  tele- 
vised shows  which  purport  to 
take  place  at  a party  In  Hugh 
Hefoer’s  apartment  at  the  top 
of  a Chicago  skyscraper.  An- 
other fine  sighting  cf  her  is  a 
scene  In  that  1S6S  cult  noir 
movie  about  a hfest.  Odds 
Against  Tomorrow,  to  which 
she  Is  driven  from  a club's 
stage  by  a drunken,  guilt- 
stricken  Harry  Belafonte. 

She  was  not  confined  to 
dubs  but  also  toured  in  a 
19506  revival  of  The  ZiegfMd 
Follies  wife  Tallulah  Bank- 
head  and  Bea  Arthur.  This  did 
not  reach  Broadway  but  de- 
lighted them  to  Boston.  With 
Shirley  Booth,  sbe  was  back 
on  Broadway  one  last  time,  to 
Dorothy  Fields’s  and  Arthur 
Schwartz’s  Ry  the  Beautiful 
Sea. 

It  is  unfortunate  that 
Barnes  found  little  time  to 
record,  for  she  comes  across 
well  on  disc.  Sbe  made  some 
sides  for  Atlantic  in  the  early 
1950s  Including  a splendid  ver- 


Barnes... joyous 

sion  of  Irving  Berlin’s  rarely- 
performed  (7  Ain’t  Gonna  Be 
No)  Topsy  which  is  both  a 
hilarious  nnd  pungent  asser- 
tion of  pride  in  being  black. 

For  fee  Vanguard  label  sbe 
made  a 1958  album  wife  the 
producer  John  Hammond*  cel- 
ebrated for  discoveries  from 
Billie  Holiday  to  Bob  Dylan 
and  Bruce  Springsteen.  As 
well  as  her  regular  accompa- 
nist, Ray  Tunia,  was 
joined  by  two  men  from  Ba- 
sie’s band  to  the  1930s:  trum- 
peter Buck  Clayton  and  drum- 
mer Jo  Jones. 

Her  was  great  ftm  and 
the  scene  of  her  being  shown 
round  Windsor  Castle  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  the  1930s 
comes  to  mind.  They  came  to  a 
huge  portrait  of  Queen  Mary. 
“What  a regal  woman,”  said 
Mae.  The  Prince  af  Wales 
replied,  “Yes,  X believe  there 
are  only  two  truly  regal 
women  to  this  world,  my 
mother  and  Bessie  Smith.” 

Mae  Barnes  had  it,  too,  so 
much  so  that  he  would  have 
done  better  to  marry  her  — 
and  made  England  a livelier 
place. 

ChilaUiplier  llrotm 

Mas  Barnes,  singer,  bam  1907; 
died  December  13, 1996 


Correction 


Due  to  a transmission  error, 
we  used  the  wrong  picture  to 
our  January  21  obituary  of 
the  Labour  MP,  Martin  Red- 
mond. We  apologise. 


Death  Notices 

mown.  On  21M  January  at  horn*  In  Ap- 
pfeby.  Amis  (nto  SMQ  and  83.  Wile  of 
Ms  Richard,  mtfhor  J Maraorat  and 
ttw  Icaa  John,  aantoa  in  MBDranon  t*  hor 
gs  at  Cams**  Craraoriam  on  Tuesday 
Mh  Janm  at  Mbm.  Family  nowan 
only,  donattor®  If  desired  to  Mario  Curio 
Cancer  Care.  Caiarel  CBhic.  Vtdorta  Ptac*. 
Carlisle.  AS  anqulrlm  Ml  01228  23*87 
DE  SOUZA,  too  CD  oae  mad  at  homa  on 
19th  M January,  iwtwal  to  bo  held  at  St 
Oomont  Danoa.  The  Strand.  2.16pm.  29th  of 
January.  No  flowers  plaase.  donaltona  win 
be  coonctad  at  the  craven  tor  Renal 
Dialysis. 

gajjnCK,  CSOon!.  ArtM  ol  Topaham. 
Suddenly  on  January  22nd.  Much  hmd 
PMricta.  tatter  ana  grandpa. 
Funeral  Sacvtce  Exeter  and  Devon  Creme. 
mrl  wn  Thursday  January  son  at  ZjQOpm. 
Runny  flowers  only,  conations  U desired  to 
State-.  CIO  Mtehefl  Funeral  Services. 
King  Wlfltsm  Street  Earner  EX4  BPO. 
nOBMSON,  Brian  *Mto)  o I Longslght. 

nparas.  Brio  of  Henbury  near  DroRwtEh. 
Wgt*.  PaaceMy  at  home  on  January  ?M 
1*7.  aged  B1  years.  Much  loved  husband 
g!  Margaret  and  latter  of  Charles  and 
Simon.  Funeral  service  at  Worcester  cr». 
imaertum  an  Tuesday  January  son  « 
IlSOam.  FamOy  Sowars  only,  donatloia  g 
c/o  E.  Cnarer  Funeral 
R°“1 

I SJSfF1  »•»«*»■  Dtod  suddenly 

sbk%mSmi  EsnSsa- 

- 

Wowed  by  cremaiton,  Trf  DIM  720  0306. 

^•syrL'srsS 

In  Memoriam 

1 smssrtssiziTzjs^s^ 


Birthdays 


HOUUiij.  Ian  is  g Manager  today)  Ham 
bwp^lov. 

Anniversaries 

CARDtiMt  for  via  unni  ■ m *- 

Bttltament  leva  mdkkfeL  HmSHm 
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The  muddle  of 
moral  medicine 

Rationing  needs  open  debate 

WHO  SAID  the  health  service  could  not  resolve  its 
funding  crisis?  The  allegations  in  this  week's  Edin- 
burgh fetal  accident  inquiry  provide  one  solution: 
allocate  ftmding  according  to  social  behaviour.  The 
inquiry  heard  that  a 15-year-old  gin,  who  had  suffered 
acute  liver  failure,  was  denied  a liver  transplant  on 
“moral  grounds”  — the  feet  that  the  girl  had  experi- 
mented with  drugs  and  her  mother  was  a drug  user. 
The  introduction  of  a moral  criterion  would  open  up  all 
manner  of  opportunities  for  potential  savings.  Consider 
the  treatments  which  could  be  withdrawn  on  social 
grounds:  liver  transplants  from  drinkers,  HIV  medi- 
cines from  drug  addicts  or  people  involved  in  promiscu- 
ous sex,  heart  operations  from  the  overweight,  accident 
and  emergency  care  from  careless  or  drunken  drivers, 
lung  cancer  treatment  from  smokers,  not  to  mention  the 
whole  host  of  medical  work  dealing  with  sports  injuries. 

The  Scottish  case  is  still  not  over.  The  mother’s  story 
was  supported  by  her  GP,  who  said  he  believed  the 
transplant  had  been  dented  the  girl  “on  the  basis  of  her 
psychosocial  background”,  but  the  key  hospital  doctor, 
who  now  works  in  America,  has  not  yet  given  evidence. 
She  is  due  to  return  in  April  when  the  hearing  reopens. 
Meanwhile,  the  General  Medical  Council  (GMC)  was 
quick  to  assert  yesterday  that  any  such  approach  would 
be  a breach  of  medical  ethics  and  be  subject  to  strict 
disciplinary  action.  Its  rule  book  on  medical  practice 
unequivocally  bars  doctors  from  withholding  treatment 
because  of  a patient’s  lifestyle.  In  the  words  of  a GMC 
spokesman:  “The  guidance  is  as  plain  as  daylight” 

Yet  it  is  not  quite  that  simple.  However  the  Edin- 
burgh case  finally  concludes,  the  issue  will  not  go  away. 
The  British  Medical  Association  yesterday  said  there 
was  a dear  difference  between  advising  patients  on 
lifestyle  matters  for  health  reasons,  like  suggesting  to 
patients  that  they  give  up  smnfring  or  lose  weight,  and 
refusing  them  treatment  because  they  were  Indulging 
in  behaviour  dangerous  to  health.  But  the  two  overlap. 
It  is  only  three  years  ago- that  surgeons  at  two  separate 
medical  centres  — Wythenshawe  near  Manchester  and 
Leicester  — were  reported  to  have  withdrawn  non- 
urgent coronary  bypass  operations  from  patients  who 
were  refusing  to  give  up  smoking,  initially  a junior 
health  minister  supported  the  moves  until  her  senior 
spotted  they  were  being  sucked  into  a rationing  debate 
and  declared  that  ft  was  not  their  job  to  intervene  in 
rfinjjoai  decisions. 

Doctors  should  be  wary  of  allowing  politicians  who 
refuse  to  provide  sufficient  resources  for  the  NHS  to 
shift  the  responsibility  for  what  are  basic  rationing 
decisions  cm  to  medical  shoulders.  No  one  should 
defend  the  Scottish  hospital  if  the  allegations  are 
upheld.  But  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  social 
criteria  are  already  being  covertly  applied:  the  elderly 
denied  access  to  intensive  care  units,  diabetics  refused 
renal  dialysis,  alcoholics  turned  down  for  liver  trans- 
plants. Covert  policies  should  be  unacceptable  in  a 
democracy.  It  is  time  Britain’s  major  parties  were 
forced  to  fece  the  difficult  political  challenge  of  con- 
structing an  overt  rationing  approach  that  many  other 
western  nations  are  already  developing. 


Dangerous  attraction 

Hooray  for  Alan  Clark’s  selection 

ALAN  CLARK’S  selection  as  Conservative  candidate 
for  Kensington  and  Chelsea  ought  of  course  to  be  a 
cause  for  consternation.  This  is,  after  all,  the  principal 
political  villain  of  the  Arms  to  Iraq  scandal,  a man  vsho 
ironically  would  probably  have  been  forced  to  resign 
from  political  life  when  the  Scott  Report  was  published 
last  year.  But  there  you  go.  That  was  last  year  and  this 
is  this,  and  the  whirligig  of  time  has  brought  rewards 
not  revenge.  Instead  of  leaving  political  life,  Mr  Gaik 
has  succeeded  in  reentering  it  It  all  goes  to  show  the 
wisdom  of  Talleyrand;  to  be  right  or  wrong  is  all  a 
matter  of  dates. 

Mr  Clark’s  selection  is,  in  truth,  a source  of  many 
pleasures,  some  of  which  we  can  own  up  to.  Apart  from 
anything  else,  it  is  good  to  see  a 68-year-old  win  a 
nomination.  But  most  of  all  it  is  a triumph  for  the 
heroic  inconsistency  of  the  human  species.  No  passage 
of  a political  life  is  more  contradictory  than  Mr  Clark’s. 
Readers  of  his  Diaries  will  recall  that  the  then  MP  for 
Plymouth  was  anxious  to  stand  down  from  politics  as 
long  ago  as  1985,  an  impulse  he  eventually  conquered, 
but  only  until  1992,  and  which  he  has  now  reversed 
once  more.  Mr  Clark’s  thoughts  about  his  previous 
constituency  association  ought  to  have  guaranteed  that 
he  would  never  dare  apply  for  a Conservative  nomina- 
tion again,  let  alone  get  one.  “I  find  most  of  them  boring, 
petty,  malign,  clumsily  conspiratorial,  and  parochial  to 
a degree  that  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Once  contempt  and  irritation  passes  a 
certain  level,  1 am  not  good  at  concealing  my  feelings,” 
he  confessed  in  the  Diaries.  Kensington  and  Chelsea 
Conservative  Association  has  been  warned,  as  indeed 
have  the  electors  of  the  Royal  Borough. 

There  will  doubtless  be  those  who  will  lecture  us  that 
the  selection  of  Mr  Clark  makes  It  difficult  for  the 
Conservative  Party  to  parade  itself  ever  again  as  the 
party  of  family  values.  Mr  dark  is  in  feet  if  one  reads 
the  Diaries,  a notably  dedicated  upholder  of  the  family. 1 
in  his  own  idiosyncratic  way.  But  one  sees  what  the 
critics  mean.  Mr  Clark  has  led  what  discreet  news- 
papers used  to  describe  as  a colourful  life  and  it  will 
now  be  that  bit  harder  for  John  Major  to  lead  his  party 
on  a moral  crusade.  But  who  in  their  right  mind  is 
complaining  about  that? 

A special  award  from  the  Friends  of  Inconsistency 
ought  to  be  minted  for  the  members  of  the  Kensington 
and  Chelsea  Conservative  Association.  At  the  aid  of 
last  year  they  dismissed  Sir  Nicholas  Scott,  himself 
hardly  less  colourful  than  Mr  Clark,  amid  a general  j 
fboTtnp  that  he  had  brought  the  Conservative  Party  in 
SW3  into  disrepute.  ^ J 

Now,  within  wedss,  they  are  offered  a choice  between 
fop  nephew  of  the  most  worthy  Lord  Howe  and  the  most 
celebrated  tony  rake  of  the  age.  Placed  at  this  cross- 
roads. Chelsea  Tories  have  instinctively  chosen  the 
dangerous  rather  than  the  quiet  life.  If  only  more 
ronstituenqy  parties,  both  Conservative  and  labour, 
had  the  temerity  to  do  the  same,  then  we  would  havea 
more  interesting  political  class  than  we  do.  Even 
if  no  one  else  does  so,  political  journalists  everywhere 
will  salute  them  for  their  generosity. 
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Two  lords  stand 
up  for  liberty 

Ttk  Chief  Constable  of 
I Merseyside,  Sir  James 
Sharpies  (Letters,  January  21), 
fails  to  acknowledge  that  for 
decades,  the  police  have  car- 
ried out  elactoxiic  surveil- 
lance in  people's  homes;  of- 
fices and  elsewhere  without 
lawful  authority,  whether  at 
common  law  or  under  statute. 

Accordingly,  although  $lr  «■ 
James  rightly  refers  to  fee  fact 

that  the  police  want  such  activ- 
ities placed  on  the  statutory 
footing  to  ensure  “clarity  and 
transparency",  the  paramount 
need  is  to  bring  the  practice 
within  the  rule  (flaw,  wife 
effective  safeguards  against 
fee  ndsuse  of  these  extraordi- 
nary, but  occasionally  neces- 
sary. powers. 

■Sir  James  falls  to  explain 
why  prior  judicial  authoris- 
ation is  inappropriate  in  this 
country  when  it  is  required  in 
every  other  Commonwealth 
and  European  democracy. 

Indeed,  the  American 
Supreme  Court  decided,  a 
quarter  of  a century  , ago,  feat 
fee  federal  government  was 
forbidden  by  the  Fourth 
Amendment  protection 

against  unlawful  searches  and 
seizures  from  carrying  out 
electronic  surveillance  with- 
out judicial  authorisation, 
even  in  a case  of  national  secu- 
rity. The  court  telied  upon  tra- 
ditional British  ran  gHtnti omul 
case-law  to  explain  fee  impor- 
tance of  fee  separation  of  pow- 
ers: namely  feat  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  police  to  investigate 
and  prosecute  but  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  fee  independent  jud- 
iciary to  pnwnrv  that  the  exer- 
cise of  police  powers  is 

lawfully  justified. 

Judges  are  perfectly  capable 
of  granting  ex  parte  orders 
speedily  in  urgent  cases.  They 
do  so  frequently  when  grant- 
ing interlocutary  injunctions 
or  orders  to  inspect  bank  re- 
cords orMareva  orders. 

I agree  with  Sir  James  feat 
them  needs  to  be  effective  legal 

safeguards  againigtimjncHfi. 

fable  invasions  ofpersonal  pri- 
vacy by  the  media,  but  that 
does  not  justify  the  absence  of 
effective  Independent  judicial 
safeguards  in  relation  to  fee 
police  service. 

Lord  Lester  of  Heme  Hill. 
House  ofLords. 

London  SW1A0PW. 

WOUR  leader  (January  22) 

T on  inter-party  consult- 
ations about  how  to  adapt  the 
Police  Bill  does  not  do  justice 
to  the  peculiarities  of  Labour’s 
behaviour. 

Here  is  a Shadow  Cabinet 
member  who  refused  to  take 
any  account  of  Liberal  Demo- 
crat arguments  chi  the  inva- 
sion of  civil  liberties  until  . 
forced  to  move  halfway  by  a 
threatened  revolt  of  Labour 
peas.  He  has  however  beer 
willing,  after  the  vote,  to  hold 

confidential  talks  wtth  fhi» 

Conservative  Home  Secretary 
— a Labour-Conservative  aff- 
iance from  which  the  Liberal 
Democrats  were  carefully 
excluded. 

There  have  been  a number 
of  instances  on  local  councils 
where  Labour  and  the  Conser- 
vatives have  cooperated  with 
each  other  rather  than  have  to 
bargain  with  the  Liberal  Dem- 
ocrats. This  underlines  that  it 
also  happens  at  national  leveL 
Lord  McIntosh’s  behaviour 
In  the  final  stages  of  the  debate 
on  Monday  reminded  me 
strongly  of  the  Labour  council 
leaders  Liberal  Democrats 
have  to  cope  wife  in  the  North 
of  England — doggedly  defend- 
ing Labour’s  political  territory 
against  all  incomers.  Roy  Jen- 
kins’s suggestion  that  each  of 
the  opposition  parties  might 
reasonably  vote  for  each 
other’s  amendment  was 
thrown  back  in  his  face. 

Tony  Blair’s  rhetoric  about 
building  a broader  popular  and 
parliamentary  base  of  support 
for  a reforming  government  is 
contradicted  by  this  sort  of 
manoeuvre. 

Lord  Wallace  of  Sattalxe. 
House  ofLords, 

London  SW1A  OPW. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
to  Catherine  Bennett 
(Enter  the  little  child- 
ren on  the  bottom 
line,  January  22)  for  making 
her  plea  for  mare  space  and 

fewer  babies.  A high  birthrate 
was  necessary  when  the  mor- 
tality rate  was  higher.  Today  it 
spells  disaster  for  fee  environ- 
ment, It  fa  natural  for  women 
to want  children,  but  would  it 
not  be  better  iffertflity  dimes 

were  replaced  by  adoption 
agendeS?  There  are  enough 


would-be-mothers. 

| JohnBelofL 
6 Blackest  Place, 

Edinburgh  EH91RL. 

CATHERINE  BENNETTS 

fynlmqmlpgrtQh  or  astray 

Few  parents  would  take  “com- 
placent pleasure"  tax  “stories  of 
frustrated  rihiMAparing1^  and 
anyone  who  has  witnessed  the 
pitiful  igolsmeddeuxotso 
many  fihTldlflfla  mnplgg  wniilil 

scarcely  regard  them  as  “mod- 
els of  civic  responsib  ility”. 
Children  are  not  commodities 
to  be  valued  or  rejected  accord- 
ing to  considerations  of  qual- 
ity, quantity  or  convenience. 
(Dr)  Margaret  Maisan- 
5 Jubilee  Road,  Swanage. 
Dorset  BH132SE. 


A LTBOGGH  it  must  be  dif- 
#4ficultfor  infertile  couples 
to  listen  to  arguments  that 
Britain  (and  the  world)  does 
not  need  more  children,  they 

could  help  to  reduce  psycho- 
logical pressure  on  the 
childless. 

The  family-values  propo- 
nents would  have  you  believe 
that  parenthood  is  all-impor- 
tant; In  today’s  world,  it  is  a 

course  of  action  that  carries 
enormous  responsibility, 
which  many  adults  clearly 
cannot  meet.  Isn't  It  about 
time  we  acknowledged  this 
and  stopped  putting  parent- 
hood an  a pedestal? 

A sane  and  humane  society 
is  not  one  that  encourages  the 
production  of  more  babies  by 
increasingly  bizarre  and  ex- 
pensive methods,  but  one  that 
values  and  cares  property  for 
every  one  that  is  bom. 
YSFyfe- 
OverLane, 

Easter  Compton, 

BristoL 

IT  WOULD  beabravepditi-  ’ 
dan  indeed  who  proposed 
that  we  should  tax  Chose  who 
produce  more  than  two  off- 
spring— rather  than  reward 
them  as  at  present  wife  hem- 
fits — and  give  financial 


rewards  to  those  who  choose 
to  remain  childless.  But  this 
will  have  to  become  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  If  we  are  to 
tackle  over-population. 

We  need  a national  papula* 
i don  plan  to  ensure  that  num- 
; bera  remain  in  equilibrium. 

Through  a system  of  child 
vouchers,  parents  could  have 

more  than  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  offspring,  but  only  If 

they  were  willing  to  pay  for 
the  excess  by  purchasing  . . 
vouchers  from  the  childless. 
Allan.  Rond. 

1 Windsor  Avenue. 

Whitley  Bay  NE262NU. 

mjftfHAT  criteria  does  Cafe- 
W erine  Bennett  use  to  as- 
sert that  Britain  is  over- 
crowded? The  definition  of  the 

space  human  beings  need  is 
bound  to  be  relative.  Perhaps 
some  ofthe  expectations  of 
Guardian  journalists  could  be 

lowered.  Not  all  babies  are 
bom  In  council  estates  wife 
poor  recreational  facilities. 
Space  Is  not  necessarily  the 
problem-  The  problem  Is  the 
unwillingness  of  some  adults 
to  share  it 
JndicaeDeThise. 

Politics  Department, 

College  of  Europe, 

8000  Bruges,  Belgium. 


S THE  director  rf  thepri* 


tty  unit  quoted  by  Chfaerfo* 

Bennett,  may  I be  flowed  to 

reply?  Male-factor  infertility 
plays  a bigger  part  in  the  in- 
ability of  couples  to  conceive 
than  was  though  Catherine 

Bennett  seeks  to  disparage  the 
news  that  two  men  wife  no 
sperm  count  are  to  become 

fathers.  What  she  neglected  to 

point  out  was  that  these  were 
the  first  pregnancies  achieved 
inthe  UK  as  a result  of  sperm 
extracted  from  frozen  testic- 
ular biopsy. 

Until  recently,  sperm  ex- 
traction from  the  testis  was 
performed  using  microsur- 
gery and  the  extraction  had  to 


wife’s  egg  coUecthm.  It  is  now 
possible  to  frame  testicular 

tissue  with  one  small  surgical 
procedure  so  that  several  at- 
tempts at  fatracystoptasmic 
Sperm  Injection  (ICSI)canbe 
carried  out  subsequently.  The 
latest  SCSI  results — January 
to  September  1996—  In  my 
unit  shorn  a pregnancy  rate  of 
28.5  per  cent 
RKGoswamy. 

Medical  Director. 

The  Churchill  Clinic. 

80  Lambeth  Road. 

London  SEl  7PW. 


A diagnosis  for  the  NHS  ©nparade 

"a-/  tejHY  most  vivid  memo 

Ivl  the  army  cadet  fore 
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I HANK  you  for  Andrew 

I Dflnofs  excellent  article 

I on  NHS  ftmding  (Magic 
Required,  January  23).  No 

party  can  pretend  to  be  fee 
saviour  of  the  NHS  if  it 
doesn't  put  Its  money  where 
its  mouth  is. 

Unfortunately,  and  almost 
amazingly,  with  Gordon 
Brown's  announcement  of 
fast  Monday,  Labour  has  sur- 
rendered the  public  spending 
debate  to  the  Tories  before  it 
even  started.  No  amount  of 
cosmetic  management-baiting 
will  provide  the  hard  cash 
needed  to  meet  increasing  de- 
mand and  costs. 

Mr  DOnot  is  correct  In  fear- 
ing an  ever  higher  take-up  of 
private  medical  insurance  in 

*fr°flTfnrn,  arid  ft  Ic  piwally 

predicted  that  14  per  cent  of 
the  population  wfll  have  prlr 
vate  cover  by  the  end  ofthe 
decade  (compared  to  11  per 
cent  currently).  This  is  not  an 
attractive  proposition;  private 
insurance  will  always  cost 
more  to  the  Individual  than  a 
universal,  tax-funded  systan. 

I and  my  party,  like  Mr  Dfl- 
not  and  some  others,  are  try- 
ing to  make  sure  that  there  is 
an  honest  and  open  political 


debate  about  the  level  of 
health  spending,  wife  the 

rp«iilh>Tit  lmpHfiirinf|^||hr 

future  rationing-  Sadly,  many 

TgariingpnTttirfanfiflrw  ftfling 

badly  on  this  front  1 and  my 
collogues  are  arguing  for 
more  health  spending  because 

fee  NHS  needs  it  and  fee  pub- 
lic wants  it  We  increasingly 
fear  that  if  either  ofthe  Tory 
or  Labour  parties  form  a ma- 
jority In  the  next  Pariia-  - 
ment,  the  money  needed  to  se- 
cure the  NHS  will  not  be 
forthcoming. 

. Stamm  Hughes  MP. 

Liberal  Democrat  Health 

Spokesman. 

House  of  Commons. 

London  SWIAOAA. 


A NDKEWDIlnot raises 
AA  Important  questions 
Smabout  the  NHS. The  state 
ghnnld  prrnrMo  mod  iwil  cwr- 
vicestoaH  citizens  when  they 
need  it,  but  does  ft  have to  be 
completely  free?  Why  should 
they  not  contribute  towards 
the  cost  of  their  treatment 
commensurate  with  their 
means? 

Here  is  an  Idea  which  might 
be  worth  considering.  The  full 
costs  of  all  NHS  treatments. 


estimated  by  a set  of  standard 
charges,  would  be  chalked  up 
to  the  recipient  and  added  to 

their  tax  bill  fca:  the  following 

financial  year,  using  a special 

computer  program  so  that 

they  could  be  recovered 

through  the  tax  system — wife 

the  proviso  that  noone's  tax 
bill  would  be  increased  by 
more  than,  say;  id  pec  cent 
Those  paying  no  tax  would 
pay  nothing  for  their 
treatment  . 

Once  set  up,  Ithink  such  a 
system  could  be  operated 
fairly  cheaply.  It would  be  fair 
and  would  Involve  no  obtru- 
sive means-testing.  For  most 
people,  it  would  be  cheaper  . 
than  private  medical 
insurance. 

Roger  Harrison. 

The  Gabe,  71  Church  Way, 
Iffley,  Oxford  0X4  4EF. 

Letters  to  fee  Editor  may  be 
taxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  119  Farringdon  Rood, 
London  EC1R  3ER,  and  by  e- 
mail  to  letlefs@guardlafl.oo.uk. 
Please  include  a full  address 
and  telephone  number,  even  In 
e-maUed  letters.  We  may  edit 
ttram:  shorter  letters  are  more 
Mealy  to  appear.. 


(takes  sudi  a negative view  of 
the  proposed  royal  yacht  (Out 
of  touch  with  reality,  January 
23).  It  might  promote  govern- 
ment policies  and  protect  the 
reputation  ofthe  royal  family. 

A very  large  ship,  for 
Instance,  could  be  used  as  a 
prison  ship  When  Her  Majesty 
wasn't  in  residence  (or  even 
when  she  was).  An  aircraft 
carrier  design  would  have  a 
wide  expanse  of  deck  for  the 
new  school  cadet  forces  to 
march  on,  whilst  a submarine 
could  allow  the  younger 
royals  to  enjoy  their  dirty  - 
weekends  in  private. 

Wife  a roll-on  roll-off  facil- 
ity, it  could  be  used  as  a stand- 
by for  a breakdown  in  the 
Channel  TunneL  A glass-bot- 
tomed vessel  could  be  used  for 
inspecting  the  dwindling  fish 
stocks  and,  armed  with  heavy 
guns,  protecting  them  from 
Spanish  fishermen.  If  it  was  a 
cruise  ship,  there  could  be  raf- 
fles to  win  prize  trips — a sort 
of  National  Yachtery. 

Bill  Barnes. 

7 Victoria  Avenue, 

Liverpool  L238UH. 


I why  not  a royal  hovercraft, 
hydrofoil  or  catamaran?  This 
would  be  a statement  to  fee 
world  that  Britain  embraces 
the  future,  not  just  the  past 
Peter  StocJdlL 
6 Brunner  House, 

Langridge  Crescent, 
Middlesbrough  TS37LF. 

\ A THY  not  set  about  build- 
V V tog  a ship  that  uses  only 
renewable  energy?  We  could 
have  a simple  and  inexpensive 
festival  party  at  Greenwich,  to 
send  the  Eco-Britannfa  on  a 
voyage  to  every  port  to  Brit- 
ain during  rn  Ulan  n Him 

year. 

David  W Train. 

Bell  Boat  Coach  House, 

Glen.  Villa,  Ffadbnxy, 

Wares  WR102QJL 


IF  the  royal  yacht  can  turn 
I hard-bitten,  tricky  foreign- 


ers into  dewy-eyed  sentimen- 
talists with  open  cheque 
books,  the  answer  to  all  our 
problems  with  Europe  Is  clear 
— hold  all  meetings  of  fee  EU 
on  royal  yachts. 

James  Grundy. 

58  Hayden  Lane, 

Hackman,  Notts  NG158BS. 

IF  part  ofthe  justification  for 
la  new  yacht  is  that  it  is  Im- 
portant to  business,  it  is 
surely  an  ideal  case  for  fee 
Private  Finance  Initiative.  I 
have,  however,  noticed  that 
German.  French  and  Korean 
businesspeople  manage  with- 
out a floating  pala  ce. 

Janet  Salmon. 

43  Montague  Road. 

Richmond  TW106QJ. 


MY  most  vivid  memory  of 
the  army  cadet  force  (Let- 
ters, January  24)  is  ofloud- 
mniithod  older  boys  Indulging 
their  sense  of  self-importance 
by  bullying  younger  ones.  I do 

not  remember  a single  occa- 
sion when  1 learned  anything 
about  sett-discipline  or  team- 
building. Individual  Initiative 
was  impounds  in  suebanen- 
; vlronment  It  defies  belief  that 
the  Government  believes  that 

this  has  anything  to  offer  chil- 
dren. The  only  life  lesson  they 
would  learn  fa  how  to  he  better 
road-ragers. 

Michael  Dempsey. 

59  Cephas  Avenue. 

London  B14AR. 

MY  experience  of  a school 
cadetforctt  is  feat  those 
characterewfaoseseg-diso- 
ipilne  etc  is  supposed  to  be  in 
need  of  Improvement  treat  tt 
with  contempt  or  hostility. 
Patti  Dixon. 

12  Edinburgh  Brive, 

Didcot  0X11 7BS, 

VJlfHATa  brmfant  Idea 
W John  Majorhas  proposed 
for  aiding  world  peace.  All  the 
THwrhn  trtretting  and Ymtiifailc- 
ing  response  to  shouted  in- 
structions in  my  school  cadet 
force  made  me  fee  pacifist  I 
amtoday^- 
Eric  Jackson.  ' 

8/10  Water  Lana,  Droyfaden, 
Manchester  M436QW. 


A Country  Diary 


MACHYNLLETH:  To  get  out 
of  the  east  wind,  I must  write 
this  in  my  car.  It  to  430pm, . 
nearly  dusk,  and  the  diff-face 
rising  to  500  feet  above  me  is 
already  black  wife  shade  w.  I . 
have  come  to  Craig  yr  Adaryn 
(Bird  Rock)  to  witness  the 
nightly  gathering  ofthe 
choughs.  For  half  an  hour! 
have  watched  them  arrive 
and  quickly  vanish  into  the 
holes  in  which  they  roost  It 
must  be  wife  relief  feat  they 
disappear  into  the  shelter  of 
their  crevices  because  they 
arenot  hardy  birds  and  can 
survive  only  in  western  dis- 
tricts, preferring  the  coast  in 
hard  weather.  Even  feera^if 
the  ground  freezes,  cutting  off 
the  supplies  ofthe  wnaii  crea- 
tures they  like  to  eat,  they 
soon  suffer.  Then  they  may . 
came  into  seaside  gardens  for 
scraps:  at  they  may  die  of 
starvation.  So  the  chough,  is  a 
threatened  hfrd  In  need  of 
every  assistance.  It  was  for-  . 
meriy  more  widespread,  ^ 
Cornwall  beto^one  of  fee 


sms 


zgsm 


WBMHH 


I Karpf  thought  I “constantly 
undermined"  Professor  Pntrl 
eta  J Williams  on  Monday's 
Start  fee  Week  (Fighting  talk. 
Women,  January  23).  Profes- 
sor Williams  was  given  the 


T:rntitnr<T.v<»wu>i 


and  defend  her  ideas  as  any 

guest  would  expect.  I pressed 
her  on  her  first  few  answers 
because  they  were  unclear  to 
all  of  us  In  fee  studio. 

Mora  disturbing  Is  Anne 
KarpTs  charge  that  I claimed 
“Um  success  ofTrevor  Mac- 
Donald and  tan  Wright  dis- 
proves racism.*1 1 did  nothing 
ofthe  kind.  I cited  those  indi- 
viduals, and  “any  number  of 
people  I could  bring  to  mind", 
as  examples  of  my  arguments 

that  fears  are  positive,  as  well 
as  negative,  images  of  black 
people  to  this  country.  Profes- 
sor Williams  agreed  with  me. 

TWa  fa  notatall  the  same  as 
riahnlng  their  success  dis- 
proves racism.  Clearly,  there 
fa  racism  In  the  UK,  but  it  is 
different  from  racism  In  the 
US.  which  furnishes  Professor 
Williams  wife  her  experience 

anii  miMtf  tfhflr  wtamplaa. . . 
Metvya  Bragg. 

12  Hampstead  Hill  Gardens, 
London  NW32PL. 


counties  it  has  forsaken.  But 
now  there  are  moves  to  get  it 
re-estabiUshed  there:  so,  let  us 
hope  fee  enterprise  will  be 
successful  A current  experi- 
ment In  helping  the  chough 
on  our  local  sea-cliffs  Is  the 
provision  of  nest-boxes  be- 
cause there  is  a shortage  of 
suitable  caves.  These  boxes 
have  been  so  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  choughs  that 
presumably,  from  now  on, 
choughs  will  be  as  used  to 
nesting  lnboooes  as  tits  and 
pied  flycatchers  have  been  for 
many  years.  One  aspect  of 
chough  behaviour  puzzles  me. 
As  shown  by  the  coloured 
rings  that  have  been  put  on 
their  legs,  these  several  dozen 
choughs  which  gather  here  at 
Craig  yr  Aderyn  each  after- 
noon come  from  anything  up 
to  40  miles  away.  But  why? 
Surely  this  long  flight  is  a 
dangerous  waste  of  energy  at 
a time  of  year,  when  food  is  so 
hard  to  find?  Togetherness 
must  mean  a lot  to  choughs. 

WILLIAM  CONDRY 


What  makes  an  old  man  yearn  to  be  an  MP? 


Mark  Lawson 


Unusually  among 
those  included  La 
Who's  Who,  neither 
Michael  Heseltine 
nor  Alan  Clark  lists  any  “re- 
creations”. This  is  sbghtiy  odd 
as  both  men  have  shown  scone 
evidence  of  that  much-quoted 

ffpfl1yicm1  ‘•^irTfor'lnTirl*1 

Clark  is  a historian,  author, 
car  buff  and  ruralist  Hesd- 
Hn»  — although  described  in 
one  of  Clark's  books  as  a 
“dreadful  charlatan”  and  cer- 
tainly not  a man  wife  whom 
you  would  expect  to  have  a 
conversation  about  the  fate 
novels  of  Henry  James  — 
spends  his  weekends  on  the 
construction  of  a vast  arbore- 
tum at  his  country  home  and. 
during  the  1992  election, - 
reportedly  once  diverted  his 
helicopter  there  between  en- 
gagements because  of  a desire 
to  see  his  trees  to  daylight. 


But  when  these  men  list  no 
recreations  In  reference 
books,  they  are  making  a psy- 
chological declaration.  They 
are  purely  political  animals. 

It  is  fit  Hug  that  dark  anri 
TTaapHtne  should  have  been 
the  two  most  prominent  Tory 
politicians  of  this  week  be- 
cause they  are  fimdaxnentally 
similar  men.  Both  are  tremen- 
dously wealthy:  Heseltine's 
self-made  publishing  fartime 
has  been  estimated  at  between 

£40  miTUnn  ami  £60  million, 
and  the  settle  of  Oarids  Inher- 
ited rich  es  can  be  guessed! 
from  a diary  entry  to  which  1 
he  notes  the  presence  of 
£750,000  In  one  building-soci- 
ety account.  Both,  as  well,  are 
ageing:  Clark  will  be  89  tills 
year,  Heseltine  64. 

And  yet,  wblla  having  no 
financial  or  even  social  need 
for  a political  life  (both  have 
tended  at  Westminster  to  be 
loners),  they  retain  an  abso- 
lute psychological  need  for  tt. 
A man  who  could  be  dividing 
his  time  between  his  arbore- 
tum and  Barbuda,  Heseltine 
has  spent  the  last  few  days  be- 
rating bailing  British  busi- 
nessmen for  fbeirr  apparent, 
conversion  to  Blair  ism.  A 
man  who  might  be  driving  Ms 
vintage  vehicles  between-fom: 
or  so  swanky  addresses,  Clark 
has  spent  much  ofthe  test  two 
. ■ 


years  seeking  a return  to  the 
House  of  Commons  which  he 
voluntarily  left  In  1992. 

These  two  rare  studies  offer 
a formidable  - Illustration  of 
the  toxicity  of  the  political 
bug.  Wby.  — and  particularly 
at  a time  when  the  pr  ofession, 
of  politics  is  so  generally  de- 
spised — do  these  venerable 
millionaires  still  want  to  do 
tills?  They  shoot  horses,  don’t 
they? 

To  those  who  have  enjoyed 
the  rich  theatre  of  his  career, 
this  week’s  performance  by 
Michael  Hesettfoe  was  a genu- 
ine sadness:  Ring  Lear  to  a 
moth-eaten  wig  wife  most  of 
the  lines  forgotten-  In  a 
draughty  provincial  theatre. 
Hfa  decision  to  denounce  some 
of  the  country’s  train  ng  bus- 


Labour — after  they  had  ex- 
pressed mild  respect  for  Blalr- 
ite  policies  to  a report  — 
showed  a terible  aM  surpris- 
ing withering  of  his  two  most 
highly-developed  political 
muscles:  fee  publicity  bicep 
and  the  confidence  quadrtcep. 

The  most  shameless  and  en- 
ergetic contemporary  cam- 
paigner apart  from  BlU  Clin- 
ton, Hezza  has  always  been 
gwnori  at  suggesting  the 
Opposition  has  no  possibility 
of  victory,  whatever  the  polls 
say. -But  in  his  bleating 


against  businessmen  this 
week  — with  its  desperate 
subtext  of  how  dare  those  bas- 
tards steal  oar  supporters  — 
you  could  smell  fear  and  de- 
featism from  him  for  thp  first 
time.  It  was  bard  not  to  feel 
that  we  were  witnessing  the 
final  crushing  realisation  iferf- 
his  career  and  his  party  are 
finished. 

Really  cynical  Hezza-wafid& 
ers  stm  rilatTM  that  he  has; 

the  Oppoafe^Tto^uccessk^ 
to  Major  and  perhaps 
snatching  the  ultimate  prize  ffjj 
a Labour  government  were  to 
somehow  Implode  (over  Wj 
pound  or  Europe  or  a war)  to, 
mid-term.  It  is  nearly  imposed 
foie,  however,  to  construct  a* 
cynical  interpretation . of  fh& 
revived  career  of  Alan  Gtarfc.i 

Rfa  almost  certain  that  his  Inn 

dian  summer  at  Westminster, 
will  be  as  an  Opposition  back-?' 
bencher  with  almost  nd 
influence. 

The  only  possible  expiLan? 
atian  for  Park's  re-emergence^ 
is  a truly  romantic  fh^rtkuL 
wife  politics  and  Westmtot 
star.  Since  his  departure  from; 
Parliament,  he  has  achieved  s? 
puMic  profile  and  respect  far’ 
beyond  anything  he  mauagedr 
as  a fUli-rime  legislator.  Has' 
Diaries  fa  one  of  the  finest 
nonfiction  books  of  receaif 


times. and  he-coold  npw  com- 
mand a large  adyanc&far  al- 
most any  work  tie  wMied  to 
write.  He  is  frequently  to  de- 
mand from  tetevtaforij^adio 
and  lecture  circuits.  Iron- 
ically, most  serving  back- 
benchers Would  give  up  their 
seats  tomorrow  to  exchange 
for  the  ofpublfahtog-and- 

punditry  existence  which 

Clark  is  now  rejecting. 

£ Understandable  surprise 
whas  been  expressed  that  Ken- 
Jstogton,  and  Chelsea,  should 

E selected  CSark.  Certainly 

appears  to  be  a moral 
sin. ejecting  Sir  Nicholas 
Scott  for  public  intoxication 

pnd  then  replacing  him  with  a 

Sman  whose  Diaries  admit  that 
$be  Was  once  drunk  during  a 
^ministerial  appearance  in  the 
gfoose  of  Commons,  it  also 
'$mm  risky,  tea  period  when 
Abe  eyes  of  the. tabloid  press 
fare  aimed  beadlly  at  political 
'bedroom  window?,  to  seod  to. 
itbe  Commons  a man  whose 
; sexual  history  suggests  ♦>»«»» 

- he  win  soon  be  caught  dlseoss- 
*tog  European  policy  with  the 
■Spice  Girls  in  a confined 
space.  It  fa  said  that  tt  was  the 
a on  fee  committee  who 
'favoured  Clark  and  this  is  no 
: fjrprtse,  for,  as  the  re-election 
' °f  fee  libidinous  GUston  dem- 
onstrated, political  women 
seem  to  forgrve  mate  roufe  if 


they  display  some  wit  and 

Kurin 

But,  far  Journalists  and 
other  spectators  of  Westmin- 
ster, it  win  be  good  to  have 
Clark  back.  There  fa  a final 
similarity  between  him  and 
Heseltine  which  is  that  they 
are  capable  of  arousing  some 
sympathy  and  fascination  in 
those  who  do  not  share  their 
views.  Neither  has  ever  been  a 
Central  Office  robot  and  their 
enthusiasm  for  politics  has  al- 
ways admitted  its  humorous 
and  ludicrous  aspects.  They 
were  also,  as  tt  happens,  the 
only  two  politicians  to  emerge 
with  some  credit  from  the 
arms-to-Iraq  affair  Heseltine 
was  bureaucratically  scrup- 
ulous, Clark  honourably  indis- 
creet in  court. 

Admittedly,  their  relative 
cleanliness  in  a dirty  world 
offers  a melancholy  moral, 
which  fa  that  only  those  with 
large  private  .incomes  are 
above  the  worst  temptations 
of  a political  career.  An 
equally  pessimistic  reading  of 
their  careers  is  that  their  con- 
tinuing enthusiasm  for  Pari- 
-lament  marks  them  as  din- 
osaurs: men  for  whom 
j Westminster  seems  central 
and  momentous  in  a way 
which  is  simply  no  longer  the 
case  for  the  majority  of  the 
population. 
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We  must  bring  I 
in  from  the  cold 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


THE  bringing  together 
of  Western  and  East- 
ern Europe  in  an  en- 
during union  «n<i  the 
making  of  a stable  pact  be- 
tween North  - -America, 
Europe,  and  Russia  are  tasks 
that  have  been  urgent  since 
the  beginning  of  the  decade. 
By  the  end  of  the  90s,  given 
the  millennial  Impact,  and 
that  of  Nato's  half  century,  in 
1999,  it  will  be  widely  felt  as  a 
feflnre  if  we  are  not  well  ad- 
vanced toward  both. 

It  is  surely  time' to  stop  the 
sometimes  hitter  arguments 
over  the  expansion  of  the  alli- 
ance and  to  cease  the 
reproaches  addressed  to  the 
European  Union  over  its  de- 
laying of  East  European  mem- 
bership.  The  alternative  Is  to 
recognise  that  there  ought  not 
to  be,  any  longer,  vexed  de- 
bate over  ends,-  whether-  in 


Europe,  America,  or  Russia. : 
Such  debate  Is  essentially 
backward  looking;  striving  to 
throw  us  back  to  choices  that 
have'  already  been  made.  It 
should  also  be  recognised  that  j 
the  complicated  bargaining  I 
that  is  already  under  way  has 
a clear  kinship  with  the  peri- 1 
odic  difficulties  of  both  Nato 
and  the  European  Union.  In 
the  past,  with  the  difference 
that  a dozen  new  countries, 
including  one  huge  «n«»,  Rus- 
sia, are  now  also  taking  part 

It  is  therefore,  in  a sense,  to 
be  welcomed-  This  is  hpeflTTfW* 
the  process  of  overcoming  ob- 
stacles and  reconciling  differ- 
ences has  been  the  driving 
have  Of  both  t>rgM  n Icnti/wiQ 

the  way  in  which  they  were 
able  to  demonstrate  their  ef- 
fectiveness and  their  rele- 
vance. In  retrospect  some  of 
the  controversies  of  the  past 
seem  strange,  dangerous,  **id 
certainly  distant—  but  the  af- 
firmation that  their  resolu- 
tion allowed  was  emphati- 
cally not  just  welcome,  but 
vital,  and  bore  the  two  group- 
ings on  through  the  years. 

Co-operation  can  matter 
more  than  the  objects  oT  co- 
operation. Nato- and  the  EU 
are  the  modem  manifesta- 
tions of  a tradition  of  co-oper- 
ation, and  of  military  alli- 


ance, that  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  turn  of  the  century.  The 
widening  and  the  deepening 
of  this  tradition  has  been  cen- 
tral to  what  progress  we  can 
mark  in  the  modem  .world.  A 
tradition  foal  was  at  first 
largely  confined  to,  Britain, 
America,  anfrFraace  grew  to 
Include  West  Germany, 
Spain,  and  other  countries, 
aid  finally-  in  the  last  great 
burst.  Eastern  Europe  and, 
tentatively^  Russia.  Thus  it 
was  Wrong  to  canblude  that 
because  both  the  European 
Union  and  Nato  had  been 
shaped  by  -file  cojd  war  that 
they  would,  or  ought,'  to  go 
Trrtn  decline  after  it  twidBri- 
They  had  deeper  and  earlier 
roots-  to  mit  case.  Bwaiia  a 
teilnre  for  the  EU  and  only  a 
half  success  for  Nato,  demon- 
strated how  much  we  needed 
both  in  toll  working  order. 

Where  a great  white  dub  of 
the  West  and  North,  if  it 
emerges,  might  go  later  and 
what  its  relations  would  be 
with  Asian  and  Middle  East- 
ern countries  Is  a legitimate 
subject  of  concern.  It  is  inter- 
esting that  rhtna  ignoring 
the  alleged  differences  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Western- 
countries,  already  sees  nego- 
tiations over  Nato  expansion 
as  directed  against  Us  inten 


asts.  jBut  these  are  problems 
qfjbRfhture. 

The  outrage  that  some  Rus- 
sian leaders  express  when 
they  speak  of  Nato  expansion 
should  be  taken  with  a pinch 
of  salt  The  real  problem  In 
Russia  is  the  difficult  one  of  a 
country  that  wants  more 
respect  for  Its  Interests  than 
its  actual  power  commands.  < 
The  demand  of  Yevgeny  Prl- , 
xnafcov.  the  Russian-  foreign  | 
minister,  tor  a legally  binding 
treaty  to  govern  the  security 
relationship  between  Russia 
and'  Nato,  which  he  made 
after  his  bruising  encounter 
this  week  with  the  Nato  secre- 
tary general  Is  an  example. 
But  other  evidence  suggests 
that  Russians  are  beginning 
to  understSBui  that  they  are 
being  Included  rather  than 
excluded,  that  we  are  allow- 
ing them  to  bang  their  beads 
against  the  wall  with  the  rest 
of  us.  It  is  already  clear  that 
this  inclusion  could  take  the 
form  of  quasi-membership  of 
Nato  through  one  of  several 
schemes  already  floated,  to 
any  case,  Primakov  repre- 
sents only  one  school  on  Nato 
matters  among  several  in 
Russia.  When  Alexander 
Lebed,  a soldier  working  very 
hard,  and  not  unsuccessfully, : 
at  becoming  a politician,  says- 
of  Nato:  “If  it  evolves  it  can 
grow  organically  to  accomo- 
date Russia  and  other  states,” 
be  is  surely  signalling  a dif- 
ferent attitude. 

Some  of  the  problems  of 
Nato  expansion  are  exagger- 
ated or  already  have  fairly  ob- 
vious solutions.  The  financial 
cost  Is  one  that  has  been  over- 
done, particularly  when  it  is 
taken  Into  account  that  the 
mere  prospect  of  membership 
has  already  begun  to  Change 
the  nature  of  East  European 
military  establishments.  Here 
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Away  with  the 
Gang  of  Three 


We  spend  far  too  much  time 
looking  backward  in  our  thinking. 
Blame  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Ancient  Greeks,  argues 

Edward  do  Bono,  who  has 

plans  to  guide  us  into  a 
truly  intelligent  new  century 


AT  THE  last 
Renaissance,  uni- 
versities discov- 
ered that  more 
could  be  learned 
by  looking  backwards  than  by 
looking  forwards.  They  have 
never  recovered.  The  result  is 
that  the  bulk  of  the  country’s 
intellectual  resources  are 
poured  into  a steriliser  and 
effectively  sterilised. 
Eventually  the  whole  of  our 
. intellectual  effort  will  be  de- 
voted to  studying  yesterdays. 
We  are  told  that  "if  you  do  not 
learn  foe  lessons  of  history, 
you  are  doomed  to  repeat 
them".  We  could  Just  as  well 
reply:  If  you  do  learn  the 
lessons  of  history  you  are 
doomed  to  repeat  them.  For 
la  a changing'  world,  the  old 
lessons  may  be  misleading. 
Geherals  are  always  fighting 
the  last  battle,  not  the  current 
one.-  . 

There  are  three  basic  as- 
pect of  thinking:  “whatfe”: 
“what  may  be";  and  wbat 
can  be”.  We  are  almost  totally 
obsessed  with  “what  is"-  We 
underestimate  the  extremely 
valuable  contribution  that 
“what  may  be”  has  made  to 
progress.  We  do  very  little 
about  “what  can  be"  — em a 
though  bar  future  depends  en- 
tirely on  this  aspect  „ • . . 

This  obsession  with  “what 
is”  has  about  since  the 
last.  Renaissance,  when, 
through  the  Arabs  in  Spam. 

came  a knowledge  offoepow- 

erful  Greek  Gang  of  . 

Their  **tniein0  became  the 


dominant  “software"  of  West- 
ern thinking  and  has 
remained  so. 

First  of  the  Gang  was  Socra- 
tes, who  was  mostly  con- 
cerned with  proving  things 
wrong-  In  80  per  cent  of  the 
dialogues  in  which  he  was 
Involved  there  was  no  con- 
structive outcome  at  an.  He 
held  the  dangerous  belief  that 
if  you  removed  all  that  was 
wrong,  you  would  be  left  with 
what  was  right  — a belief  that 
has  led  to  the  negative  bias  of 
so  much  ♦'hbdring-  We  over- 
esteem criticism  and  encour- 
age those  creative  eunuchs 
who  can  do  nothing  else. 

...  Socrates’s  questions  were 
not  exploratory  questions,  but 
confirmatory  questions  in 
which  the  listener  was  merely 
invited  to  agree. 

Then  we  have  Hato,  who 
was  an  arrogant  Athenian  au- 
thoritarian. He  was  a fascist 
whose  design  tor  a modern 
state,  -The  Republic,  became 
the  official  doctrine  of  the 
Nazi  party  in  Germany  (no 
voting  but  scientific  breeding 
of  rulers;  no  Sunil fes  but.gov* 
enuneut  cr&ches  etc)-  Plato 
was  an  admirer  of  Sparta, 
which was  such  a fascist  state 
that  once  a year,  tor  one  week, 
everyone  was  allowed  to  de- 
■qlare  war  on  their  pwn  .ser- 
vants. Killing  a servant  dor* 

| ing  thfo  week  was  tiotmurder 
but  warfare.  Plato  did  a great 
service  to  society  by-provid- 
ing the  notion  of  the  “toner 
truth”,  which  became  a great 
motivator  for  subsequent  en- 


quiry. At  the  same  time  this 
notion  of  “truth"  became  the 
weapon  of  perpetual  conflict 
and  persecution  between 
those  who  possessed  rival 
truths. 

Finally  there  was  Aristotle, 
with  his  word-based  inclu- 
sion/exclusion logic.  Aristotle 
believed  that  men  had  more 
teeth  than  did  women.  Al- 
though he  was  married  twice, 
he  never  actually  counted  the 
teeth  of  either  wife.  He  did  not 
need  to.  With  horses,  the  stal- 
lion has  more  teeth  than  the 
mare;  so  he  “knew”  that  the 
male  of  the  species  has  more 
teeth  than  the  female. 

The  Gang  of  Three  came  to 
dominate  the  more  sophisti- 
cated Sophists  because  Chris- 
tian thinkers  heeded  the  abso- 
lutism of  Plato  and  the 
argumentation  of  Aristotle. 
Civilisation  suffered.  I believe 
we  would  now  be  500  years 
further  forward  if  the  Gang  of 
Three  had  sot  come  to  domi- 
nate our  thinking. 

For  L500  years,  people  be- 
lieved that  a heavy  object  fell , 
with  a greater  acceleration 
than  a lighter  object  — be- 
cause Aristotle  had  said  so. 
Then  Galileo  carried  out  a 
thought  experiment  which  i 
cast  doubt  on  that  idea.  An 
even  more  elegant  thought  ex- 1 
pertinent  than  that  of  Galileo ! 
could  show  in  15  seconds  that 
Aristotle  was  wrong.  So  why  i 
wait  1,500  years?  - 


WE  DO  not  make 
very  full  value 
of  the  opportu- 
nities pro- 
vided by  tech- 
nology because  we  prefer 
critical  to  constructive  think- 
ing, argument  to  design.-  i 
The  search  tor  truth  is  like  j 
digging  for  gold.  You  remove  i 
the  dirt  You  wash  the  nugget , 
under  the  tap  and  you  have  1 
the  ton  value  ofthe  gold.  But 
if  you  are  buflding  a house, 
you  have  to  design  and  con- 
struct the  house.  You  are  not 
going  to  “discover"  a house. 


In  practice,  "truth"  like 
“freedom”  is  a phoney  con- 
cept Lies  exist,  and  so  we  call 
the  opposite  “truth".  Tyranny 
exists,  so  we  call  its  absence 
“freedom".  These  have  no 
more  reality  than  does  an 
“un-orange". 

The  Gang  of  Three  pro- 
claimed that  "knowledge  is 
all".  This  has  had  a disastrous 
effect  an  education  and  on 
society.  In  education  it  has  led 
us  to  be  concerned  with  liter- 
acy and  numeracy.  That 
leaves  out  the  most  important 
aspect  of  all.  which  I call 
“operacy".  The  skills  of 
action  are  every  bit  as  impor- 
tant as  the  skills  of  knowing. 

In  a stable  world,  knowl- 
edge of  standard  situations 
and  the  routine  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  them  is  sufficient 
Not  so.  in  a changing  world. 
Routines  and  category  judg- 
ments from  the  past  may  be 
inadequate,  misleading  and 
dangerous.  Instead  ofanalysis 
and  judgment  we  need  de- 
sign. We  need  to  be  able  to 
“design"  ways  forward. 

Traditionally,  we  have 
solved  problems  by  analysing 
them  and  seeking  to  identify, 
and  then  removing,  the  cause 
of  the  problem.  Often  this 
works,  but  at  cither  times 
there  are  too  many  causes  to 
remove,  or  we  cannot  remove 
the  cause  because  it  is  human, 
nature.  The  ceasefire  In 
Northern  Ireland  was  squan- 
dered because  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  design  any 
constructive  way  forward.  Ar- 
gument will  never  solve  the 
problem.  Most  of  the  world’s 
major  problems  (poverty, 
crime,  conflict,  pollution  etc) 
win  not  be  salved  by  yet  more 
analysis  and  yet  more  infor- 
mation. We  need  to  be  able  to 
design  ways  forward  — leav- 
ing the  cause  in  place.  Unfor-  - 
tunately,  the  traditions  of  i 
education  and  the  thinking  | 
culture  of  society  make  no  j 
provision  for  such  design  , 
we  see  it  as  applying  only  to  i 
buildings,  furniture  and 
Christmas  cards.  This  is  a 
fundamental  weakness,  de- 
rived from  the  last  Renais- 
sance, which  never  encour- 
aged innovation  or  design  but 
believed  that  truth  was 
enougb- 

It  is  truly  astonishing  that 
Western  culture  has  never  de- 
veloped an  Idiom  of  “con- 
structive" thinking  we  have 
the  absurdity  of  “argument” 
as  our  basic  idiom.  We  wor- 
ship the  nonsense  of  “de* 
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bate".  Each  side  claims  the 
truth  and  seeks  to  attack  the 
other  claim.  This  way  we  are 
supposed  to  arrive  at  the, 
truth  through  triumph  or 
synthesis. 

Fbr  design  we  need  what  I 
call  parallel  thinking.  Some 
years  ago  I designed  the  Six 
Hats  method.  Each  hat  indi- 
cates a mode  at  thinking 
(white  for  information,  red 
for  feeling,  black  for  caution, 
yellow  for  value,  green  for 
creativity,  blue  for  control). 
At  any  one  moment,  all  par- 
ties are  thinking  in  parallel  in 
the  same  direction.  This 
method  is  now  rapidly  being 
taken  up  by  corporations 
such  as  Du  Pont,  IBM,  Nasa, 
Prudential.  Texas  instru- 
ments, NTT,  Stated,  Shell  etc. 
Meeting  times  are  reduced  to 
a quarter  of  what  they  had 
been.  Output  is  Car  more 
constructive. 

Dess  than  ten  per  cent  of 
wbat  is  taught  in  school  is  of 
the  slightest  use  to  society  in 
general  or  to  the  students  in- 
volved. It  is  taught  because  it 
is  there  — and  it  is  there 
because  It  has  been  there  be- 
fore. It  sets  its  own  exams  and 
criteria  of  success  and  is 
happy  to  satisfy  these. 

IN  OECD  countries,  an 
average  of  24  per  cent  of 
the  time  in  school  is 
spent  on  mathematics. 
Of  the  mathematics 
taught,  probably  less  than 
five  per  cent  is  of  use  in  life  to 
most  students.  We  do  not 
need  to  spend  all  this  time  on 
mathematics  in  case  a few 
students  want  to  he  engi- 
neers. As  for  the  argument 
that  mathematics  trains  the 
mind,  if  this  was  our  purpose 
there  are  much  more  power- 
! ful  ways  of  training  the  mind. 

Students  in  Britain  know 
most  of  the  names  of  Henry , 
VIH's  wives,  the  date  of  the  ! 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  even : 
the  shape  of  a Roman  legion- . 
naire's  sandals.  But  they  have ! 
not  the  aintest  idea  how  the 
corner  shop  works  or  how 
value  is  created  In  society. 

The  most  basic  human 
skill,  and  the  one  on  which 
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the* parallel  19  with  Spain, 
whose  membership  of  Nato 
was  not  embarked  on  because 
the  country  was  a vital  rein- 
forcement in  the  fight  against 
the  Soviet  Union  but  to  com- 
plete the  country’s  democrati- 
sation  and  to  encase  its  politi- 
cally dangerous  military  m a 
new  framework. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  civilian 
control  isr  advancing,  if  bump- 
ily.. The  configuration  of 
armed  forces  for  genuinely 
possible  tasks,  ■ like  peace- 
keeping, rather  than  their  Po- 
temfctn-style  arrangment  for 
impossible  ones,  like  general 
war,  has  begun.  Thinking  in 
terms  of  foe  use  of  force 
apinv  other  ^ been 
squeezed  almost  to  nothing  by 
the  expectatipn  of  soon  hav- 
ing to  work  together  in  a com- 


The  threat  of  force 
has  been  squeezed 
almost  to  nothing 
by  the  expectation 
of  soon  having  to 
work  together 

mon  alliance.  Nato  expansion 
in  Eastern  Europe  is  already 
paying  its  way. 

It  Is  true  that  expansion  1 
creates  new  out-groups, 
which  is  an  argument  fbr  in- 
cluding some  states,  like 
Romania,  in  a first  wave 
rather  than  leaving  them  to  a 
later  one.  In  the  case  of  the 
Baltic  countries,  the  best  in- 
terim solution  is  to  agree  an 
interim  status  similar  to  that 
of  Sweden  and  Finland  — a 
Northern  Five.  As  for  Belarus 
and  the  Ukraine,  it  has  to  he 


accepted  that  as  long  as  many 
Russians  believe  their  inde- 
pendence is  only  temporary 
and  that  they  will  sooner  or 
federate  with  Russia  of 
their  own  free  will  that  Nato 
membership  would  be 
inappropriate  even  if  it  were 
possible. 

In  principle  what  Is  needed 
is  simple  enough  — three  of 
those  Russian  dolls  that  fit  in- 
side each  other.  One  organisa- 
tion to  express  the  unity  of 
Europe,  -one  to  express  the 
historic  closeness  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  one  to  ex- 
press the  new  - interdepen- 
dence between  Europe,  Amer- 
ica, and  Russia. 

President  Clinton  has  made 
foe  expansion  of  Nato  and  the 
inclusion  of  Russia  in  some 
overall  structure  a strategic 
aim  of  his  second  term.  The 
same  could  not  yet  be  said  of 
European  leaders  and  the 
eastward  expansion  of  the 
EU.  Some  Americans  see  the 
Union  as  so  frightened  of  East 
European  competition  and 
migration  after  entry  that 
they  want  to  use  Nato  mem- 
bership as  a surrogate  for  foe 

EU  membership  which  they 

will  delay  as  long  as  they  can. 

If  there  is  serious  danger . 
ahead  it  may  lie  in  this  real  or 
alleged  divergence  between 
America  and  Europe,  rather 
than  in  Moscow.  If  Americans 
crane  to  see  Nato  wxpawdem 
as  Increasing  the  burden  on  i 
them  while  the  West  Europe- 
ans shirk  their  responsibil- 
ities, there  might  bea  serious 
danger  that  Nato  expansion 
would  not  be  ratified  by  Con- 1 
gross.  That  would  indeed  be  | 
disastrous.  But  it  is  well  to 
remember,  again,  that  both  j 
Nato  and  the  Union  have ' 
worked  to  the  past  on  the 
basis  of  envisaging  disasters 
and  eventually  skirting  them. 


both  social  and  economic  pro- 
gress depends,  is  not  taught 
The  stogie  most  important 
thing  any  government  can  do 
anywhere  Is  to  teach  “con- 
structive” thinking  to  its 
youngsters.  So  why,  except  in 
a few  countries,  is  this  not 
being  done? 

A two-finger  typist  with 
hundreds  of  hours  of  practice 
is  still  a twoflnger  typist  A 
few  hours  spent  learning 
touch  typing  would  have 
made  a huge  difference.  It  is 
the  same  with  thinking  The 
basic  skills  of  thinking  need 
to  he  taught  directly  and  ex- 
plicitly. The  teaching  of  “crit- 
ical" thinking  Is  totally  inade- 
quate. Judgment  Is  not 
enough.  We  need  generative, 
productive,  design  and  cre- 
ative thinking. 


CREATIVITY  is  no 
longer  a mysteri- 
ous talent.  Any 
consideration  of 
the  brain  as  a self- 
organising  information  sys- 
tem  shows  both  foe  logical 
necessity  fra  creativity  and ! 
also  the  techniques  we  need 
to  generate  new  ideas  (provo- 
cation, random  entry  etc). 
That  is  the  basis  of  lateral 
thinking.  We  now  know  that 
there  is  a ne- 

cessity for  lateral  thinking 
Any  self-organising  system 
stabilises  as  a local  optimum. 
We  need  to  upset  this  local 
Optimum  in  order  to  move 
towards  the  global  optimum.  I 
once  designed  a computer 
model  of  a brain  with  Just  five 
neurones.  This  was  capable  of 
more  than  50  billion  thoughts. 
This  would  seem  impossible 
to  any  mathematician  or  eleo- 
tronics  engineer,  and  yet  it  is 
relatively  easy  using  a biolog- 
ical principle  which  would  be 

unknown  to  then. 

Without  new  ideas,  civilisa- 
tion stagnates.  Civilisation 
becomes  worthy  and  weary.  It 
gets  bedded  down  to  a stable 
equilibrium  state  and  refuses 
to  budge.  Yet  there  Is  a mathe- 
matical need  to  budge  if  we 
are  to  make  fuller  uses  ofthe 
resources  provided  by  science 
and  technology. 

Does  all  this  mean  that  tra- 
ditional thinking  is  wrong 
ami  useless?  Not  at  alL  It  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  won- 
derful and  highly  useful.  The 
front  left  wheel  of  a car  Is 
essential.  But  it  is  not 
enough.  Old-style  thinking 
claims  that  something  has  to 
be  proved  “bad"  before  it  can 

be  Changed.  The  new  thinking 

accepts  that  something  is 
wonderful  but  may  be  inade- 
quate. Everything  that  is  cur- 
rently taught  in  school  has  a 
value.  But  there  may  be  many 
other  things  that  should  be 
taught  because  they  have  a 
higher  value. 

The  Millennium  Commis- 
sion should  be  forcing  £50 
million  on  me  to  set  up  a 
"Centre  for  New  Thinking".  I 
have  to  tell  you  they  are  not 
They  are  required  to  spend 
l their  funds  on  paltry  PC  pap. 
which  will  not  make  very 
much  difference  to  society. 
Compare  this  with  the  oppor- 
tunities created  in  Australia, 
where  a small-businessman, 
Ron  Andrews,  has  offered  $85 

million  to  set  up  a Centre  for 

New  Thinking.  If  I had  foe 
time  and  energy  I would  like 
to  see  set  up  a New  School  of 
Architecture,  a New  School  of 
Philosophy,  A New  School  of 
Education  etc,  etc. 

The  millennium  provides 
ah  excuse  — but  the  need  is 
much  more  fundamental.  It  is 
no  longer  enough  to  consider 
“what  Is”.  We  need  to  learn  to 
design  “what  can  be”. 

All  lights  reserved 
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hey, 

LBJ 


Martin  Kettle 

* 

NO  ONE  who  took  part 
in  the  radical  protests 
of  foe,  1960s  bad  any 
doubt  whaiflihey  thought 
about  President  Lyndon 
Johnson.  He  was  the 
man  who  bombed  North  Viet- 
nam. He  was- the  evil  imperi- 
alist On  the  anti-war  demon- 
strations in  1967  and  1968  we 
chanted  “Hey,  hey.  LBJ,  how 
many  kids  did  you  kill 
today?"  as  we  danced  the  Ho 
Chi  Mtoh  hop  down  White- 
hall. We  called  him  Loony 
Bins  Johnson  and  whan  he 
quit  we  cheered  in  the  streets. 

LBJ  also  suflfered^from  a 
second  huge  handicap  that 
was  less  often  admitted.  Not 
only  was  he  the  man  who  sent 
the  B-52s  to  bomb  Hknol.  That 
was  bad  enough.  He  was  also 
unforglveable  simply  because 
he  was  not  a Kennedy.  Com- 
pared with  the  glamour  and 
modernity  of  the'  Kenned ys, 
Johnson  seemed"  laughably 
old  and  old-fashioned,  as  Mac- 
millan did  here.  So  we  didn’t 
just  denounce  LBJ.  We  de- 
spised him. 

Yet  the  LBJ  who  emerged  to 
this  week's  Channel  4 Secret 
History  was  anything  but  the 
j despicable  figure  he  seemed 
to  so  many  to  his  lifetime.  It 
was  not,  of  course,  a bolt  from 
the  blue  to  be  reminded  how 
the  uncharlsmatic  Johnson 
achieved  far  more  for  ordi- 
nary Americans  through  his 
anti-poverty  and  his  anti-rac- 
ism programmes  than  the 
superstar  Kennedys  ever  did. 
But  this  fascinating  documen- 
tary. based  on  recordings  of 
his  White  House  telephone 
conversations,  was  a bril- 
liantly persuasive  witness  for 
the  continuing  rehabilitation 
of  Johnson. 

The  LBJ  who  emerged  from 
the  film  was  not  heroic.  John- : 
son  had  neither  looks  nor 
style,  and  although  they  gave 
him  the  biggest  landslide  vic- 
tory any  Democrat  has  bad, 
the  public  never  loved  him 
Nor  should  they  have  done. 
Johnson  was  a devious  and 
manipulative  politician,  who 
could  never  have  won  a prize 
for  either  niceness  or  probity. 
But  by  God,  be  was  effective, 
domestically  at  least,  on  be- 
half of  big  causes  that  really 
mattered. 

He  may  have  been  the  clas- 
sic beltway  politician,  up  to 
his  dhows  to  the  wheeler- 
dealer  skills  and  foe  dirty 
deals  of  Washington  politics , 
demotic  rather  than  intellec- 
tual in  manner,  and  shame- 
lessly uninterested  in  the 
world  beyond  American 
shores,  but  the  Johnson  ofthe 
tapes  was  also  a man  with  an 
unmistakeable  reforming  mis- 
sion on  jobs  and  welfare 


o ra  civil  rights.  When  you 
hear  him  tell  the  Congress,  as 
he  did  to  bis  first  State  ofthe 
Union  speech,  that  “This  ad- 
ministration, here  and  now, 
declares  an  unconditional 
war  on  poverty  In  America", 
a shiver  of  excitement  still 
runs  down  even  my  cynical 
spine.  Yes.  of  course  we  know 
that  there  had  to  be  for  more 
to  it  than  words,  but  there 
was  more,  and  Johnson  of  all 
politicians  understood  that 
and  acted  on  it.  And  of  course 
the  war  on  poverty  was 
blunted  by  the  war  on  Viet- 
nam. But  even  so,  his  anti- 
poverty programme  is  still 
bearing  fruit  today.  Wbat  a 
contrast  with  the  politicians 
of  our  own  times.  What  Clar- 
ity, wbat  directness,  what  de- 
termination. 

And  what  a pro.  A black 
radical,  rightly  flattered  to 
receive  a personal  call  from 
the  White  House  and  Im- 
pressed to  get  LBJ's  invita- 
tion to  drop  in  fbr  a one-to-one 
meeting  in  the  Oval  Office, 
challenged  Johnson  over  his 
fine  words  on  civil  rights. 
How  come.  Mr  President,  he 
asked,  that  a Southern  white 
politician  with  a chequered 
record  on  these  Issues  like 
yours.  Is  now  doing  these 
things?  That’s  a fair  question, 
replies  LBJ.  And  1 will  answer 
it,  he  says,  by  quoting  words 
that  we  both  know.  Johnson 
pauses  and  then,  not  identify- 
ing the  words  as  those  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  he  simply 
says:  “Free  at  last  Free  at 
last," 

Best  quality  h«tn  politics? 
Of  course.  Top  of  the  range 
prosciutto.  But  It  was  also 
ham  politics  with  an  abso- 
lutely noble  objective,  from 
which  Johnson  was  not  to  be 
deflected.  This  was  a man 
who  knew  how  the  state 
worked,  who  understood  the 
role  of  government,  who  was 
to  office  for  a big  purpose  as 
well  as  his  own  ambition,  who 
left  his  country  a significantly 
better  place  when  he  retired 
than  when  he  came  to  power. 

Not  such  a had  role  model 
fra  Bill  Clinton,  you  might 
say.  Yet  Clinton,  another 
southern  Democrat  in  the 
White  House,  has  always  been 
true  to  his  own  generation.  Hie 
Is  a Kennedy  man  not  a John- 
son man,  as  we  all  were  in 
that  generation.  But  is  that 
justifiable  any  longer?  The 
fact  remains  that  Clinton  has 
been  conspicuously  less  suc- 
cessful than  Johnson  at 
achieving  any  big  purpose  be- 
yond his  own  re-election. 

IDO  not  believe  one  can 
leap  from  this  observation 
to  conclude  that  todays 
modernisers  on  both  sides  of 
foe  Atlantic  should  seek  all 
their  models  In  foe  limited 
achievements  of  progressive 
politicians  of  the  1960s.  But  it 
Is  not  right  to  Jettison  that 
entire  inheritance  either. 
Tony  Blair  always  distances 
himself  from  the  Wilson/ Cal- 
laghan era,  just  as  Clinton 
never  seeks  any  lessons  from 
LBJ. 

In  both  cases  an  entire  tra- 
dition is  arrogantly  and  Igno- 
rantly dismissed  as  “old’"  poli- 
tics. WeH,  a lot  of  it  isn’t  old  at 
afl.  LBJ  had  dead  Vietnamese 
on  his  hands,  but  he  also  did 
more  for  the  poor  and  the 
victims  of  discrimination 
than  Clinton  has  done.  In  a 
week  when  the  last  Labour 
prime  minister  taught  the 
next  one  a lesson  about  prin- 
cipled hostility  to  the  Police 
Bill,  a bit  more  respect  is  in 
order  for  those  who  went  be- 
fore, for  a lot  ofthe  things  that 
they  stood  for,  and  that  they 
got  so  many  of  them  done. 
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Hirnalatjas* 

Walk*  ramble  or  trek*  the  Himalayas  offer 
rewards  beyond  your  wildest  dreams. 

Whatever  your  level,  you'll  find  you  can 
match  your  skills  to  the  infinite  challenges 
provided  by  a terrain  chat  spans  almost  iooo 
miles  by  up  to  200  miles  in  width. 

But  now's  the  time  to  start  planning. 

The  Kulu  and  Kangra  volleys  are  at  their  best 
April  to  May,  and  September  to  November. 
The  high  wilderness  areas  are  most  appealing 
mid-June  to  mid-October.  Darjeeling  comes 
into  its  own  from  mid- February  to  lace  May/ 
then  again  from  October  to  early  December.  I 

See  how  the  Himalayas  put  walking  1 
holidays  on  a higher  plane.  Call  our  brochure  ■ 
hotline  on  0x2.33  111999.  fy 
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Bahamas  recluse  makes  Glasgow  pitch 


Deal  is 


the  goal 


for  lone 


ranger 


Reputations 


Ian  King 


LYFORD  Cay  in  the 
Bahamas  is  one  of 
the  last  places  on 
earth  where  yon  can 
gnarantee  anonym- 
ity. The  tropical  playground 
of  billionaires  is  protected  by 
armed  guards  and  privacy  is 
the  most  highly  prized  asset 
Drenched  in  sunlight  even 
to  January.  It  is  a long  way 
town  tlw  grey,  drizzly  streets 
of  Glasgow,  yet  the  two  places 
came  into  contact  this  week. 

For  Lyfiard  Cay  Is  where 
Joseph  one  of  Britain’s 

ncpfisfcipeiv  has  made  his 
£15mfnian  home  and  it  is 

25  per  in  Glasgow 

Rangers  FC  on  Wednesday. 

The  deal'istaimed  evm  the 
woridof  football  — where  fi- 
nance ts  Often  exotic  — be- 
cause Mr  Lewis’^  private  fore 
tune  is  well  over  £1  bmicn. 

That  wmima  steel  magnate 
Jack  Walker,  multi-million- 
aire Owner  Of  1995  English 


champions  Blackburn  Rovers 
and  previously  the  game’s 
biggest  sugar-daddy  by  for, 
look  like  a Big  Issue  seller  to 
comparison. 

But  Rangers  fans  should 
not  expect  Mr  Lewis  to  pour 
mitlinna  into  their  club,  for, 
imifice  the  emotion  that  made 
"Uncle  Jack”  help  Rovers,  his 
Investments  are  hard-nosed 
business  decisions. 

Mr  Lewis  boaght  into 
Rangers,  Britain’s  second-big- 
gest dub,  because  he  felt  its 
potential  income  from  mer- 
chandising and  fliture  TV 
rights  was  not  reflected  to  the 
share  price. 

The  decision  was  made 

with.  Daniel  Levy,  the  34-year- 
old  scion  of  the  Mr  Byrite 
clothing  empire,  who  Mr 
Lewis  appointed  last  year  to 
run  his  main  UK  investment 
vehicle,  the  ETigHgh  National 
Investment  Company  (Enic). 

Mr  Levy  — one  of  the 
sharpest  young  minds  in  Brit- 
ish business  — has  made  it 
clear  that  Mr  Lewis  has  no 
interest  in  football. 

However,  the  Rangers  In- 
vestment could  prove  a turn- 
ing point  to  the  way  Enic  op- 
erates, with  a string  erf  other- 
media  and  leisure  invest- 
ments promised. 

One  thing  is  certain,  how- 
ever — Mr  Lewis,  '’Who  has 
never  given  a newspaper  in- 
terview; intends  keeping  a 
low  profile.  ’ 

Maurice  Barnfather,  the 
former  journalist  who  acts  as 
Mr  Lewis’s  spokesman,  ex- 
plained: “He’s  a very  private 


to  the  driving  seat ...  Joseph  Lewis  enjoys  & round  of  golf  near  Ms  home  at  Lyfbrd  Cay 
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man  who  is  not  seeking  pub- 
licity. He  doesn’t  like  to  talk 
about  bis  private  life,  and  has 
never  given  an  interview,  and 
he  never  wDL” 

Others  who  know  Mr  Lewis 
or  have  dealt  with  him  say 
the  same,  but  no  one  will  hear 
a bad  word  said  of  him.  One 
acquaintance  said:  "He  is  a 
genuinely  nice  man,  ex- 
tremely smart,  precise,  and 
he  cherishes  his  family." 

A slim  man  who  stands  5ft 

6tos,  Mr  Lewis  has  the  perma- 
nent  suntan  and  fine  teeth 
typical  of  the  super-rich,  al- 
though traces  of  his  east  Lon- 
don background  remain  to 
his  accent 

Mr  Lewis  was  bora  on  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1937.  the  son  of 
Charles  Lewis,  a business- 
man to  the  restaurants  and 
entering  industry,  hi*  family 
is  Jewish,  and  if  is  something 
he  never  forgets,  but  Mends 
say  it  is  not  an  aspect  of  his 
life  he  dwells  on. 

When  he  left  school  at  the 
age  of  18.  he  joined-  his  lather 
in  the  family  business,  which 


owned  the  Tavistock  Ban- 
queting Rooms,  in  London’s 
clubland,  and  the  Northum- 
berland Grand. 

From  this  platform,  Mr 
Lewis  and  his  father  hunt  up 
a diain  of  restaurants  aimed 
at  tOUriStS,  With  names  lilra 
The  Cockney,  The  Caledo- 
nian, TheBeefeater  and,  most 
famously.  The  Talk  of  the 
Town.  But,  as  the  company 
expanded  into  operating  bus 
tours  around  file  capital.  It 
was  another  club,  the  Hano- 
ver Grand,  which  gave  the 
business  its  name. 

One  person  who  worked  for 
Hanover  Grand  was  million- 
aire restaurateur  Robert  Eaii 
who  joined  as  a graduate 
trainee  to  1973  and  was  later 
backed — highly  profitably  — 
by  Mr  Lewis  when  he  set  up 
fiie  Hard  Rode  Cafe  chain. 

Hanover  Grand  made  Mr 
Lewis  a millionaire,  although 
by  1979  he  decided  he  had  had 
enough  of  Britain,  selling  up 
for  £30  million  and  rainrating 
at  a tav  mtiie  to  thu  Bahamas. 

He  has  multiplied  that 


„A 


£30  mQlion  many  timag  over 
through  trading  on  the 
world’s  foreign  wriianga  and 
money  markets,  working  to  a 
similar  way  to  financial  buc- 
caneers like  George  Soros. 

Market  operators  land  his 
skills.  One  said:  "Lewis  is  al- 
ways wired  to  his  Retoers 
screen,  and  talks  to  people 
who  are  weS-fimed  to  these 
matters,  inn»  Soros,  ft  will 
have  been  the  same  with  the 
Rangers  deal  — he  analyses 
every  investment  extremely 
carefolly  before  he  decides  to 
get  Involved." 

Mr  Lewis  loves  the  mar- 
kets. Although  associates  say 
he  ' is  not  a workaholic,  be 
spends  long  hours  trading, 
and  a day  rarely  passes  with- 
out him  taking  a position. 
However,  unlike  Mr  Soros,  be 
prefers  to  trade  on  his  own, 
without  a teauL 

Like  Mr  Soros.  Mr  Lewis 
ptadp  a fortune  selling  ster- 
ling short  as  It  crashed  oat  of 
fiie  ERM  an  Black  Wednes- 
day, .and  market  gossips  in- 
sist he  made  even  mnrp  Hum 
Mr  Soros  that  day. 

However,  Mr  Lewis’s ' big- 
gest killing  is  thought  to  have 
come  from  fiie  Mexican  peso 
crisis  of  January  1995.  when 
be  made  a fortune  short-sell- 
ing the  peso  into  a tail-spin. 
Another  player  said  to  have 
been  involved  in  that  deal  was 
Dermot  Desmond,  the  Irish 
property  magnate  who,  as  one 
source  said,  ’’makes  money 
every  time  he  breathes”.  ■ - 

Mr  Desmond  is  a 20  per  cent 
charpftniriw  in  Rangers'  arcb- 
rtvals,  Celtic,  putting  the  pair 
in  a unique  position  to  domi- 
nate the  burgeoning  pay-TV 
market  in  Scottish  football. 

Others  to  Mr  Lewis's  pri- 
vate circle  include 
JP  McManus,  the  Limerick- 
based  bookmaker  and  gam- 
bler, and  Irish  racehorse 
owner  John  Magnler.  The 


relationship,  built  cm  Mr  Lew- 
is's love  of  racing,  has  In- 
volved him  with  the  Irish 
bloodstock  industry.  Al- 
though Mr  Lewis  no  longer 
has  interests  in  that  area,  he 
stffl  loves  horse-racing.  He  en- 
sures big  visits  to  Bngteml  co- 
incide with  big  meetings  at 
Ascot  and  Epsom,  while  for- 
mer champion  jockey  John 
Francombe  is  among  his  best 
friends. 

The  Irish  connection  has 
not  always 


been  an  easy 
one;  to  1992, 
Mr  Lewis 
was  criti- 
cised in  a 
report,  com- 
piled mi  be- 
half of  the 
Irish  govern- 
ment, on  a 
controver- 
sial sale  of 
property  by 
the  Irish 
group  UPH 


‘He  doesn’t  Bke 
to  talk  about  hi  s 


his  holding  to  just  under 
30  per  cent 

Mr  Lewis  insisted  he  bad 
no  inteatka  nf  launching  a 
fUD-ecafe  h&TO*  many  pre- 
dicted otherwise^  fie  so  often 
happens ; wbeteCfty  pundits 
issue  such  prdMfecfes,  Chris- 
tie's shares  rafid  up  to  antici- 
pation Uf  a bfaL,  allowing  Mr 
Lewis  to.begfc 
Chrlstitfs,  WJtthVRte  more 
concerned  that  Mr  Lewis 
would  sell  his  stake  to  an- 
. atlxer  poten- 
*Idder, 
-.’efforts 
° contact 


private  life  and 
has  never  given 
an  interview—* 
and  he  never  wOP 


— to  which  Mr  Lewis  was  an 
investor  — to  Telecom  Eir- 
eann. 

Mr  lewis’s  main  Twildfiig 
company  is  Tavistock,  which. 


typically  of  his  sentimental 


streak,  is  named  after  his  first 
Club.  Through  Tavistock, 
which  has  offices  in  London, 
the  British  Virgin  Islands, 
Mexico.  Hong  Kong.  Puerto 
Rico  and  Argentina,  Mr 
Lewis  has  built  up  interests 
in  leisure,  property,  country 
clubs,  security,  transport; 
food,  merchandise  retailing 
and  financial  services,  al- 
though foreign  currency  trad- 
ing — where  he  enjoys  credit 
lines  of  more  than  tl  billion 
— remains  the  ™in  profit 
driver.  ' 

He  first  came  to  promi- 
nence to  fiie  City  three  years 
ago,  Mien  be  began  building 
a stake  in  fiie  auctioneer 
Christie's,  eventually  taking 


Tihp.  The  com- 
pany*'was  as- 
sured that  his 
intentions 
were  honour- 
able and,  ac- 
cording to  one 
mkrt^tqpera- 
tefr  who  has 
dealt-  .with 

him.  Mr  Lewis 

■ ' ;■  sees  his  Chris- 

tie’s stake  as  “&KoSa-Royce. 
InvestmetoT.  ‘ $ 

Indeed,  fiie  shares^re  said 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  his  two 
grand-daughters,  Joanne  and 
Alexandra,  who -gates'  their 
names  to  Mr  Lewis’s  £8  mil- 
lion yacht  and  live  with  their 
mother,  Vivien,  in  Florida.  . . 

Florida  is  also  where  one  of 
Mr  Lewis’s  main  charitable 
foundations  is  based.  A phi- 
lanthropist on  a huge  scale, 
he  has  ploughed  millions  into 
fiie  medical  centre  in  fiie 
hope  that  a cure  win  be  found 
for  cancer,  file  disease  that 
killed  his  father. 

When  asked  how  much  he 
has  donated  to  the  founda- 
tion. Mr  Lewis  replies:  “What 
they  ask  for,  they  get" 

In  a further  tribute  to  his 
father,  Mr  Lewis  named  his 
only  son  after  him.  and  Char- 


lie, aged  33,  lives  in 
tina.  where  he  is  building 


own  leisure  empire,  centred 
on  the  Latin  American  fran- 
chise for  Hard  Rock  Cafe. 

Mr  Lewis  divorced  Charlie 
and  Vivien's  mother,  Esther. 
In  the  early  1970s,  although 
friends  insist  there  Is  no  bit- 
terness and  that  Esther  — 
who  now  lives  to  Wales  — - “Is 
well  looked-after”. 

Shortly  alter  his  divorce. 
Mr  Lewis  married  his  secre- 
tary. Jane,  a small,  trim 
woman  who  Is  said  to  be  de- 
voted to  Mr  Lewis. 

Apart  from  his  fiunily,  Mr 
Lewis’s  great  passion  is  art. 
particularly  Impressionist 
works,  and  one  Insider  said 
reports  valuing  his  collection 
at  $40  million  were  for  too 
low.  “He  genuinely  knows  a 
lot  about  art  and  has  a great 
eye.  Obviously  he  didn’t  when 
he  started  collecting,  but  he 
has  taken  to  art  — he  loves 

It"  " -r  ■ 

Other  interests  include  golf 
(he  is  a friend  of  Arnold 
Palmer),  tennis  and  backgam- 
mon, but  his  favourite  recrea- 
tion Is  sailing  and  he  recently 
took  ownership  of  a new  200  ft 
yacht,  fitted  with  all  mod  com 
including  a "wonderful”  chef. 
He  has  never  smoked  and 
drinking  Is  kept  to  a mini- 
mum so  he  can  keep  a “clear 
head  at  all  times”.  ■ 

“His  feet  are  firmly  on  the 
ground.”  one  associate  said. 
“He  seems  quite  cultured  but 
his  head  isn’t  in  the  clouds 
and  he’s  not  at  all  poncey.  He 
hates  bullshit  and  pomposity, 
and  you  have  to  be  clear  what 
you’re  talking  to  him  about.” 

Mr  Lewis  is  not  infallible. 
Among  his  listed  investments 
to  Britain  is  a stake  in  Union, 
the  struggling  London  dis- 
count house,  and  he  owns 
8 per  cent  of  John  Mansfield, 
the  aTHng  building  materials 
group. 

But  usually  Joe  Lewis  gets 
bright 


Pop  in  the  eye  for  Credit  control 


Euro  Eye 


Alex  Duval  Smith 


THE  sight  of  the  mainly 
female  staff  of.  Credit 
Fonder  de  France  oc- 
cupying the  marble  bank- 
ing hall  of  its  head  office 
conjures  np  an . image  of 
3JJOO  Mary  Popptos  rein- 
carnated as  just  as  many 
Rosa  Lnxemlmres. 

Like  Mary  Popping,  the 
occupiers -are  leading  the 
French  banking  world  a 
merry  dance  — now  enter- 
ing Us  second  week.  As 
they  released, after  six 
days,  10  Chief  executives 
and  their  governor,  JerOtne 
Meyssonnier,  the  staff  won 
a pledge  that  the  restruc- 
turing plan  for  the  bank 
would  he  revised. 

Like  Rosa  Luxemburg, 
they  are.  bringing  popular 
dissent  to  the  heartland  of 
capitalism  — a bank, 
founded  in  1852  by  Napo- 
leon. m,  whose  head  office 
is  situated  in  the  most  ex- 
pensive square  on  the 
French  Monopoly  board. 
Their  tactic,  hostage  tak- 
ing. la  arguably  the  only 
one  which  bears  fruit  in. 
French  labour  disputes. 


etttes,  apart  from  Paris, 
stocking  transport  workers 
were  holding  the  popula- 
tion hostage.  Last  Novem- 
ber^ lorry  drivers  held  the 
country  hostage  by  block- 
ing foe  roads.  The  trans- 
port workers  want  what 
the  lorry  drivers  obtained: 
retirement  at  55.  . . 

The  Gr&llt  Fonder  action 
is  over  a government  plan 
to  merge  the  private  hank 
with  its  closest  rivaL  Pro- 
testing staff  have  kept  open 
the  head  office  and  160 
branches,  so  customers  are 
not  tits  hostages. 

Before  sequestering  Mr 
Meyssonnier  and  his  la 
chief  executives  in  their  of- 
fices on  January  18,  staff* 
asked  them  to  go  home  for  a 
change  of  clothes.  Through- 
out the  six  days  he  spent  an 
a camp  bed  to  his  office,  Mr 
Meyssonnier  gave  press 
conferences  derfai-»nP  ad- 
miration fin-  his  staff  He 

was  not  the  hostage. 

The  real  hostage  is  the 
government  which,  during 
15  years  of  Interference 
since  nationalisation  of  the 
banka  by  the  late  President 
Francois  Mitterrand,  has 
behaved  as  though  it  wishes 
to  destroy  the  sector.  • 

. All  hawk*  — inducting 
those  with  private  share- 
holders — came  under  close 
state  control.  Top  jobs  went 
to  friends  of  the  finance 
minister  or  the  president; 
and  such . placemen  gave 
unsecured  loans  as  their 
political  allies  instructed.' 
When  things  went  badly, 
the  government  ordered  a 
range  of  mergers. 

• This  week,  the  green  mar- 
ble pffiaxs  of  Credit  Fon- 


were  festooned  with  car- 
toons of  President  Jacques 
Chirac  and  finance  minis- 
ter Jean  Arthtds  in  various 
states  of  patofol  death. 

On  a makeshift  stage  to 
the  centre  ofthe  beige  mar- 
ble floor,  women  to  busi- 
ness suits  chanted  slogans 
against  the  1,000  redundan- 
cy they  expect  If  Credit 
Bonder  merges  with  the 
nationalised  Cr&ttt  Immo- 
de  France  (CtF).  The 
it  argues  that  all 
loW-toterest  housing  loans 
Credit  Fourier's  special- 
ity — should  be  adminis- 


tered by  one  bank.  But  the 


only  thing  the  Rosa  Luxem- 
burg of  Credit  Fonder  can 
see  is  another  case  of  politi- 
cal favourltisto,  because 
the  former  governor  of  the 
CIF  Is  one  of  Mr  Chirac’s 
closest  advisers'. 

In  fact,  the  bank  staff  are 
no  Rosa  Lnxemburgs;  they 
are  free-marketeers,  des- 
perate to  get  the  state  off 
their  back.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  Whether  others  to  a 
similar  position  — at 
Renault  and  Aerosphtiale 
— will  decide  that  their 
world  too  should  centre 
around  trade  alone,  not 
trade-through-politics . 


■yesterday  in  most  FrenchUleris  main  banking  ban  surrender. ..  Staff tiCr^JtotdwPHcnoewftfe 
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tested  tor  the  Aids  viros,~1he 
industry  has  dwHifed  it  wfli 
continue  to  demand- thedis- 
closure  of  results,  where  a 
test  has  been  taken.  . 

'Hie  effort  to  agree  a code  of 

practice  On  gfimffHg  fagHrig 

has  taken  nearly  two  years 
and  the  industry's  refusal  to 
act  Caster  on  such  a sensitive 
end  high-profile  issue  is 
understood  to  have  been  one 
of  the  factors  prompting  the- 
resignation  of  Paul  Smee  as 
head  of  the  Association  of 
British  Insurers’  life  opera- 
tions. 

The  industry,  which  is  only 
Jost  emerging  from  another 
period  of  damaging  criticism 
concerning  the  mls-selllng  qf 


pensions,  has  been  under 
pressure  to  ssy  how  it  patens 
to  use  genetic  test  results 
since  the  ndddle^if  lfi95^'^ien 
MPs  threatened  statutoryreg- 
nlatinn.  if  insujjSES  dv?  ~ not 
come  up  with  a-epde  -glfprac- 
within  ayea^f  ■ .• 
jffls  were  Dmrried'&at  in- 
surers could  use  the  results  of 
genetic  -tests  to  refuse  insur- 
ance orma^  prohfbtttoely 

PTJVmfltCTO  a&i 
Insoranclgbosses  agreed 
yesterday  .met  genetic  test 
results  wood  not  he,  taken 
into  account  by  underwriters 
setting  .premiums  far  pepple 
buying  mortgi^e-relafied  life 
insurance  tqfto  a^wtpinos- 
yet-godlcfosed  samT-Bfit  fast 


h fift  wr  j,  ilv  i . 1 R'/'i  *.  w t .!  Si  j iv.ra  ,'j.i 

^ it,  i i miIPi  ■ ^ 
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NEW  YOBL  honeypot 
for  shopjra  toe  world 
over,  ha  been  in  a 
frenzy  for  the  5t  week  after 
state  authoriti'  took  the  un- 
precedented sP  of  suspend- 
ing sales  taxeEU  clothes. 

The  one-wet  move  was  in- 
tended to  per&de  New  York- 
ers to  stop  casing  the  river 
to  New  Jerse—  where  taxes 
are  lower  — x their  jackets 
and  ties,  ut  delighted 
retailers  arpushing  for  the 
tax  to  be  pmaneufEy  killed 
off  to  woooside  consumers. 

“It’s  awmne,  wonderful, 
incredfole’ald  BUI  Praschil, 

managar  (toe  Staten  Island 
Sears  sto  Politicians  are 
now  attesting  to  out-shout 
each  otfar  in  their  calls  to 
kQl  off  to* -25  per  cent  tax  on 
items  unf  1500  (£300). 

For  Efcs  bringing  back 
gpltcaseads  of  jeans. or  de- 
signer l^s.  the  gap  between 
homes?  New  York  prices  is 


Tft»l  mi  Hinhargntn  frail TJpwYnrk  Streets  ana  Knrrtug  with  clothes  hwy<>rB  after  the  dropping  nf  «b1m  taxes 


tan  retailers  said  UK  shop-  toe  Rockefeller  Gap  store, 
pers  would  be  even  more  while  Lilly  at  toe  DKNY  cor- 


Economlsts  have  warned 
that  a week-long  suspension 


toe  tax  would  be  a significant 
saving  to  toe  taxpayer,  not  a 


tempted  by  a transatlantic  ner  of  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  said  was  not  sufficient  to  deduce  significant  cost  to  toe  state.” 
spree.  fresh  Inducements  might  real  effects  on  consumption^ 

“We  get  s lot  of  Brits  snap-  shift  -even  more  gear  to  vist  but  the  state  governor,  . Examples  of  taxed,  non 


pizig  op'stnfC*  said  Igjm  in  { tors  from  the  UK. 


George  PataM,  said:  “Ending]  taxed  and  BK  prices: 


T>ssa  investor  More  grief  stored  up  for  Sainsbury 

VillS  fight  for  Oim.OOK/Sharehotders  need  more  I ^ ^ SS5X I e&Sf££S&£ 

WW  tiflcUl  promises,  WYT^^^S  I^OQGf  Oovyt*  rnrmop  CBtoviT  rtain  I firlant  that  tho  omim  it  nm» 


T^sa  Hunter 

■fe  RTTADSTS  biggest  bufld- 
King  societies  ware  yes- 
iPterday  consulting  their 
Tyera  after  an  investor  worn 
court  battle  which  could 
ve  toe  way  for  millions  of 
tople  to  take  their  hanks  or 
xQding  societies  to  court 
The  case  could  ape n toe 
nodgates  for  16,000  investors 
0 main*  claims  against  Nor- 
wich & Peterborough,  after  a 
murt  decided  it  had  broken 
Its  advertising  pledges. 

Investor  Robert  Anthony 
was  awarded  £265  by  a small 
claims  court  after,  accusing 
the  N&P  of  paying  an  uncom- 
petitive rate  of  interest  on  his 
Tessa,  or  tax-exempt  special 
savings  account  He  took  toe 
N&P  to  court  after  toe  Build- 
ing Societies  Ombudsman 
felled  to  uphold  his  complaint 
that  toe  society  had  broken 
its  promotion  promise  to  pay 
“a  very  competitive  rate  of 
interest”. 

Mr  Anthony  had  opened  a 
Norwich  & Peterborough 
Tessa  in  1992  when  it  was  at 
the  top  of  the  interest  rate 
league  tables-  But  by  1995  the 
return  bad  fallen  to  5-7  per 
cent  — bestow  the  average 
return  on  similar  accounts. 

Norwich  County  Court 
awarded  Mr  Anthony  £265, 
representing  the  extra  inter- 
est he  would  have  buift  up  If 
hb  money  had  been  in  an  ac- 


count paying  an  average  rate. 

About  16,000  people  opened 
Tessa  j»vnnnfe  with  the  Nor- 
wich and  Peterborough  dur- 
ing toe  same  period,  and  if 
they  an  took  court  action  and 
received  toe  same  amount 
this  would  mean  a total  pay- 
out of  £&2  minion. 

However,  an  NAP  spokes- 
woman said  that  although  its 
solicitors  believed  there  were 
good  grounds  to  appeal 
against  toe  decision  it  bad  de- 
cided to  let  the  matter  rest 

She  said:  *Tf  any  further 
claims  were  made  they  would 
be  very  firmly  resisted." 

Lawyers  at  other  societies, 
tnninriing  toe  WaUfirg^  Nation- 
wide and  Woolwich  are  study- 
ing toe  judgment  closely  for 
its  effect  on  their  marketing 
and  rate  setting  operations. 
•.The  number  of  home- 
owners whose  housing  loans 
are  larger  than  the  value  of 
their  property  win  fan  to  just 

90.000  by  the  end  of  this  year 
— a fifth  of  toe  present  total, 
an  expert  predicted  today.  . 

The  total  fell  by  129,000  to 

465.000  during  the  last  three 
months  of  1996,  said  building 
societies  analyst  Rob  Thomas. 

The  average  amount  of  bor- 
rowers’ “negative  equity” 
was  £4,100.  A further  L8  mil- 
lion home-owners  are  be- 
lieved to  have  Insufficient 
free  capital-  in  their  homes  to 
ATiahfo  thww.  to  move  house, 
according  to  his  report  pub- 
lished yesterday. 


THE  warning  from  Salis- 
bury's yesterday  that 
profits  this  year  wffl  be 
£60  million  lower  than  ex- 
pected is  the  latest  in  a series 
of  shocks  which  has  turned 
the  once-mlghty  supermarket 
group  into  a struggling  fol- 
lower of  the  pack. 

More  trouble  cannot  be 
ruled  out  despite  the  confi- 
dence with  which  chairman 
David  Sainsbury  claimed  yes- 
terday that  the  business  had 
turned  the  corner  and  was 
now  poised  for  steady 

jjinpwwffliflDL 

Analysts  doubt  whether 
that  confidence  is  justified. 
Some  argue  that  Mr  Sains- 
bury has  not  recognised  toe 
ara7fi  of  the  change  - Still  , 

required  in  toe  group's  man- 
agement and  culture. 

One  of  the  worst  aspects  of 
the  prefit  warning  was  the 
bad  news  from  abroad  and 
from  toe  Do  It  Yourself  busi- 
ness. These  diversifications 
were  developed  cautiously 
but  successfully  until  toe  ac- 
quisition of  the  Texas  Home- 


care  chain  two  years  ago  . — 
but  yesterday's  warnings  put 
them  in  a new  light 

Texas  has  proved  expen- 
sive, even  if  it  eventually  puts 
the  Homebase  operation  up 
among  the  market  leaders. 
When  it  bought  Texas,  Sains- 
bury spent  £50  mfii  inn  to  inte- 
grate toe  chain.  Yesterday  a 
further  £50  million  was  added 
to  the  bill,  apparently  to  allow 
for  quicker  conversion  of 
Texas  stores,  whose  sales 
have  not  sparkled. 

The  Savacentre  hypermar- 
ket operation  has  also  disap- 
pointed, and  US  expansion 
into  Connecticut  would  be 
loss-making  this  year. 

The  J Sainsbury  super- 
markets remain  by  far  toe 
largest  part  of  toe  group  and 
the  greatest  problem. 

Sales  growth  of  around 
4 per  cent  was  in  line  with  ex- 
pectations, and  showing  some 
improvement  since  the  start 
of  toe  Christmas  period.  That 
in  itself  illustrates  the  extent 
of  Sainsbury’s  fall,  since 
Tesco  and  Asda  are  achieving 


much  higher  growth  figures. 
Even  lowly  Somerfleld.  the 
former  Gateway  chain, 
reported  4 per  cent  growth 
this  week.’ 

But  even  if  sales  are  satis- 
factory, toe  problem  has  now 
moved  to  profits.  There  were 
plenty  of  reasons  why  Sains- 
bury has  dropped  £20  million 
of  profit  this  year  In  toe 
supermarket  chain,  but  ex- 
cuses are  not  what  is  needed. 

Even  without  that  unex- 
pected dip,  profits  would  still , 
be  well  below  the  level  of  the  i 
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Brown  avoids 
the  big  question 


Alex  Brurpmer 

Gordon  brown’s  lec- 
ture an  fiscal  responsi- 
bility was  essentially  a 


political  rath 
manic  event 
vention  in  i 
campaign  dt 
quish  the  T> 


fh«n  an  eco- 
W&s  an  inter- 
/pre-election 
tied  to  van- 
“tax  bamb- 


PHOTOORAPH:  JACK?  CHAPMAN 

□Ttmberfand,  yellow  boot 
$140,  £130,  £130; 

□ DENY,  single  breasted 
jacket  $ai9.  $295,  £375; 

□Gap:  easy-fit  jeans,  $31.40, 
$29  £34. 


good  years  prior  to  1996.  And 
there  is  little  reason  to  be  con- 
fident that  fire  group  is  now 
in  a position  to  make  up  that 
ground,  with  the  figures  far 
the  first  half  of  the  next  finan- 
cial year  expected  to  show  a 
further  reduction. 

Mr  Sainsbury  mafntafripd 
yesterday  that  the  right  team 
was  now  in  place,  pursuing 
the  right  policies.  But  few  an- 
alysts share  his  apparent  con- 
fidence. It  still  seems  that 
there  is  a fundamental  issue 
yet  to  be  recognised,  let  alone 
addressed  — a corporate  cul- 
ture of  deference  and  conser- 
vatism, left  over  from  the 
days  of  David  Sainsbury’s 
predecessor.  Lord  John. 

As  one  former  supplier  put 
it,  after  making  a presenta- 
tion to  senior  Sainsbury  stafE 
"They  don’t  just  sit  in  order 
of  seniority,  they  talk  in  order 
of  seniority  as  weH” 

Mr  Sainsbury  has  belatedly 
acted  to  blast  fresh  air  into 
the  group.  But  as  he  acknowl- 
edged yekerday,  the  invigora- 
tion  will  have  to  be  evident  in 
next  year’s  figures  if  share- 
holders, including  toe  Sains- 
bury family,  are  to  remain 
happy  to  keep  him  as  execu- 
tive chairman. 


shed”  ghosts,  as  well  as  deal- 
ing with  lingering  suspicions 
within  the  Blair  ranks  that 
Mr  Brown,  austere  son  of  the 
manae,  privately  believes  is  a 
50  per  cent  top  rate  of  income 
tax. 

As  far  as  economic  strategy 

goes,  the  speech  was  without 
context  or  content  It  did  not 
df»wl  with  toe  underlying  pic- 
ture in  the  public  finances  or 
question  whether  thirds  can 
reliably  be  frozen. 

It  assumed  that  allihere  is 
to  policy  making  is  toe  fiscal 
position.  However^  as  we 
know,  from  no  lesser  exam- 
ples that  tiie  US  and  Ger- 
many, the  key  to  re&tfve  suc- 
cess in  recent  timee-  has  not 
been  fiscal  policy  {In  the  US 
case  largely  out  of  control 
until  the  Clinton  period)  but 
intelligent  management  of 
monetary  policy. 

This  remains  among  the 
great  obscurities  of  a likely 

Labour  aHmlnlrtratimi-  Yet  to 

create  toe  economic  stability 
Mr  Brown  seeks  requires 

mnmdary  policy  3S  much  8S 

fiscal  policy.  To  be  fair  to  toe 
would-be  iron  Chancellor,  be 
has  promised  us  a second  in- 
stalment an  inflation. 

Moreover,  had  not 

Michael  Heseltine 
been  so  triumphant  In 
putting  up  a political  smoke- 
screen around  the  release  of 
the  Commission  on  Public 
Policy  report — so  that  it  was 
the  Deputy  Prime  Minister's 
curious  behaviour  rather 
than  the  report's  substance 
which  was  discussed  — then 
thp  intriguing  Mm*  on  the 
Rank  of  England  and  mone- 
tary policy  might  have  been 
more  widely  disaammated- 
There  is  dearly  a deep- 
seated  flaw  in  tiie  present 
monetary  setup.  It  makes  ab- 
solutely no  gangft  fwrthaJfanlc 
governor,  Eddie  George,  to  be 
shouting  from  th«  rooftops 
that  short-term  interest  rates 
need  to  rise  now,  encouraging 
dealers  to  push  the  pocmd  up- 
wards, only  to  watch  it^come 
down  even  more  quickly  after  j 
retail  sales  figures  demon- 1 
strating  weak  domestic ! 
demand. 

This  is  the  very  instability  1 
which  a stable-  monetary  | 
framework  is  intended  to  pre- j 
vent  The  real  test  of  the  pres- 
ent structure,  rapidly  set  up 
in  autumn  1992  as  a result  of 
the  pound’s  ejection  from  the  , 
European  exchange  rate 
mechanism,  was  always  go- 
ing to  be  in  pre-election  con- 
ditions, when  no  Chancellor 
wants  to  increase  interest 


MMC  attacks 
FirstBus  deal 


Big  bonuses  for 
Merrill  Lynch  mob 


CeBa  Weston 


THE  £96  million  purchase 
by  FirstBus  of  Scottish 
operator  Strathclyde 
Buses  is  against  toe  public  in- 
terest, a Monopolies  and 
Mergers  Commission  report 
concluded  yesterday. 

The  company  will  now  be 
required  to  sell  its  Midland 
Bluebird  subsidiary,  acquired 
last  year,  and  part  of  Strath- 
clyde’s Glasgow  operations. 

Acting  on  toe  MMC  advice, 
the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry  said  yesterday  that 
FirstBus  must  Identify  a firm 
buyer  within  nine  mouths.  If 
it  fails  to  do  so,  toe  company 
will  be  required  to  divest 
Strathclyde  Buses  in  its  en- 
tirety but  could  retain  its 
Midland  Bluebird  operations. 

TOURIST  RATES  — HAW  SB-LS 
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have  been  much  criticised  for 
their  tdgti  charges,  with  up  to 
29  per  cent  of  contributions 
eaten  up  in  commission  and 
policy  maintenance  costs,  ac- 
cording-to  a Consumers’ 
Association  survey.  ^ 

Recenfly,  some  companies 
have  started  selling  low-cost 
personal . peniio&B  by  tele- 
phone, including  Eagle  Star, 
which  has  pledged  to  return 
Investors'  money  if  they  are 
unhappy  with  the;  product 
within  tbs  first  two  years. 

But  independent  financial 
advisers  — middle-men  who 
are  not  tied  to  any  particular 
product  provider  — say.  they 
can  still  offer  cheaper  pen- 
sinus  to  their  custamas  by 
reinvesting  a chunk  of -their 

commission-  . . 


FirstBus  acquired  Midland 
Bluebird  for  £23.9  million  after 
regulators  forced  rival  opera- 
tor Stagecoach  to  dispose  of 
the  21.7  per  cent  stake  in  toe 
company  it  bought  in  1994. 

Trevor  Smallwood,  chair- 
man of  FirstBus,  expressed 
regret  that  the  MMC  had* 
rejected  his  company's  argu- 
ment that  the  merger  would 
bring  benefits  to  toe  travel- 
ling public  and  that  there 
were  sufficient  constraints  to 
safeguard  the  public  interest 
The  decison  would  not  af- 
fect FirstBns’s  objective  of 
, “growing  our  passenger  base 
! and  increasing  our  presence 
in  important  urban  markets”. 

The  MMC  report  said  the 
; Strathclyde  purchase  had 
- “eliminated  actual  and  poten- 
tial competition  between  the 
two  bus  firms’*.  - 


Lha  Buckingham 


Mwuwrr.r,  lynch  yes- 
terday became  the 
latest  Investment 
banking  g»nnp  to  give  its 
City  employees  record  bo- 
nuses for  1996. 

The  company,  which  ac- 
quired the  Smith  New 

Court  stockb  raking  opera- 
tion in  1995.  Is  understood 
to  have  given  its  stars  bo- 
nuses  worth  up  to  Six  times 
their  basic  pay-  And  large 
tranches  of  shares  have 
been  given  to  some  of  the 
group’s  best  performers. 

All  3,000  of  the  group's 
London  employees  earn 
part  of  their  salaries  in  the 
form  of  a bonus  and  it  is 
understood  that,  across  toe 
company,  the  level  of  bonus 
is  closer  to  30  per  cent. 

It  is  dear  that  toe  pay 
hUuctuie  at  what  used  to 
be  Smith  New  Court  has  al- 
tered under  American 
ownership-  A former  ceil- 
ing on  basic  pay  of  £150,000 
has  been  breached  — Neil 
Blackley,  a leading  media 
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analyst.  Joined  the  group 
fWrm  Goldman  SuHik  for  a 
reputed  £200,000  a year. 
The  average  salary  for  a 
Merrill  Lynch  employee 

tops  £72,000. 

Profits  for  toe  entire  cor- 
poration rose  from  $810  mil- 
lion (£496  million)  to  $1474 
million  in  the  nine  mnnHn 
to  September  boosted  by 
buoyant  stock  markets  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

ft  is  understood  that  bo- 
nuses at  toe  former  Smith 
New  Court  this  time  last 
year  ranged  from  about  20 
per  cent  to  50  per  cent  but 
were  regarded  as  ungener- 
ous and,  together  with  the 
uncertainty  of  new  owner- 
ship, prompted  a number  of 
executives  to  quit. 

One  broker  who  stayed 
said  last  night:  “What 
we’ve  got  this  time  Is  much 
better  than  we  would  have 
got  if  we  had  remained  in- 
dependent as  Smiths.” 

This  is  partly  explained 
by  increased  business  from 
the  TJS  part  of  the  operation 

but  more  by  the 
culture  of  high  bonuses. 


This  is  particularly  true 
when  the  government  is  run- 
ning party  political  broad- 
casts which  seek  to  castigate 

its  successors  in  advance,  for 
an  emergency  rise  ur  interest 
rates. 

So  what  does  Labour  intend 
to  do  different?  It  might  be  ar- 
gued that  if  they  have  any  po- 
litical sense  they  will  do  noto- 
ing.  The  party  having  tied 
itslf  in  to  a particulariy  oner- 
ous public  spending  corset, 
the  last  thing  Mr  Brown  will 
want  to  do  is  squeeze  mone- 
tary policy  at  the  same  time 


News  in  brief 


National  set 
for  rail  ride 

National  Express  was  yester- 
day declared  preferred  bidder 
for  the  North  imArm  Rail- 
ways passenger  franchise, 
whose  principal  service  is 
London  Euston  to  Northamp- 
ton via  Milton  Keynes.  The 
company  also  said  it  is  to  pay 
£1^5  million  for  Taybus,  the 
Scottish  bus  company . 

The  Anglo-French  group 
Serna  has  meanwhile  been 
named  by  the  British  Raft, 
ways  Board  as  toe  preferred 
bidder  for  BR  Business  Sys- 
tems, which  riecigne  and  oper- 
ates the  railways’  FT  infra- 
structure, Inrlnittng  ticketing 

and  timetabling. 

-86m  Mttleinant 

Construction  group  Alfred 
McAlpine  is  paying  £L85  mil- 
lion to  Cala,  a housebuilder, 
to  resolve  a long-running 
legal  dispute  over  breach  of 
design  copyright.  In  1998 
McAlpine  built  90  homes  sim- 
ilar in  design  to  Cala  homes 
by  the  same  architect. 

Bath  A Body  grown 

US  retail  chain  Bath  & Body 
Works  has  put  Stephen 
Schaffer,  co-founder  of  Snick- 
er-box, in  charge  of  its  Euro- 


and  risk  driving  the  economy 
into  recession  soon  after  tak- 
ing offica 

Better  then  for  the  Chancel- 
lor and  the  Treasury  to  main- 
tain toe  tools  of  monetary  pol- 
icy, so  that  they  can  be 
applied  (if  the  markets 
require  them)  in  a more  polit- 
ically sensitive  way . 

However,  such  political  mar 
nipulation  can  only  work  in 
the  short  term.  As  with  a 
dotty  budgetary  policy,  toe 
markets  — to  use  Mr  Brown's 
own  words  — will  “swiftly 
punish”  those  who  ignore 
monetary  policy. 

AH  we  know  so  far  is  that 
Labour  favours  a Monetary 
Policy  Committee  as  toe  right 
forum  for  setting  interest 
rates.  There  has  been  little  in- 
formation as  to  how  this 
would  work,  although  toe 
suggestion  is  that  as  well  as 
toe  Chancellor,  Governor  and 
perhaps  their  principal  advi- 
sers there  might  be  a regional 
presence  fas  in  Germany  and 
the  US)  and  possible  indepen- 
dent experts. 

The  IPPR/business-backed 
commission  report  does  seek 
to  put  same  flesh  on  the  Mon- 
etary Policy  Committee  con- 
cept It  argues  that  there  is  a 
case  for  an  Independent  Bank 
implementing  monetary  pol- 
icy — using  the  tools  of  Its 
choice  —as  long  as  the  policy 
framework  is  established  by 
pniwriant  allowing  the  nec- 
essary accountability. 

The  report  intelligently 
talks  of  the  Bank  becoming  an 
independent  agent  of  govern- 
ment policy,  which  does  not 
target  inflation  alone.  To  a 
certain  extent  toe  Rank  al- 
ready accepts  this.  It  does  not 
simply  look  at  inflation  per  se 
but  at  a broad  range  of  indica- 
tors — inrimfing  domestic  de- 
mand and  capacity  con- 
stralnta  — in  setting  policy. 
The  IPPR/business  commis- 
sion suggests  rolling  nominal 
GDP  growth  targets,  but  this 
could  be  one  of  several  mea- 
sures in  which  tiie  govern- 
ment would  state  fts 
objectives. 

In  toe  case  of  economic 
shock  or  emergency  — such 
as  the  Gulf  war — the  Govern- 
ment would  have  the  right  to 
override  its  orgtoal  target. 
The  Governor  of  the  Bank 
would  have  to  testify  to  Par- 
liament (as  he  already  does) 
twice  a year  (similar  to  Fed 
«*Tiafrmnti  Alan  Greenspan 
and  Congress)  outlining  pol- 
icy decisions.  It  might  be 
hpipftii  if  the  committee  hear- 
ing the  testimony  had  more 
access  to  expert  advice  than 
in  toe  present  half-hearted 
setup.  Such  a system  would 
help  remove  public  disagree- 
ment as  a risk  to  market  sta- 
bility. 

BUT  is  it  a system  the 
Bank  would  find  accept- 
able? There  is  a sneaky 
feeling  that  Eddie  Geoifce 
relishes  the  present  situation. 
It  casts  him  and  the  the  Bank 
as  the  forces  of  rectitude 
standing  firm  against  the  riv- 
erboat  gambling  instincts  of 
Chancellor  Kenneth  Clarke, 
thus  enhancing  the  Bank's 
status  oi&drrts  the  Treasury. 

The  Governor  has  always 
preferred  to  operate  untram- 
melled in  toe  market,  and  this 
is  almost  certainly  one  of  the 

reasons  he  would  bet  his  Judg- 
ment on  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, against  toe  hoped 
for  stability  o£  a singe  Euro- 
pan currency. 

It  is  Mr  George’s  confi- 
dence, and  the  City’s 'faith  in 
him,  which  will  make  him  dif- 
ficult to  displace  should  Mr 
Brown  prefer  to  work  with 
someone  else  in  establishing 
a new  monetary  framework. 

As  President  Clinton  found 
with  Mr  Greenspan,  continu- 
ity can  be  valuable,  but  not  if 
it  mwima  sacrificing  a more 
open,  accountable  and  ratio- 
nal process.  ,i 


pean  expansion.  It  has  five 
toiletries  stores  in  the  UK. 

House  of  Fraser  wilts 

Loss-making  store . chain 
House  of  Fraser  is  expected  to 
use  its  Christmas  trading  up- 
date on  Monday  to  announce 
the  results  of  a business 
review.  This  could  include 
closure  of  six  its,  51  stores 
and  up  to  1,000  job  losses. 


BAT  softs  In  Ohio 

BAT,  the  financial  services 
and  tobacco  conglomerate, 
has  sold  part  of  Fanners,  its 
US  Insurance  business,  for 
$380  million  (£202  million). 
BAT  said  toe  sale  of  Ohio 

State  Insurance  and  Investors 

Guaranty  Life  to  a subsidiary 
of  life  group  Amedeo  life  was 
part  of  its  strategy  to  focus  on 
its  Farmers  "New  World  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

Reactor  buns 

A smouldering  fire  in  a tup. 
bine  alternator  at  Hunterston 
B nuclear  power  station  yes- 
terday triggered  the  shut- 
down of  an e reactor,  Scottish 
Nodear  said  last  night  Local 
Labour  MP  Brian  Wilson 
caued  for;  a nuclear  twntafift. 
tions  Inspectorate  inquiry. 
The  company  said  it  expected 

toe  reaetor  to  be  brought  back 

on  stream  over  the  weekend. 
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Material  world  — 

Designer  stores  are 
mushrooming  as 
consumers  develop  an 
appetite  for  luxury  items 
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But  afbjr  six  years 
of  missy,  the 
moods  changing. 
Consuners  were 
once  Assessed 
with  brgains,  now 
they  wnt  designer 
labelsJfWortlng 
from  troexclusive 
shops  cfaond 
Street  aril 

paulineI 
5PRINGET  kicks 
offaweeHong 


thequestidsare 
the  eightiehacK 


Earn  it.  See  it.  Buy  it.  Flaunt 


THEY  were  well- 
heeled,  quintessen- 
dally  English  and 
middle-aged.  They 
were  upstairs  in 
Giorgio  Armani,  in 
London's  Sloane  Street  He 
was  sitting  dutifully,  with  a 
resigned  air  and,  presumably, 
a fat  wallet  Two  shop  assis- 
tants appeared  to  he  making 
obeisance  to  his  wife,  a wom- 
an of  circular  dimensions. 

Closer  inspection  revealed 
that  the  handmaidens  were 
pinning  madam’s  hemline  — 
a blue  and  white  effort  that 
was  clearly  destined  for  a 
Special  Occasion. 

“This  is  a great  dress*',  she 
instructed  her  spouse.  He 
muttered  something  about  It 
being  “very  smart".  It  would 
have  been  kinder,  but  per- 
haps unwise,  to  have  told  her 
that  the  effect  was  more  Billy 


Smart  You  had  to  admire 
her.  There  had  clearly  been 
no  messing  about  in  high 
street  stores  looking  for  a 
Good  Buy.  Giorgio  Armani  Is 
expensive,  elegant  and  exclu- 
sive. The  clothes  are  beauti- 
fully made  from  exquisite  fab- 
rics and  retail  for  hundreds  of 
pounds. 

The  shop  nestles  among  the 
upmarket  designer  fashion 
stores  that  adorn  Sloane 
Street  and  its  rival.  Bond 
Street  These  streets  have 
recently  taken  on  a fresh 
vitality  as  the  most  chic 
names  in  fashion  jostle  inde- 
corously for  shop  space. 
Taras,  Tiggys  and  Tamaras 
stagger  past  with  their  latest 
tissue-wrapped  purchases  in 
those  refined  carriers. 

After  all.  why  spend  a mea- 
sely  £24.99  on  a classic  white 
cotton  shirt  in  Next  when  it  is 


perfectly  possible  to  fbrk  out 
a cool  £155  in  Polo  Ralph 
Lauren  for  something  simi- 
lar? 

The  boom  in  designer  fash- 
ion shopping  is  just  one  as- 
pect of  what  is  making  Lon- 
don the  'It1  city  at  the 
moment 

As  anyone  not  recently 
returned  from  Planet  Zog  is 
aware,  London  is  bristling 
with  top  designers,  night- 
clubs and  happening  bands, 
with  restaurants  springing  up 
all  over,  fronted  by  high  pro- 
file, often  “naughty  boy1  chefs. 
Think  Marco  Pierre  White,  as 
in  his  Knightsb  ridge  flagship 
restaurant  and  Piccadilly's 
Criterion,  and  Mayfair's  Les 
Save  urs.  Think  also  of  the 
Conran  posh  nosheriee  — 
Mezzo  and  Quagllno's,  not  to 
mention  the  Oxo  Tower. 

Only  last  week  the  presti- 
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gious  Michelin  Guide  gave 
one  of  its  coveted  two  star 
awards  to  the  new  Chelsea: 
restaurant  Aubergine,  which 
joins  the  nine  other  restau- 
rants in  the  UK  with  two 
stars.  London  boasts  three  of 
the  country's  four  three  star 
establishments. 

The  trend  among  the  top 
restaurateurs  is  to  expand  by 
opening  cheaper  outlets  and 
moving  into  the  provinces. 

The  same  idea  has  dearly  ; 
struck  the  world’s  top  design- 
ers. Yesterday  Bond  Street, 
today  a new  so-called  diffu- 
sion (cheaper)  range,  tomor- 
row Glasgow,  Manchester 
and  Liverpool. 

The  “spend,  spend,  spend” 
image  is  seductive,  but  the 
acid  test  Is  who  is  actually 
shelling  out  for  these  dotbes? 
After  all,  dotbes  are  usually 
bought  with  an  Individual's 
money:  restaurant  spending, 
also  a barometer  of  the  econo- 
my, is  often  funded  by  corpo- 
rate expense  accounts. 

Secondly,  will  the  trend  fiz- 
zle out?  Are  we  reliving  the 
boom  years  of  the  over-indul- 
gent eighties,  ahead  of  an- 
other recession  of  seismic 
proportions?  - 

A gentle  reccy  last  week  in 
Bond  and  Sloane  Street  cer- 
tainly indicated  that  the  de- 
signer shopping  pheno- 
menon! is  not  the  fantasy  of 
deluded  glossy -magazine  edi- 
tors. A bitterly  cold  Tuesday 
In  mid-January  Is  not  the 
most  auspicious  time  for  as- 
sessing the  retail  pitch.  Nev- 
ertheless, real  people  were 
wandering  around  Gucci, 
Freda,  Valentino  and  Polo 
Ralph  Lauren.  Some  of  them 
had  even  bought  something. 

Sloane  Street  is  described 
rather  gushingly  by  the 
Knigirtsbridge  Group,  a body 
of  local  businesses  dedicated 
to  promoting  the  area,  as 
"glamorous,  international” 
and  boasting  “the  spacious 
feel  of  a Parisian  boulevard". 
In  fact  it  is  a very  long  and 
busy  road  In  which  little  hap- 
pens until  it  nears  Harvey 
Nichols  at  the  Knightsbridge 
end,  where  it  bursts  into  life, 
sporting  a clutch  of  interna- 


fashion' 


tional  designer  names.  They 
occupy  a,  series  of  elegant, 
'understated,  wooden-fioored, 
Security-guarded  premises. 

' Sloane  Street;  like  its  Bond 
Street  sister,  is  home  to  a 
range  of  recently  opened  and 
proposed  designer  flagship 
Stores  such  as  Louis  Voittan, 
Giorgio  Armani  and  Tomasz 
StarzewskL  Gucci  is  expand- 
ing. Tommy  Hilfiggr  is  com- 
ing and  established  nwm«: 
like  Valentino  are  blossom- 
fug:  Bond  Street's  scalps  in- 
dude DENY,  the  so-called  dif- 
fusion line  of  the  US  designer 
Donna  Karan,  as  wdl  as  Em- 
porio  Armani,  Polo  Ralph 
Lauren  and  Versace. 

AN  astonished,  as 
opposed  to  admir- 
ing, glance  at  a 
selection  of  ball 
dresses  — always 
handy  for  work 
but  tricky  on  the  tube  — gal- 
vanised the  extremely  nice  as- 
sistant in  Tomasz  Starzews- 
M's  Sloane  Street  store. 

Most  were  reduced,  she  ex- 1 
plained,  from  about  £3000  to  j 
£1000.  And  the  beading  was 
hand  sewn.  One  would-be 
buyer  — a pretty  Dutch  | 
blonde  in  her  20s  — fought 
her  way  out  of  a mass  of  red- ; 
dish  silk,  but  decided  not  to  ] 
splash  out  “IPs  lovely,  but . 
where  would  you  wear  it?” 
she  asked.  It  was  reduced 
from  over  £3000  to  £13401 
Some  people  can’t  recognise  a 
bargain. 

According  to  commercial 
property -.  agents  Hillier 
Parker,  there  are  several 
reasons  for  London’s  fashion 
success.  The  British  economy 
is  on  a roll,  and  retail  sales 
and  consumer  spending  are 
up.  Also,  shoppers  appear  to 
be  developing  sophisticated 
tastes.  Luxury  fashion  is 
worth  about  $15  billion  world- 
wide — proof  that  the  indus- 
try is  not  a frothy  irrelevance. 

Top  fashion  is  hot  just  the 
preserve  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  and  TmcMa  Marcos.  An  , 
exclusive  band  of  2000  or  so 
fabulously  rich  customers 
buy  couture  — handmade  ex- 
clusive clothes,  which  can 


command  prices  Of  £15,000  to 
£25,000. 

Alex  Lawrie,  a retail  ana- 
lyst at  Hillier  Parker,  ex- 
plained that  the  top  designers 
do  not  make  money  from 
couture.  Catwalk  collections 
feed  the  public  with  images  of 
astonishing,  often  unwear- 
able clothes,  and  act  as  loss 
leaders.  The  lucrative  bits  are 
the  ready-to-wear  collections, 
accessories  and  perfume. 

The  real  growth  now.  said 
Mr  Lawrie,  is  in  the  diffusion 
ranges.  “11*3  a triumph  of 
image  over  reality.  These 
clothes  are  mass  produced  in 
factories  and  sold  in  bunt,"  he 
said. 

The  buyers  are  18  to  35  and 
“they  wDl  pay  over  the  odds 
even  if  they  don’t  have  the 
money,”  said  Mr  Lawrie,  add- 
ing that  today's  consumers 
are  rediscovering  the  buzz  of 
spending,  rejecting  the  gloom 
of  the  early  nineties  when  “to 
flaunt  your  money  was  bad.” 

According  to  the  London 
Tourist  Board,  many  shop- 
pers are  tourists.  Its  statistics 
show  that  visitors  to  London 
spend  £7  billion  every  year, 
£L7  billion  of.  which  is  on 
shopping.  Americans  spend 
the  most  at  £242  mdlion,  al- 
though, at  £105  pea:  head,  they 
are  less  lavish  than  the  Japa- 
nese, who  average  £122  each. 

But  overseas  tourism  Is 


only  part  of  the  story.  For  the 
boom  tolast,  the  designers 
must  targftt  UK  customers 
and  they  must  extend  their 
grip  beyond  London,  and  be- 
yond fashion  clothing. 

Alex  Lawrie  believes  that 
the  diffusion  trend  is  the  start 
of  Just  such  a processional  on- 
slaught. “Designers  are  diver- 
sifying into  leisure  wear.  Into 
furniture  and  even  hotels." 

The  upshot  is  that  the  de- 
signers are  dpmanding  ever 
larger  shops. 

Chris  Phillips,  a retail  ana- 
lyst at  property  agents  Healey 
and  Baker,  said:  “Flagship 
stores  used  to  occupy  5000 
square  feet,  now  designers 
want  10,000  square  feet"  Cal- 
ven  Klein  is  developing  an 
8,500  sq  ft  store  in  New  Bond 
Street,  Ralph  Lauren  is  devel- 
oping 22,500  sq  ft  over  three 
floors,  and  Tommy  Hllflger  is 
taking  18,000  sq  ft  in  Sloane 
Street 

For  the  highest  profile 
names,  money  appears  to  be 
no  object.  A high  street 
retailer  will  spend  £100  a 
square  foot  on  fitting  out  A 
designer  setting  up  in  Bond 


Street  or  Sloane  Stfe  will 
double  or  triple  ttf  The 
most  expensive  shofit  to 
date  is  believed  to  be  ^ lav- 
ish Versace  store  Iffiond 
Street  complete  with  Vrble 
interior.  Estimates  bgc 
from  £3  mill  ton  to  £11  ipon 
for  this;  while  the  ifby 
DKNY  store  is  also  belies  £0 
have  cost  millions  of  poiL 
They  will  be  hoping  UW 
not  prove  to  be  money  <Ui 
the  drain.  Designer  sfe 
have  come  unstuck  bee 
and  could  easily  do  so  a&. 
This  is  In  spite  of  the  fact  fr 
many  are  more  profession^ 
financed  than  in  the  past  a 
some  are  part  of  publ 
companies.  1 

Hillier  Parker  says  1989  at 
1992  saw  a flood  of  design! 
closures.  It  cites  the  1988  shu 
down  of  Giorgio  Armani  il 
Bond  Street  (It  reopened  li 
Sloane  Street  five  years  later) 
“Yes,  there  is  a danger  il 
could  all  spiral  out  of  con- 
trol,” concedes  Alex  Lawrie. 
God  help  us  when  the  reces- 
sion comes  again  — and  it 
will  come.  There  will  be  some 
spectacular  fells." 


'*>  * *V 


On  Monday:  From  Galtierl  to  Saddam 
— were  the  eighties  really  so  awful? 
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Solution  No.  8342 
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Across' 

-1  Area  of  the  Irretrievable  ' 

M - *- 

8 French  city  or  Scots  herald 
(4)  ,;<• 

8 Maize  (kernels)  (5,4)  " -'.y' 

10  Front  of  ship  (4) 

13  MaladJcal philosopher® : 
15  Expense  Incurred  {6}..  T 
10  Prescribed form (6)  . \ 

17  Japanese  garment 
19  Psychiatrist?  (6) 

20-Fish  {5} 

21.  Part  of  the  ear  (4)  • 


24  Colour-change  expert  (9) 
20  Unit  of  speed  (4) 

20  Leader  etc  (9) 

Down 

2 Obscene  (4) 
a Sign  of  pftch  (4) 

4 Game  with  sticks  (6) 

8 Food  store© 

8 Operated  by  fluid  pressure 

(B) 

7 Falling  group  of  Ice  erys- 
tafefl)  • 

11  Double® 

12  Ask  top  mob  (snag)  (5,4) 


18  Frequent  (as  a ghost?)  (5) 
14  lUunMhatkx  (5) 

18  Muchtraabured  flower (61 

19  Top  {6}  - 

22  Vague  snydge  (4) 

23  Seat  tor  tvo  or  more  (4) 
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Investment 
Ideas 


In  only  1 57  days  Hong  Kong  will 
once  more  be  in  Chinese  hands. 
Should  we  stand  back  and  let  China 
rob  the  colony  of  its  freedom?  No, 
says  her  last  British  Governor, 
Chris  Patten.  The  ‘Asian  New 
York’  will  only  rise  out  of  liberty 


OME  to  Hong  Kong  and 
you  will  find  an  orderiy 
B prosperous,  thriving 
society  The  ectmcany  is 
booming.  Crime  is 
lower  than  it  has  been  for  a 
decade,  with  levels  on  a par  with. 
Singapore.  Our  institutions  can* 
tmue  to  won*  extremely  well  — 
oar  highly  professional  civil  ser- 
vice, our  police  force,  our  indepen- 
dent judiciary  and.  yes,  onr  freely 
and  faMy-elected  legislature. 

The  Hong  Kong  success  story 
far  from  fading,  is  ongoing,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
there  are  further  successes  to 
come.  But  there's  the  rub.  In  157 
days  time,  sovereignty  transfers 
from  Britain  to  China,  from  a lib- 
eral democracy  to  a sovereign 
power  which  has,  1 put  the  point 
diplomatically  a different  notion 
of  freedom. 

That  is  why  this  is  an  exercise 

in  Hamloniaation  unlike  any  othar 

which  Britain  has  undertaken.  In 

Playing  the  Governor ...  but 
will  Beijing  respect  the  laws 
the  British  leave  behind? 
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other  parts  of  the  world  we  have 
prepared  colonies  for  a hand-over 
of  power  We  equipped  them  with 
a rule  of  law  democracy  a speak- 
ers’ chair;  and  Judges  with  wigs, 
and  launched  them  into  indepen- 
dence. 

Most  times,  h worked.  Occasion- 
ally it  fouled.  But  it  was  always  an 
exercise  carried  out  with  hon- 
ourable intent  and  in  good  faith, 
and  as  a result  Britain  is  remem- 
bered with  a Mr  degree  of  affec- 
tion and  respect  in  most  of  her 
former  colonies. 

In  Hong  Kong,  we  are  not,  for 
reasons  of  history  and  geography 
preparing  a community  for  inde- 
pendence. Instead  we  are  arrang- 
ingfor  the  political  equivalent  a 
docking  in  outer  space,  the  linking 
together  of  two  societies  with  rad- 
ically different  histories  and  value 
systems. 

Today  across  the  frontier  in  the 
Chinese  border  town  of  Shenzhen, 
members  of  China's  hand-picked 
“provisional  legislature”  for  Hong 
Kong  will  hold  their  first  official 
meeting.  The  fact  that  this  debat- 
ing society  has  chosen  to  meet  not 
in  Hong  Kong  itself,  but  safely 


over  the  border  in  mainland 
China,  says  a great  deal  about  the 
reception  its  members  no  doubt 
feared  h«d  they  within 

Hong  Kong. 

Era;  to  put  it  mildly  they  have  a 
rather  serious  credibility  prob- 
lem. Set  alongside  Hong  Kong’s 
easting  Legislative  Council  the 
provisional  legislature’s  democra- 
tic credentials  look  distinctly 

wnaomip  Morw  than  a million  ppo- 

ple  elected  the  Legislative  Council 
(LegCo)  in  September  1995;  the 
most  democratic  in  Hong  Kong’s 
history  The  Democratic  Party  led 
by  Martin  Lee,  won  19  seats  and 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  vote,  almost 
exactly  the  same  share  the  Democ- 
rats achieved  in  the  previous  elec- 
tion in  199L 

And  China's  “provisional  legis- 
lature”? Its  60  members  were 
selected  by  just  400  people,  all  of 
them  old  (or  new)  Mends  of 
China,  many  of  simply  vot- 
ing for  themselves  — 51  of  the  60 
members  of  the  provisional  coun- 
cil were  themselves  members  of 
the  400-strong  selection  commit- 
tee. Ten  of  them  were  candidates 
who  lost  in  the  I995lpaii«  14 
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YOU  MAKE 
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Stefanie  Brayne 

National  Savings 

What  about  our 


They  keep  pace  with  inflation  {3s 
measured  by  the  Retail  Prices  Index)  and 
the  current  Issue  pays  an  extra  2.5%  pa 
guaranteed  over  5 years  - completely 
tax-free!  To  you,  as  a higher  rate 
taxpayer,  that's  worth  4/16%  pa  gross 
above  inflation.  And  what’s  more  they 
don't  even  need  to  be  mentioned  on 
your  tax  return. 

So  to  ensure  your  investments  are 
as  successful  as  your  career, 
buy  now  using  the  application  form  in 
Jobs  and  Money.  For  a full  guide  to 
our 

freecail  0500  500  ooo,  24  hours  a day, 
7 days  a week,” 


NATIONAL 

SAVINGS 


Unique  Investment 
Opportunities  from 
hm  Treasury 
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Quiz  answers 

I . Man:  "Lard*  RBey,  who  wffl  be  co-pm- 
wnting  me  new  show  from  Manchester 
Z.  Aten  ’‘Btaofners"  Clark.  the  naw  Con- 
servattve  candidate  tar  the  ultra-safe  seat 
of  Kensington  and  Chelsea. 

3.  MeOueon  designs  for  Givenchy:  Gal- 
liano tor  Dior. 

4.  (p)  1 03:  approximately  1.6  takas  per 
won! 

5.  (b)  125:  a mere  half  that  erf  Britannia. 

6.  President  Cttai's  S30  mIBon  Inaugu- 
ration (wefl  it’s  cheaper  than  a new  yacht). 

7.  {a]  The  Pope.  aceortHng  to  a US  survey 
conducted  by  the  compters  of The 
Address  Book— How  to  Reach  Anyone 
Who's  Anyone. 

8.  (d)  The  Isle  of  Wight. 

9.  (bj  The  tele  of  E)gg- 

10.  Conservative  M3  David  Martin,  com- 
paring betting  shops  unfavourably  with 
bingo  halls. 

I I.  London  in  1889. 000  wiu  replace  0171 
aid  0181  astheprrilxforLondonnwn- 
bers,  each  of  which  wtt  have  11  digits 
(please  try  later). 

12.  (b)  Lord  of  the  Rings,  by  J R R IbAuen, 
which  was  named  In  a Waterstone*  po« 
as  the  book  of  the  century.  Woodheed 

saW  its  success  and  the  popularity  of 
Only  Fools  and  Hones  Rostrated  how 
popular  culture  was  undermining  educa- 
tional standards. 

13.  The  Spirit  Lavet.  by  Seamus  Heaney. 

14.  (d  Vlctorta  Mendham.  her  peraonal 
assistant  Dtarw  insisted  that  her  PA  pay 
her  share  of  the  biD  for  an  £8,500 trip  to 
the  Wast  Indies. 

15.  Michael  HeseWna*  suntan.  The  Chief 
Stooge-Spotter  haa  bean  kept  away  from 
the  7V  cameras  because  of  the  rich  sun- 
tan he  picked  up  on  a Christmas  holiday 
ta  the  Caribbean.^  of  course  he  paW 
fgr  himself.) 

How  you  rate 

(MHazza 
5-8  Haggis 
10-14  Heaney 
15  Hobbit 


Us  on  us 

The  British  view 


firms  of  Joan  Hanham 
are  m tatters  after  she  was 
dropped  from  the  shortlist 
of  prospective  candidates 
for  the  Kensington  and 
Chelsea  seat.  Her  creden- 
tials are  second  to  none:  She 
has  a unique  affinity  with 
the  borough,  she  works  tire- 
lessly at  a local  level.  Her 
exclusion  is  an  opportu-  (9 
nity  gone  begging.  ? 

Kensington  and  Chelsea  News. 

£ People  are  dying  so  fast 
that  gravediggers  are 

having  to  work  around  the 
riork  to  bury  them.  While 
contractors  In 
Wandsworth  claim  they 
have  been  working  by 
torchlight  to  keep  up  with 
demand  to  boxy  the  dead 


within  24  hours,  they've 

taken  a swipe  at  gravedig- 
gers in  Lambeth  who  they 
claim  are  stopping  for  tea 
breaks  and  knocking  off 
as  soon  as  d«rkne«  falls. 

A Lambeth  Council 
spokesman  denied  that  tea 
or  lunch  breaks  interfere 
with  burials:  “It  is  not 
always  possible  to  book 
people  in  at  the  preferred 
time  but  we  never  turn  2g 
people  away."  w 

Streatham  Mercury 

SThe  picture  which 

emerges  from  witness 
statements  is  of  an  envi- 
ronment In  which  system- 
atic violence  and 
perversions  were  permit- 
ted to  occur  apparently  m 
immune  from  discovery.  # 
North  Wales  Chronicle  on  ihe 
region's  chW  abuse  inquiry 


Them  on  them 


The  global  view 

£ PUSHY  men  who  monop- 
alolise  conversations,  end- 
lessly interrupt  and 
compete  for  attention  are 
more  likely  to  die  early 
than  those  who  are  more 
relaxed  in  company 
according  to  new  research 
by  Dr  Michael  Bab  yak  of 
Duke  University  medical  ■§ 
center;  North  Carolina.  ** 
Vancouver  Sun 

CWITH  the  Hebron 
accord,  Benjamin 
Netanyahu  and  his  govern- 
ment wakened  to  the  real- 
ity of  Oslo  and  in  doing  so 
accepted  that  the  Palestini- 
ans are  destined  to  share 
this  small  strip  of  land.  It 
is  crucial  as  it  marked  the 
Likud's  first  agreement 


with  the  FLO  and  the  first 
time  that  the  Likud  is  mak- 
ing a territorial  conces-  I 
sion  in  the  West  Bank.  ? 

Jerusalem  Post 

SA  NEW  JERSEY  man 
has  given  away  more 
than  $600  million  to  hospi- 
tals. and  universities  in 
such  absolute  secrecy  that 
most  recipients  never 
learned  who  their  benefac- 
tor was.  Charles  Feeney 
65,  covered  his  tracks  so 
well  that  magazines  for 
years  have  estimated  his 
net  worth  in  the  billions, 
not  realising  that  he  had 
transferred  most  of  his 
assets  to  his  two  charitable 
foundations  and  is  actu- 
ally worth  less  than  $5  B 
million.  ir 

New  York  Times 


Little  doubt  as  to 
• the  news  event 
eT  the  week.  Xt 
was,  of  course, 

the  story  in  a 

Sunday  broad- 
sheet of  Ruby 
Wax  terminat- 
ing srq  iptwr- 
• view  with  Its 

reporter  “. 
because,  said  - 
Wajqihatahe 
had  been-" 

•*stitebed-t«pV.  •* 
r.  -Thftfhai&Ient . _ .. 

> wetter  had  strayed 
-from  the  official  sab-  ■ 
ject  under  discussion, 
asking  about  Wax's 

interview  with  Bergie^  . * 
whenifae  was  supposed. to 
be  inquiring  abputtbe  mow 
- recent  TV  encounter  with 
Sharon  Stone.  Needless  to  ' 
explain.  Wax  ’s  entire  caison 
Jane  consists  of  asking.  ■ 

lwpflrtlriAr)|tyw<riwm'Bii(i . 
rummaging  tmaidrAH  ; ■' 

through  her  subjects'  per- 
sonal possessions.  . . 

. Ifataftackof  j^ectoas--  .. 
riBSSy  as  related  by  foe  news-  • 
papdr.  writer,  could  orilybe  • 
equalled  by  Mirhael  Aspd  ■ ■' 

•stormingoff  a This  Is  .'Shut 
Life  about  himself.  For  her . . 

lapse.  Ms  Waxtakesnot.. 

merely  thd  biscuit  buf  the  ’ 

entire  Huntly  and  Fhlmers  . 
factory 

' Ariose second  intbecus- 

tarrfnrAam 

however;  would  haveto  be  - 
the  new  ebampfonof  public  . 
'Spe^spend.spending,  foie  : 


Defence  Secretary 
Michael  Portillo.  He  insisted 
not  only  that  the  royal  fam- 
ily shall  have  a new  yacht 
• but  that  foe  £60  million  cost 
shall  be  borne  by  the  ' 

defence  budget  hM  to  that 
guardian  against  fiscal ' 
extravagance,  the  Labour 
Party  iosuggesi  that  private 


XfLatoodr gets  its  way  and 
titemw  yacht,  whkhEteiis- . 
SkmnerheJjjfoIlysruggests 
mWhtbemdledGaKifiQa,i5  . 
to  be  funded  privately,  per-  . 

haps  Gordon  Brown  wilt  •' 


consider  {dsns 
too  for  a new  form  of 
defence  fending — the  spon- 
sored wai:  ‘ 
ad  Labour  took  its  own 
share  of  biscuit  this  week. 
When  tfervid  Blunk&t  was.. 
asked  about  fee Tories*  pita 

to  expand  military  cadet 
training  in  schools, he  ..r 
might  have  been  expectedur 
som^reascanddrutdifip^y  ^ 
about  it The  Corps  &,  after 
nIL  the  traditional  object  of 
Joathing  for  all  left-wing  - 
pupils  at  private  schools.-' 

> Bat,  Boondingcady  sligWiy. 

wrthwrrgocgrf  Rhmtorif  htefe-  ... 


tered  onaboitt  beteS  to 
fevourofilttieboys^*-’ 
tagsnd  playing  with. 

auns.  and  evw  used 

ttepbrss e-darte- 

«sponseb«gea 

the  question  of 
wbethertfwe 
tsevenone  - 
skimpy Item 
ofCaaserv- 
alive  ddflh 
mg  New 
Labourfe 
not  pre- 
pared to 
don. 

. 

week's 
bboutt- 
taktng  _ 
vhngt 
tills  ' : 
entartsia-' 
$xA  > 

fi: 

burglar  who  . 
wottEBSatoft-: 

. Hon  on  foe - 
NaticnfllLot- 
. tear*  complained 

bitterly  when  his 

Wewsabofttied.,  • 

.*  ‘Jt  wont  be  alltfaaf.  ■- 
long  before  ISnd  ota  ww 
targledmy  boose,"  swore 
fceei^anof  Lefoester^lr^ 

“and  whan  life,  foeywill  «. 
-pa#* 

Biunkettnor  Ryan,  never0 
theism  Could  quite  match 
the  People’s  Democratic 
RepoMlc  of  Korea,  which.  iL. 
emerged,  has  started  hs  own 
honwp^e  on  the  Intwnet.  - 
A pennanent  fostureou ; 
Qm&  “tcKlay’spfaoto'*  of  the 
of  Oom  nfenist 
Kim  Jd^H- 


bbst 

of  the  virtues  of  See- 

. retary  Knc>Jongllw.  :- 
Next  w^t.  Ruby  Wta  • 
merfsSKa^taryRimJ&mgH. . 


The  book,  the  adulterer,  the  liar,  the  sensation 


This  week  last  year 
January  22, 1996 


IT  WAS  the  start  of  an  elec- 
tion yean  Seven  Republi- 
can hopefuls  were 
gattipying  liltB ambitious  vul- 
tures in  New  Hampshire, 
waiting  to  feast  on  the  corpse 
of  the  Clinton  Presidency. 

The  government  had  just 
been  closed  down  again 
because  Congress  refused  to 
vote  any  money  Unpaid,  the 
civil  servants  stayed  home 
The  country  was  snowed  in. 
But  in  the  White  House,  all 
they  could  talk  about  was 
The  Book,  and  which  of  the 
campaign  veterans  could  pos- 
sibly have  written  this 
anonymous  account  of  Bill 
Clinton’s  route  to  the  White 
House. 

“Primary  Colors”  was  so 
dose  to  the  reality  of  Clin- 
ton’s campaign,  to  his  breed- 
ing ground  in  Arkansas  and 
his  battering  in  New  Hamp- 
shire that,  as  the  campaign’s 
media  director  Mandy  Grun- 
wald  put  it  “This  has  to  be 
an  inside  job”.  • 

Grunwald  rang  everybody 
to  be  instantly  accused  of 
ghost-writing  the  book  with 
her  sister;  an  esteemed 
novelist  Hillary  Clinton  was 
known  to  be  fhrious  at  a book 
which  portrayed  her  as  a 


foul-mouthed  adultress.  Clin- 
ton himself  had  grinned 
when  Bruce  Lindsey  handed 
him  an  advance  copy  saying 
“Mr  President — the  legend 
grows". 

The  obvious  suspects  were 
the  handful  of  reporters  who 
had  been  closest  to  the  (Hin- 
ton campaign,  who  had  flown 


on  the  private  planes  and 
bear  allowed  into  the 
candidate's  suites  and  seen 

the  tantrums  and  wyfrhpd 
the  doughnuts  swallowed 
whole.  The  only  problem  was 
that  every  likely  candidate 
staunchly  and  credibly 
denied  it 

Even  More  it  was  pub- 


lished, Washington  was  sud- 
denly talking  cf  little  else. 
George  Stephanopoulos, 
special  assistant  to  the 
President,  rang  Paul  Begala 
— one  of  the  Clinton  cam- 
paign’s two  fop  political 
strategists— m Texas  to  ask  if 
rt  was  him.  Begala  denied  it 
He  hadn’t  even  read  Hia  thing 


Primary  suspect . . . Joe 
ITTetii  rrtwirt*  hk  denial 

until  I sent  him  down  an 

advance  prooCa  copy  of 
which  I had  because  the  Wash- 
ington Port  bad  asked  me  to 
review  the  noveL  The  editor 
aliftiwwiiimliiiwl  m>  had  . 

two  questions:  On  my  word  of 
hcpoos  had  I written  it?  Nol 
had  my  novelist  wife?  Nol 

A year  ago  this  week,  they 
put  my  review  on  the  find 

pg>gp  arwl  Hw  piMithing  . 

phenomenon  of  theyeargot 
underway  Overa  million 
copies  in  hardback,  and  Holly- 
wood producer  Mike  Nkdkdls 
offered  another $2  million  for 
tfaafflm  rights  KJhhn  ’^p. 
vo&a  anttJ&ck  NichoboH*  " 
started  joGding  fortfae chance 
to  plasr&e  leading  rde. 

Harry  Evans,  the  old  Fleet 
Street  editor  turned  New 
York  publisher;  knew  about 
hype,  and  the  various  ways  to 
keep  on  flogging  a faltering 
horse.  Interviews  with  the 
anonymous  author  were 
offered  through  the  veil  of 
the  Internet,  even  as  literary 
dons  suggested  possible 
authors  as  identified  by  com- 
puters analysing  syntax  and 
vocabulary  patterns.  There 
were  rumours  of  a second 
novel  about  the  1996  • 
campaign,  and  needling 
hosts  about  how  much  better 


the  publishing  world  could 
keep  its  secrets  than  the 
leaky  White  House. 

Conveniently  in  time  for 
the  launch  cf  the  paperback 
edition,  the  Washington  Post 
finally  published  the  verdict 
of  its  special  graphologist, 
commissioned  to  compare 
the  handwriting  on  the 
“Primary  Colons’' contract 
wife  the  handwriting  of 
Newsweek  columnist 
Joe  Klein.  _■ . ...  - 

KIpIw  rk»»n  t »r>d 

there  were  moredays  of  free 
publicity  as  he  apologised  for 
his  denial  of  authorship,  and 
Hiwi  m pwrwlwt  nftTTretgiiAQ 

accused  him  & bringing  the 
pretf^on^dtognte. 
And;Tnean«BBBg^attjie»- 
million  copies  were  sold 
when  the  paperback 
pmttia  out  in  rimeftA*  the 
Democratic  Party  convention 

in  Aiigiiwf y anil  MHiBtfr 

million  for  the  election. 


None  of  thefess  did  any- 
body any  harm.  Klein, 
having  been  slapped  on  the 
wrist  by  Newsweek,  now 
writes  for  the  New  Yorker  and 
te  $6  million  richer  And  Clin- 
ton, the  first  president  to 
inspire  his  own  fictional  por- 
trayal while  still  in  office,  has 
more  than  survived  the  ugly 
portrait  of  hlmasapatliONgl- 
cal  liar  and  womaniser: 


RAVE  YOU 
BEEN  PAYING 
ATTENTION 


O 


i.  Mwk  RadcSffe 
Cbri*  Euam  on  tha  Radh) 
1 breakfast  allow.  Who  Is 
Ms  radio  aMalclokr 
Richard  “BaBoon* 


(b)  Marc  "LwiT  Way 

(c)  Jyoti  th*n 

Oaate”  MMm 
(ifl  Alan  “Woomar** 

2.  HXW  Iwv*  to  IM  »ucco- 

font,  and  that  RMMM 
under  »8*  Whoa*  dlctumT 
3-  JUmandar  McOtrean 

*nd  John  QaUtano  took 
Paris  by  atom.  Of  arMch 
coutura  houaaa  ara  tb*» 
tha  ciaatfva  dlractoraT 
4.  How  many  takas  did  tt» 
Duchasa  of  York  mad 

bafore  tmr  SO^Moond 
eommarclal  tor  eranbany 
Hrica  warn  In  tha  canT 
(a)  3(b)  S3  (d  103(d)  103 

2L  How  large  wSItfM  crow 

ba  on  thawna  royal  yacbCT 

(a)  2S  M 12S  M 22S  fdQ  325 

6.  In  wtiact  did  Staata  Won- 
der, Mikbafl  Banridwdkmr, 
Barney  tfia  Dinosaur  and 
the  Gay  Man's  Chorus  of 
Washington  star? 

7.  Who  In  the  world  gata 
tha  most  Can  malt? 

(a)  The  Pope 

(b)  Madonna 

(c)  Michael  Jordan 

8.  Where  waa  a naw 
ipacias  of  flash-anting 
dfnosaur,  named  IVaomsna- 
for  MMlmrUy  discovered? 

fa)  The  Nevada  desert 

(b)  The  Jungles  of  Borneo 

(c)  The  Russian  steppes 
(cQ  The  Isle  of  Wight 

9.  Where  does  Luciano 
Pavarotti  hope  to  build  a 
new  opera  centre? 

fa)  The  Isle  of  Man 
(b)  The  Me  of  Eigg 
fc)  The  Isle  of  Capri 
(iQ  The  Isle  of  Wight 

10.  “Betting  shops  are  used 
by  the  dregs  of  tnasMidto” 
Who  took  a punt? 

(a)  David  Maclean 

(b)  David  Martin  .. 

(c)  David  Sainsbury 

(d)  David  NL  OoOath 

11 . 020:  where  and  when? 

12.  "R  la  Immensely  read- 
able^ but  not  the  greatest 
work  off  the  century." 

llch  book  was  chief 
Inspector  of  schools  Chris 
Woodhsed  castigattogT 
(a)  Lord  of  the  FHes  . 

(14  Lord  of  the  Rings 
(c)  Catcher  In  the  Rye 

(e)  Bravo  TWo  Zero 

13.  Which  title  won  the 

anas- ana — a ar — — . 

WlMuMMfl  BOOK  OT  uVI  TMT 

(due:  none  off  the  abawa)? 

14.  WRh  whom  did 
Princesa  Diana  have  a 
falling  out? 

(a)  Victoria  Spice 

(b)  Vlctorta  Oon 

(c)  Victoria  Mendham 
(<Q  Queen  Victoria 

IB.  “Side  by  aide  with 
Brian  It  would  stick  out 
Oka  a sore  thumb.”  Who 
and  what? 

Answers,  bottom  left  of  this  page 


on  the 
prize 


13  LegCo  elections.  This 
is,  frankly  an  extraordinary  war 
for  China  to  choose  to  begin  her 
sovereignty  Both  in  Hoag  Kong 
and  overseas  such  tactics  have 
made  people  a lot  more  sceptical 
about  whether  China  will  keep  its 
promise  to  uphold  in  future  the 
freedoms  which  Hong  Kong’s  citi- 
zens currently  enjoy 
It  equates,  I suppose,  to  scrap- 
ping the  House  of  Commons  in 
Britain,  replacing  the  electorate 
with  a small  hand-picked  group 
and  bolding  the  selection  in 
Calais.  Not  a recipe  for  instilling 
confidence. 

The  bad  news  has  been  made 
worse  by  the  announcement  in 
Petting  last  week  by  a subgroup  of 
the  committee  preparing  for  rule 
that  they  would  advise  China’s 
National  People  Congress  (NPC)  to 
tear  down  some  of 


the  key  defences  of  Hong  Kong's 
civil  liberties.  Under  threat  are 
key  provisions  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  Societies  Ordinance 
(governing  political  parties)  and 
the  Public  Order  Ordinance  (deal- 
ing with  public  protests  and 
demonstrations).  These  recom- 
mendations may  we  hope,  be 
reversed,  although  the  prospects 
are  not  encouraging. 

And  so  what  does  all  this  mean, 
just  five  months  from  the  hand- 
over at  the  end  of  June  and  the 
end,  effectively  of  Britain's  imper- 
ial story?  To  see  the  fell  picture 
you  have  to  look  back  to  the  Joint 
Declaration  that  Britain  negoti- 
ated with  China,  a legally-binding 
international  treaty  registered  at 
the  United  Nations  which  guaran- 
tees the  continuity  cf  Hong  Kong's 
freedoms  and  way  cf  life  for  50 
years  beyond  Jane  30 1997. 

It  is  an  extremely  comprehen- 
sive document,  which  describes  In 
considerable  detail  what  Hong 
Kong’s  way  of  life  actually 
amounts  to.  It  promises  the  people 
“a  high  degree  of  autonomy” 
under  the  concept  of  “one  country 
two  systems",  and  pledges  the  free- 
doms of  speech,  press,  assembly 
and  of  religious  belief.  It  promises 

a government  accountable  to  the 
legislature,  which  shall  itself  “be 
constituted  by  elections". 

In  short,  it  is  an  impressive  doc- 
ument which  if  implemented  in 
fell  will  ensure  Hong  Kong  con- 
tinues to  prosper  and  grow  as  a 
free  society  into  the  next  century 
just  as  it  has  In  this. 

But  this  prospect  does  depend, 
crucially  on  whether  the  Joint 
Declaration  is  honoured  in  spirit 
and  to  the  letter  — and  is  not 
regarded  as  a sort  of  diplomatic 
fig  leaf  behind  which  Britain  can 
retreat  with  a few  shreds  of  hour 
our  Nor  is  this  a matter  of  lofty 
idealism  — although  I for  one 
believe  that  a moral  dimen- 
sion is  important  in  our  for- 
eign policy 

It  matters  both  to  Britain 
and  China,  as  well  as  to  the 
people  of  Hong  Kong,  that 
the  latter  should  con- 
tinue to  thrive. 
Why  else,  after 
all.  Hid  china 
sign  up  to  the 
declaration  if 
because 
she  want- 
ed the 
prover- 
b i a i 
golden 


Standing  up  to  China . . . 
demonstrators  in  Hong 
Kong  protest  at  plans  that 
will  abolish  the  colony’s 
elected  assembly.  Tung 
Chee-hwa  (below),  has  been 
choosen  by  the  Chinese  to 
lead  their  hand-picked  - 

legislature 

PHOTOGRAPH:  ANAT  OVON 

goose  to  continue  laying  bier  valu- 
able eggs?  If  that  is  to  happen,  it  is 
vital  to  preserve  the  freedoms  and 
way  of  life  that  have  generated 
such  dramatic  success  under 
British  rule. 

Over  the  last  four-and-a-haif 
years,  my  efforts  as  Governor  have 
been  directed  at  implementing  the 
Joint  Declaration,  at  shoring  up 
Hong  Kong's  freedoms  and  the 
institutions  which  protect  them. 
In  particular,  1 have  tried  to 
deliver  in  good  faith  on  the 
promise  made  in  the  Join!  Decla- 
ration of  an  elected  legislature  — 
a promise  made  by  both  Britain 
anrf  China,  and  elaborated  on  by 
China  in  the  Basic  Law;  China’s 
mini-constitution  for  Hong  Kong 
after  1997  which  envisages  a more 
extensive  democratisation  of  the 
legislature  than  i have  imple- 
mented. . 

■-  When  I arrived  as  Governor  in 
the  summer  of  1992,  the  question 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  elec- 
tions three  years  later  was  the 
most  important  question  in  the 
transition  of  power  that  remained 
unresolved.  So  something  had  to 
be  done:  The  challenge  was  to  pro 
dues  arrangements  wholly  consis- 
tent wife  the  declaration  and  the 
feture  Basic  Law,  and  which  met 
the  community’s  legitimate  aspira- 
tion to  greater  democracy  and  the 
right  to  elections  which  were  gen- 
uinely free  and  fair 

The  proposals  I announced  in 
October  1992  were  designed  to  do 

that  But  they  were  immediately 
denounced  by  China  and,  although 
we  held  17  rounds  of  exhaustive 
and  exhausting  negotiations  with 
the  Chinese  government  in  1993,  it 
never  shifted  from  that  view 

Why?  The  reason  very  rapidly 
became  Clean  China  was  not  — is 
not — concerned  about  the  propos- 
als per  se,  nor  about  alleged 
breaches  of  the  Basic  Law.  Chal- 
lenged agahi  and  again  to  make 
AiA«r  how  our  electoral  arrange- 
ments are  at  odds  with  the  Joint 
Declaration  and  the  Basic  Law, 
China  has  never  once  been  able  to 
point  to  a particular  article  of  the 
agreements  or  to  cite  chapter  and 


verse.  And  yet  countless  interna- 
tional lawyers,  including  a panel 
which  testified  before  the  Com- 
mons Foreign  Affairs  Select  Com- 
mittee in  early  1994,  has  declared 
them  wholly  consistent.  ■ - 

The  real  iaate  for  China,  ala^ 
ha*  always  been  me  of  political 

control.  China  wanted  and  still 
wants  to  be  sure  of  a compliant 
legislature  in  Hong  Ktmg,  and 
hoped  for  British  cooperation  in 
putting  in  place  electoral  arrange- 
ments which  would  haye  guaran- 
teed (me.  When  we  declined  to  do 
so,  China  switched  the  signal 
firmly  to  “red”  and  the  so-called 
through  train  for  the  legislature, 
which  bad  been  puffing-  along 
quite  nicetss  stopped  dead  in  its 
tracks. 

True  tods  word,  China  has  now 
provided  a new  locomotive  — 


stamped  emphatically  “Made  in 
China,  not  Hong  Kong"  — and 
filled  it  with  a few  carefully- 
chosen  passengers  it  finds  more 
genial  company  than  independent 
spirits-like  Martin  Lee  and  Bmfiy 
Laa  - 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  thin 
foolish  and  unjustified  HAdrfgn 
has  caused  considerable  unease  in 

tlnwifVitnirgnfl  i - ■ 


serious  doubts  as  to  whether 
China  means  what  it  says  when  it 
promises  a “high  degree  of  auton- 
omy” and  that  “Hong  Kong  people 
will  rule  Hong  Kong". 

So  .what,  you  ask.  Is  Britain 
going  to  do  about  China’s  actions? 
The  first  thing  is  that  we  are  going 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  China's 
purported  “provisional  legisla- 
ture". Wfe  will  continue  to  work 
wife  the  genuinely  elected  legisla- 


ture right  up  to  the  handover  and 
we  will  do  nothing  to  undermine  it 

Furthermore,  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary has  challenged  China, 
which  dalms  what  it  is  doing  is 
wholly  in  line  with  the  Joint  Dec- 
laration, to  join  us  in  submitting 
the  issue  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  for  arbitration. 
China  has  turned  down  our  invita- 
tion, which  says  something  about 
her  confidence — or  lack  cf  it — in 
her  own  case. 

Malcolm  Rifhmd  also 

announced  that  the  Government 
will  step  up  reporting  to  Parlia- 
ment on  the  implementation  of 
fee  Joint  Declaration.  A report 
wm  now  be  made  every  six 
months.  Wfe  will  also  work  increas- 
ingly closely  with  the  US,  Canada 
and  other  allies  in  urging  China  to 
meet  its  obligations. 

The  US  has  issued  strong  state- 
ments in  response  to  China’s  dis- 
mantling of  the  legislature  and 
this  week’s  threats  to  human 
rights  in  Hong  Kong.  What  every- 
one will  press  for  is  that  there 
should  be  elections  as  early  as  pos- 
sible to  a new  and  legitimate  legis- 
lature. We  will  ail  be  watching  to 
see  just  how  fair  the  arrangements 
prove  to  be. 

Despite  all  the  problems  and 
inevitable  difficulties,  am  I warily 
optimistic  about  Hong  Kong’s 
future?  Yes,  because  this  is  a city  in 
j its  prime,  wife  fee  potential  to  be 
even  more  successful  — the  New 
York  of  Asia,  if  you  like.  I cannot 
believe  that  the  people  of  Hong 
Kong  will  be  prepared  to  let  that 
opportunity  slip  from  their  grasp. 

They  are  immensely  proud  of 
their  city  and  what  , they  have 
achieved.  They  have  turned  what 
was  once  a rather  dosed,  colonial 

society  Into  an  open,  international 
centre.  Their  .civic  consciousness 
Is  not  going  to  be  turned  out  like  a 

light  at  midnight  on  June  30. 

Hong  Kong  was  described  the 
other  day  as  "a  slice  of  the  ftiture’’. 

I passionately  believe  that  to  be 
fee  case.  Is  the  sort  of  place  it  has 
become,  and  the  values  which 
have  shaped  it,  a thrbw-back  to  the 
past  in  Asia,  or  a fore-runner  of 
what  the  ftiture  will  be  like  in 
more  and  more  Asian  countries? 

I have  no  doubt  that  in  Asia,  as 
elsewhere,  the  future  will  lie  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  can  best  com- 
bine political  liberty  - and  eco- 
nomic freedom.  In  the  157 
remaining  days  Britain  must  con- 
tinue to  stand  up  for  those  values 
here  and  in  Asia  — and  in  the 
months  and  years  to  come. 
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l^erlyn  Nuttall  thought  herself  streetwise.  But  unlucky  timing  saw  her  duped  intiSh  horrific  assault 
mat  almost  cost  her  life.  Her  story  is  one  of  survival.  It  is  also  a warning:  it  could  have  been  you 
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THE 
JOANNA  COLES 
INTERVIEW 


SETTING  OFF  for 
work  .on  February  18, 
1992,  "Merlyn  Nuttall 
ended' np  going  back 
home  fwlcelTbe  first 
time  she  . reached  the 
gate  before  deciding  to  change  her 
Jacket;  the  second  time,  she  got  50 
yards  down  the  road  before  recast- 
ing a letter  she  needed. 

By  the  time  she'  finally  got  to 
the  end  of.  the  road,  she  saw  her 
bus  pulling  away.  It  stopped  at  the 
traffic  lights,  so  she  ran  for  it  and 
was  . almost  within  leaping  dis- 
tance when  the  fights  changed 
and  the  bus  sped  Qffi.’Tf  rd  been 
two  seconds  earlier  I would  have 
caught  it.” 

Two  seconds.  Not  enough  time 
to  change  yom  chat  but  enough  to 
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Nuttall  has  chosen  a good  title 
for  her  book.  It  Could  Have  Been 
Yon,  which  is.  published  this 
week.  It  could  have  been  any  one 
of  us  and,  selfishly,  it’s  what 
alarmed  me  about  her  story  when 
I first  read. the  news  reports.  A 

friend  of  mine  Hired  fn  Rfffra  Ronrf 
Braxton,  where  Nuttall' s attack 
took  place,  and  fin:  a brief  period  I 
lived  nearby,  and  occasionally 
used  me  same  bus  route.  NnttaH 
was  also  my  age,  with  an  enviable 
job  haring  round  Pails,  New  York 
and  Milan  as  a buyer  Ibr  British 
Home  Stores.  But  what  really 
alerted  me. to  her.  tale  was  the 
time  of  her  assault,  7:30  am. 

As  she  stood  at  the  bus  ' stop,  a 
worried-looking  black  man-  ap- 
proached her.  “Excuse  me,”  he 
cried,  waving  his  arms.  “Please, 
please  help  me.  My  giriftfend’s 
pregnant  Could  you  stay  with  her 
while  I get  an  ambulance?” 

Nuttall  was  mildly  irritated  but 
it  didn’t  dawn  on  her  to  be  suspi- 
cious. It  was  daylight  and  the  road 
was  humming  with  people  ..and 
traffic.  She  was  just  about  to  offer 
to  ring&rthe  ambulance . when 
the  ma0i:  AhtlfoBypyrt^ffa,  Tout1  of 
his  mind  on  crack  cocaine, 
grabbed  her  arm,  produced  a 
knife  and  frogmarched  her  Into  a 
nearby  squat.  Watching  the  scene 
from  across  the  road,  the  local 
baker  assumed  it  was  “a 
domestic". 

It  wasn't  Three  times  during 
the  most  horrific  of  premeditated 
attacks,  Nuttall  . thought  she  was 
going  to  die.  “Three  times,  l 
remember,  vividly.  When  he 
pushed  me  into  the  squat  he  was 
shouting . "It’s  okay  honey.  I've 
brought  someone',  so  l still 
thought  his  girlfriend  was  there.” 
But  there  was  no  girlfriend. 

"When  I realised  there  wasn't 
anyone  else  I started  screaming." 
So  he  tried  to  strangle  her.  “I  just 
saw  this  squalid  room  and 
thought  he  was  going  to  kill  me. 
When  he  stopped  trying  to 
strangle  me,  I realised  I had  to 
calm  Him  so  I talked  to  him  and 
we  had  the  strangest  Malversa- 
tion." He  asked  her  how  old  she 
was  and,  discovering  they  were 
the  name  age,  her  precise  birth- 
date.  Next  he  asked  about  her 
shoes.  ‘"They  were  Shelly  ankle 
boots.  He  wanted  to  know  where 
rd  got  them.  And  he  took  them. 

‘1  asked  him  ‘Why  me’  and  he 
said  'Because  you’re  pretty  and  I 
could  never  normally  get  a girl 
like  you'." 

He  raped  her.  And  then  he 
pressed  a cheese  wire  round  her 
neck.  When  she  put  her  hands  up 
to  protect  herself,  her  thumb  was 
severed.  After  repeatedly  ram- 
ming a broken  bottle  into  the  hack 
of  her  ingrfc,  he  than  strangled  her 
until  he  thought  she  waa  dead, 
and  finally,  just,  before  slipping  off 
down  the  stairs,  he  set  fire  to  the 
bed  she  was  lying  on. 

iferlyn  Nuttafi  turns  her  palms 
upwards  so  I can  see  the  feint  scar 
across  the  base  of  her  right 
thumb.  *7  still  don’t  have  a foil 
stretch,  I can’t  open  jars  or 
bottles,”  she  says:  -The  sun  pours 
in  to  her  big  kitchen  and  again, 
sdflshly.  I am  -struck  by. a minor, 
coincidence.  I used  to  live  in  the 
same  road  in  sooth  London  that 
Nuttall  lives  in  now. The  flat,  into, 
which  she  moved  , with  her  bay- 


Merlyn  Nuttall. . . Thavealways  needed  to  be  the  same  person  as  I was  before  the  attack,  to  be  thought  of  as  the  same’ 


friend  four  months  ago,  has  exact- 
ly the  same  layout  _ 

The  scars  around  her  neck  are 
more  visible  than  that  on  her 
thumb,  though  plastic  surgery  has 
done  its  best  to  lessen  the  impact 
crfFerrira’s  calling  card.  Her  neck 
was  cut  to. the  bone  and  she  lost 
five  pints  of  blood  “I  knew  that  if 
I was  to  survive  I had  to  feign 
death,”  she  Mp1**™  calmly.  So  as 
he  kicked  her  to  see  if  she  was 
stfll  alive*  she  lay  still,  even  as  her 
heels  were  burning. 

Unable  to  get  out  of  the  room, 
she  flailed  around  before  lying 
back  an  the  bed  hoping  to  suffo- 
cate from  the  femes.  One  minute 
later,  the  door  swung  to  and  an- 
other T*«m.  not  Ferrari,  told  her 
“the  door's  open"  before  hur- 
riedly disappearing. 

Nuttall  staggered  down,  five 
flights  of  stairs  and  into  the  street 
where  45  minutes  earlier  she’d 
run  Ibr  the  has.  Naked,  smoking 
and  bleeding,  she  called  for  help. 
Thinking  she  waa  a mad  woman, 
no  one  responded. . - 
When  the  fire  brigade  eventu- 
ally arrived  they  screamed  fin:  an 

piwiwtiMnfff*.  a computer  error  de- 
layed it  by  25  minutes.  

But  that  was  then...  Four 
years  on,  the  point  of  talking  to 


‘All  I can 
try  to  do 
now  is 
show 
people 
how  to  cut 
down  the 
odds  on 
being  the 
next 
victim’ 


« A #HATa  pity  the  Whltexnoor 
\/\f  escape  trial  collapsed 
V V when  itwas  becoming 

really  interesting.  Sadly,  most  of  it 

went  unreported,  wbal  with  the 
vitally  Important  trial  about  goal- 
keepers allagedly  dropping  balls 
on  purpose  happening  at  the  same 
time.  So  Z shall  gives  quick 
summary. 

lathefirstweek,  Whltemoor’s 

senior  governor,  Brodle  Clarke, 
who  Is  awaitingpromotion  to  the 
Prisons  Department,  told  the 
court  that  he  had  misled  the 

Wbodcock:  inquiry  into  the  escape, 

on  the  matter  of.  the  searching  of 
visitors.  This  was  important  as  a 
wirefenoeal  theprison bad  been 

cut  using  a shop^oght  pair  of 
bolt  cutters.  He  tcdd  the  court  that, 
contrary  to  wbat  lps  hadtold  . 

Woodcock,  there  were  no  search 

facilities  or  metaldetector  at  the 
TOjjrtienwor  main  gate  at  the  time 


how  a set  of  industrial  baft-cutters 
could  have  made  their  way  Into 
thp  visiting  room.  How  a prisoner 
might  then  take  receipt  of  them 
and  secrete  them  during  a strip 
search  Is  an  alarming  thought 
They  were  two  feet  long. 

The  defence  case  was  that  the 
cutters  must  have  been  brought  in 
by  somebody  who  didn’t  have  to 
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through  a metal  detector,  that  is.  a 
member  of  staff 
There  seems,  at  the  very  least, 
to  be  something  odd  about  the  cut- 
ting of  the  fenre.  At  Whitemoor 
thp  fence  is  equipped  with  a trem- 
ttfer  device.  The vibration  of  any 
section  of  the  fence  causes  trievi- 
sion  cameras  iotora  and  focus  on 
that  section.  Ayeflpw  light  then 
flashes  nn  tft**  ■mnrdtnr  fo  the 
Etoergeaicr  Control  Room,  so  that 

officers  can  start  to  record  on 


Nuttall  Is  to  understand  how  she 
recovered  and  to  realise  that  the 
effects  of  such  an  attack  are  not 
always  what  one  imagines.  She 
doesn’t  dream  about  it  or  relive  it 
in  Technicolor  fiashharirs,  though 
she  always  keeps  a mobile  phone 
to  band  mid  goes  by  car  whenever 
she  can.  But  she  does  worry  about 
saving  up  for  more  plastic  surgery 
and  about  a career  so  terribly  in- 
terrupted. She  worries  that  her 
boyfriend  may  find  it  harder  to 

deal  with  it  than  she  does,  and  she 
fears  that  other  people  take  risks 
without  realising. 

“It’s  totally  changed  my  aware- 
ness,” she  says,  rearranging  her 
curtain  of  thteir  Mark1  hair.  "I 
thought  I was  streetwise.  I knew 
how  to  look  confident,  I wasn’t  the 
stereotypical  victim.  I would  have 
thought  myself  the  least  likely  tar- 
get All  I can  try  to  do  now  is  show- 
people  how  to  cut  down  the  odds 
on  being  the  next  victim." 

So  she  hna  written  it  all  down. 
■'It's  the  hook  I looked  for.  I went 
to  the  library  and  looked  Ibr  a 
book  which  would  explain  what  I 
was  going  through,  which  would 
give  me  solace  when  I was  going 
through  the  most  difficult  feel- 
ings." The  only  book  She  did  find 
was  Rape:  My  Story,  written  by 


video.  That  night  the  control  room 
was  staffed  by  four  officers,  each  of 
whom  appeared  to  give  a different 
version  of  events  to  the  court. 

Most  importantly,  the  Crown’s 

case  was  that  three  videotapes  had 
been  made,  but  that  the  crucial 
minutes  when  the  wire  was  cut 
had  felled  to  record  on  all  of  them. 
This  week,  one  of  the  officers  sur- 
prised everyone  by  testifying  that 
there  was  a fourth  tape  on  to 
which  he  had  successfully 
recorded  the  Incident  and  that  he 
had  handed  it  to  a superior  officer, 
whereafter  it  disappeared,  al- 
though thifi  was  denied  by  his 
superior. 

On  Wednesday,  the  prosecution 
tcddtbejndge  that,  since  the  de- 
fence intended  to  pursue  the  line 
that  the  escape  was  assisted,  an 
application  would  be  made  to 
change  rhA  (ndictmimt  from 
Breaking  Frison  to  Escape.  The 
latter  is  a less  serious  charge,  as  it 
implies  that  prisoners  seised  an 

opportunity  to  leg  it,  the  opportu- 
nity already  being  there.  Theap- 


Jfll  Saward.  who  was  attacked  at 
an  Ealing  vicarage.  “But  Jill  was 
younger  and  there  was  little  I 
could  relate  to.” 

It  Could  Have  Been  You  sheds  a 
series  of  oblique  shadows  on  Nut- 
tail’s  case.  Most  disturbing  is  the 
feet  that,  underwhelmed  by  wit- 
nesses, Brixton  police  were 
swamped  with  help  after  they 
released  details  of  the  attack  and 
said  that  Nuttall  was  black.  When 
she  asked  why,  she  was  told:  “We 
always  get  a better  response  from 
the  community  when  they  think 
it’s  one  of  their  own." 

After  seeing  his  photofrt  on 
BBCl’s  Crlmewatch,  Ferrari 
apparently  sat  staring  at  the  TV 
for  an  hour,  before  going  Into  his 
bedroom  and  taking  an  overdose. 
Found  by  his  girlfriend,  he  was 
taken  to  hospital,  where  he  recov- 
ered. but  not  before  his  girlfriend 
tipped  off  the  police  about  her 
suspicions. 

Another  girlfriend  — both  were 
prostitutes  — confirmed  Ferrari’s 
specific  sexual  proclivities,  which 
helped  Clinch  a three-month  in- 
vestigation. Eleven  months  after 
the  attack,  he  was  found  guilty  of 
attempted  murder,  kidnapping 
and  indecent  assault  and  sen- 
tenced to  33  years. 


plication  was  to  be  made  the  next 
morning.  But  on  Thursday,  the 
trial  was  stopped  because  of  preju- 
dicial press  reporting.  And  it  was 
just  starting  to  get  good. 

But  if  anyone  thinks  the 
accused  got  lucky  because  of  the 


Roisin  McAIiskey, 
pregnant  and  in  jail, 
cannot  challenge  the 
evidence  against  her, 
however  strong  her 
own  case  may  be 


rules  governing  media  coverage, 
bear  in  mind  the  following.  One  of 
foe  accused,  Danny  McNamee, 
wished  to  run  the  defence  that  he 
is  in  prison  because  of  a wrongful 
conviction.  He  was  denied  the  op- 
portunity of  doing  this.  Moreover, 


The  trial  was  not  the  ringing 
chapter  Nuttall  had  expected.  She 
did  not  feel  elated.  "Afterwards 
people  were  saying  ‘Oh  well,  you 
can  get  on  with  your  life  now'.  But 
that  was  toe  opposite  of  how  I felt! 
The  court  case  had  given  me 
something  to  work  towards. 
Everyone  was  rallying  towards 
the  same  thing,  a conclusion,  and 
then  after  the  court  case  every- 
thing fen  away.  My  whole  fife  was 
suddenly  open  in  front  of  me,  a 
huge  vast  space.  I didn’t  have  a 
goal  any  more.” 

Feeling  unable  to  continue  at 
work,  she  was  also  amassing 
debts.  Though  her  bosses  at  BHS 
were  highly  supportive,  she  was 
beginning  to  feel  “feshion  was 
trivial”  and,  pre-occupled  by  the 
trial,  she  decided  to  leave.  Sur- 
rounded by  four  generous  sisters 
(her  mother  died  when  she  was 
nine,  her  father  in  her  early  twen- 
ties) she  survived  on  loans  and 
occasional  freelance  work.  It  was 
three  years  after  toe  attack  before 
her  case  came  up  at  the  Criminal 
Injuries  Compensation  Board. 

Though  the  three  male  elderly 
barristers  who  settled  her  com- 
pensation award  were  supplied 
with  countless  photographs,  Nut- 
tall recalls  them  insisting  on  see- 


for  some  time,  Channel  4 have 
been  waiting  to  screen  a Trial  And 
Error  programme  about  Danny.  It 
contains  compelling  new  evidence 
suggesting  that  he  did  not  commit 
the  offence  which  led  to  his 
being  in  Whitemoor.  Unfortu- 
nately the  programme  has  been 
held  up  for  over  a year,  so  that  it 
could  not  prejudice  this  triaL 

ROISIN  McALISKEY  was  also  In 
court  again  this  week.  She  too  is 
held  in  marim^Tn  security  condi- 
tions. She  has  been  repeatedly 
strip-searched.  She  is  five  and  a 
half  months  pregnant,  with  com- 
plicatumsrand  a family  history  of 
premature  delivery.  She  looks  set 
to  ha  ve  her  baby  in  prison,  either 
"here  or  inGermany . And  she  has  . 
not  been  convicted  of  anything. 

The  German  government 
wishes  to  extradite  her  in  connec- 
tion with  a mortar  attack  at  Osna- 
bruck.  Under  the  European  Con- 
vention on  Extradition,  a country 
attempting  to  extradite  someone 
does  not  have  to  present  a prima 


PHOTOGRAPH:  EAMONN  McCABE 

mg  her  scars  in  the  flesh.  “They 
wanted  to  see  me,”  she  says, 
recoiling  at  the  memory  of  having 
to  lift  up  her  hair  for  inspection. 
“They  all  stood  up  and  crowded 

round  me  to  get  a closer  look.” 

They  awarded  her  £76401,  toe 
highest  award  ever  made,  helped 
no  doubt  by  toe  feet  that  Helena 
Kennedy  QC  voluntarily  repre- 
sented her.  This  time  Nuttall  was 
elated,  though  she  had  earned  al- 
most nothing  for  three  years  and 
£20,650  went  immediately  to  repay 
legal,  medical  and  banki  ng  debts. 

As  she  gets  up  to  make  ns  an- 
other cup  of  tea,  I am  struck  by 
her  Joie  de  vture.  “I  have  always 
needed  to  be  the  same  person  as  I 
was  before  the  attack,  to  be 
thought  of  as  the  same.”  she  says. 
'T  dealt  with  It  well  because  I did 
believe  I was  going  to  die.  The  fact 
I survived  overcame  any  anger 
and  fear.  I was  just  so  happy  to  be 
alive.” 

A large  vase  of  lilies  sits  an  the 
crowded  book  shelves,  there  are 
two  goiters  in  the  corner  and  Jazz 
is  playing  on  the  CD.  Life,  for  all 
its  horrors,  goes  on.  *T  was  fit  and 

sometimes  I think  'Well,  it  could 
have  been  the  girl  ahead  of  me,  or 
the  gjrl  behind  me’.  And  they 
might  have  died." 


fede  case,  and  the  person  has  no 
right  to  present  evidence  in  their 
defence.  So  Ms  McAIiskey  cannot 
challenge  the  evidence  against 

her,  however  strong  her  own  case 

maybe. 

The  evidence  toe  German  prose- 
cutor has  outlined  so  Car  Is  not 
impressive.  But  if  she  is  extra- 
dited, she  can  expect  to  stay  an 
remand  for  two  years,  since  that  . 
has  been  toe  average  in  cases  of 
this  sort  I hate  to  speak  wen  of  onr 
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has  an  inquisatorial  rather  thari 


much  longer  to  come  to  triaL 
There  is  no  equivalent  of  toe  law  of 
Habeas  Corpus. 

What  is  especially  odd  about  all 
this  is  that  Britain  does  not  even 
have  a reciprocal  extradition  ar- 
rangement with  Germany.  And 
Roisin  is,  by  accident  ofbirth,  one 
of  those  Irish  people  who  are  UK 
citizens.  So  this  country  lumber 
no  obligation  to  allow  the  extradi- 
tion. But  being  Irish  is,  itself 
sometimes  prejudicial. 
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Tories  bring 
back  the 
partly 
polemical 
broadcast 


JS  week's  Tory  party  broad- 
est Has  been  deemed  a great 
success  by  advertisers.  If  you 
missis  it,  tbe  screen  showed  a dis- 
tressed-looking woman  looking 
ever  more  distressed  while  a news- 
reader intoned  headlines  describ- 
ing life  under  the  next  Labour  gov- 
ernment. Strikes.  Cabinet  splits, 
the  pound  in  free  tail,  onemptoy- 
ment  rising-  The  woman  looks  in- 
creasingly suicidal  as  the  list  goes 
on. 

Labour  can  hardly  complain 
about  this  new  advertising  strat- 
egy. known  technically  as:  “mak- 
ing up  lies  about  the  other  loL”  It 
was  they  who  announced,  without 
any  evidence,  that  the  Tories 
planned  to  put  VAT  on  food.  But  it 
did  tnalfp  me  wonder  about  a simi- 
lar futuristic  PFB  the  party  could 
have  run  in  1979-  "Under  the  Con- 
servatives crime  has  now  more 
than  doubled.  Unemployment  has 
risen  to  a record  3 million.  Black 
Wednesday,  and  the  pound  is  in 
free  falL  VAT  has  also  been 
doubled,  and  is  now  charged  on 
household  fuel  Twenty  ministers 
are  forced  to  resign  because  of  sex 
and  corruption.  Beggars  and  riot- 
ing are  now  commonplace  on  our 
streets  . . ."  Such  a string  of  obvi- 
ous fibs  would  have  been  roundly 
condemned.  Wouldn't  it? 


“MANY  of  Britannia's  quirky  con- 
tents, such  as  Prince  Philip's  col- 
lection of  driftwood,  are  likely  to 
be  transferred  to  the  new  vessel", 
(the  Dally  Telegraph  reports.) 
When  our  daughter  was  two  years 
old,  she  got  into  the  habit,  when- 
ever we  went  out,  of  picking  up 
sticks  and  twigs  at  random  and 
putting  them  inside  a paper  bag.  1 
find  it  rather  endearing  that  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  should  do  very 
much  the  same. 

THOUSANDS  must  have  retched 
at  the  sight  of  the  so-called  City 
Superwoman.  Nicola  Horlick,  on 
last  Wednesday's  News  At  Ten. 
Reverentially  filmed  giving  one  of 

her  children  a piano  lesson  (the 
child  In  soft  focus,  so  as  to  high- 
light Ms  Horlick’s  deeply  car  bag 
face),  explaining  how  she  actually 
made  the  beds  at  weekends,  she 
caused  me  to  ruminate  about  the 
mothers  clinging  to  £3.75-an-hour 
jobs,  often  forced  out  because  they 
can't  afford  the  child  care  they 
need  to  work  yet  more  obligatory 
overtime. 

The  argument  isn't  really  about 
whether  Mrs  Horlick  was  plotting 
to  take  herself  and  20  senior  staff 
OS'  to  another  bank  — Investment 
managers  as  a species  are  roughly 
as  loyal  as  black  widow  spiders. 


Take  a reign 
check 


Do  you  give  a XXXX  for  the 
royals?  Down  Under  many  want 
to  break  ties  with  the  Queen.  On 
the  eve  of  Australia  Day,  leading 
republican  Malcolm  Turnbull 
goes  to  battle  with  monarchist 
rival  Matthew  White 


Dear  Matthew, 

THE  OFFICE  of  an  Aus- 
tralian head  of  state 
should  be  one  which 
represents  all  Austra- 
lians. It  should  be 
above  party  politics.  It 
should  embody  those  great  tradi- 
tions of  democracy,  tolerance  and 
social  equity  which  distinguish 
Australia  from  so  many  other  less 
fortunate  nations. 

But  above  all.  Australia's  head  of 
state  should  he  an  Australian 
whose  foremost  loyalty  is  to  the 
Australian  people  and  who  is  com- 
mitted to  uphold  Australia’s  Ians. 

Some  Australian  monarchists 
point  to  the  Governor-General  and 
say  that  nowadays  he  is  always  an 
Australian.  But  the  G-G  is  a vice- 
roy. a deputy,  a stand-in.  And  if  he 
Is  doing  such  a good  job.  why  not 
give  him  the  title  as  watt? 

Every  nation,  particularly  one  as 
culturally  and  ethnically  diverse  as 
Australia,  needs  its  own  civic  ghie; 
common  political  ideals  and  sym- 
bols which  unite  an  otherwise  di- 
verse people.  The  monarchy  is 
often  described,  in  Britain,  as  a 
unifying  force.  It  may  well  be  so. 
But  in  Australia  it  is  meaningless 
at  best  and  divisive  at  worst 
Those  days  are  past  Australia, 
like  the  United  States,  must  define 
its  nationhood  by  reference  to  insti- 
tutions and  beliefs  which  are  its 
own.  Essentially,  you  believe  that 
no  Australian  is  good  enough  to  fill 
the  highest  office  under  our  consti- 


tution. You  believe  that  only  a 
foreigner  who  is  the  monarch  of 
the  United  Kingdom  can  do  that 
I believe  that  the  only  qualifica- 
tions for  every  office  — including 
the  highest  — under  our  constitu- 
tion should  he  Australian  citizen- 
ship and  the  confidence  of  the 
Australian  people.  I believe  that 
our  head  of  state  should  have  an 
undivided  loyalty  to  the  people  of 
Australia  and  no  other. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Malcolm  Turnbull. 

Australian  Republican 
Movement 

Dear  Malcolm, 

THE  burden  of  proof  in  this  debate 
is  squarely  on  republicans.  You 
must  demonstrate  that  a republic 
will  be  an  improved  form  of  govern- 
ment and  that  it  will  not  Lead  to 
constitutional  instability.  You  ap- 
peal to  abstractions,  and  seek  only 
to  denigrate  the  status  quo.  What 
republic  do  you  propose? 

There  can  be  no  credible  com- 
plaint that  the  Crown  and  tbe  Gov- 
ernor-General are  not  devoted  in 
the  execution  of  their  duties  to  the 
Australian  people  and  to  Austra- 
lian laws.  Tbe  Crown  is  tbe  Austra- 
lian Crown.  The  Governor-General 
is  constitutional  Head  of  State.  He 
is  no  stand-in.  The  constitution 
vests  in  him  the  executive  power  of 
the  Commonwealth.  You  ask.  why 
not  give  tbe  Governor-General  “the 
title",  presumably  meaning  why 
not  comprehend  in  him  or  her  a 


Oasis 


The  first  Oasis  Forest  Holiday  Village  opens  on  the  edge 
of  the  Lake  District  National  Park  in  May  and  offers  a 
wide  choice  of  indoor  and  outdoor  activities  in  a forest 
environment  for  all  the  family.  For  a brochure  detailing 
luxurious  short  breaks  or  longer  holidays  please  call 

0990  086  086 

and  quote  code  GA2S01  or  see  approved  Travel  Agent 

brochureseoasisvillages.ecmail.compuserve.com 

0#isis 

Forest  Holiday  Villages 


single  head  of  the  executive.  This 
begs  the  question  . if  you  alter  the 
current  dual  nature  of  the  head  of 
the  executive  what  will  you  replace 
it  with  and  bow  is  it  better  at 
resolving  constitutional  deadlocks? 

Any  Australian  may  potentially 
fill  the  office  of  Govemor-GeneraL 
But  show  me  the  Australian  who 
wants  to  wear  the  Crown!  In  our 
system,  if  you  aspire  to  lead  a 
government,  you  become  prime 
minister,  because  then  you  can 
make  policy. 

Yours, 

Matthew  White, 

Australians  for  Constitutional 

Monarchy 

Dear  Matthew, 

I AM  surprised  you  are  not  aware 
of  the  type  of  republic  we  propose. 
The  Australian  Republican  Move- 
ment proposes  an  Australian  citi- 
zen as  head  of  state,  styled  the 
president  who  would  be  non-execu- 
tive (as  In  Germany  or  Ireland)  and 
would  be  chosen  by  a two-thinte 
majority  of  a joint  sitting  of  the  two 
houses  of  the  federal  parliament 
This  would  ensure  the  appointee 
had  the  support  of  both  government 
and  opposition.  At  the  moment  tbe 
Governor-General  is  nominated  by 
the  prime  minister  and  both  parties 
have  often  Installed  party  hacks. 

But  I should  not  be  too  surprised 
at  your  failure  to  follow  the  republi- 
can debate,  given  your  Ignorance  of 
the  Australian  constitution.  Who 
told  you  the  executive  power  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  vested  In  the 
Governor-General?  Section  61  says 
“The  executive  power  of  the  Com- 
monwealth is  vested  In  the  Queen 
and  is  exercisable  by  the  Governor- 
General  as  the  Queen’s 
representative.  - 

How  Australian  is  the  Crown? 
Not  very:  may  I refer  you  to  the 
preamble  to  the  constitution  which 
says  that  tbe  Australian  colonies 
have  agreed  to  federate  “under  the 
Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. .”  And 
clause  2 of  tbe  constitution  act 
states  The  provisions  of  this  act 
referring  to  the  Queen  shall  extend 
to  Her  Majesty’s  heirs  and  succes- 
sors in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  Kingdom." 

This  means  that  if  Britain  be- 
came a republic,  Australia  would 
be  landed  with  the  new  British 
president  as  its  head  of  state. 

Yours, 

Malcolm 

Dear  Malcolm, 

YOU  have  still  not  answered  my 
question.  I asked  how  a republic 
would  improve  the  operation  of  the 
constitution  and  avoid  instability. 
Pointing  to  infelicities  in  the  consti- 
tution document  Is  not  an  argu- 
ment against  constitutional  monar- 
chy or  in  favour  of  a republic.  A 
constitution  that  works  well  is 
never  anachronistic  or  misleading. 

The  apparent  ease  with  which 
the  Governor-General  can  be  dis- 
missed is  not  a point  in  flavour  of 
your  republic.  Even  if  a prime 
minister  was  so  foolish  as  to  advise 
the  sacking  of  the  Gavernor-Gesor 
era!  so  as  to  avoid  his  own  dis- 
missal for  unconstitutional  con- 
duct. he  or  she  bears  personal 
responsibility  and  would  he  judged 
by  the  people,  as  is  appropriate  in  a 
democracy.  Setting  up  an  elected 


Doonesbury 


It’s  about  the  £6  million  tax-effi- 
cient deferred  bonus  that  has  been 
kept  for  her  in  the  Channel  Is- 
lands on  condition  that  she  stays 
with  her  existing  bank.  For  Mrs 
Horlick  to  imply  that  she  is  taking 
a stand  for  women  and  mothers, 
instead  of  a stand  for  gigantic 


For  Mrs  Horfickto 
imply  she  is  taking  a 
stand  for  women 
and  mothers,  not 
gigantic  sums  of 
money,  is  absurd 


sums  of.  money,  is  absurd.  For 
ITN  to  foil  for  this  nonsense  is 
fatuous. 

RUBY  WAX’S  new  TV  chat  show 
has  had  plenty  of  bad  reviews,  so  I 
won't  add  to  them.  And  a woman 
friend  tells  me  that  men  might  not 
like  her,  but  she  does  ask  the  ques- 
tions women  want  answered.  Her 
style  is  tough,  aggressive  and 
takes  no  prisoners.  If  her  victims 
don’t  like  it,  that's  their  own  silly 


fault  for  agreeing  to  do  the  Inter- 
view. So  here  is  the  pitiless  inquis- 
itor Wax  granting  an  audience  to 
an  Independent  on  Sunday  repor- 
ter weekend:  “She  stared  at 
me  and  said:  T want  to  know  what 
angle  you’re  writing  from  ...  I'm 
going  to  stop  this.  Now.'  With  that 
she  snapped  off  my  tape  recorder 
and  stalked  to  the  phone . . . *You 
piss  me  off.  I’ve  worked  my  rocks 
off  for  eight  months  and  I’ve  never 
done  this  before  and  you  piss  me 

off.  Someone  from  tbe  BBC  should 

be  here.  This  is  a stitch-up.’  ” 

Not  perhaps  the  perfect  moment 
to  adopt  Ms  Wax’s  own  technique 
and  ask,  say,  what  kind  of  contra- 
ceptive gel  she  likes  to  use. 

BERNARD  Levin  is  ill  and  has 
stopped  writing  his  weekly 
column.  I was  prompted  to  re-read 
some  of  the  superb  parliamentary 
sketches  be  wrote  for  the  Specta- 
tor in  the  mid-1950s.  Until  then 
sketches  had  tended  to  be  respect- 
fid  and  even  awe-struck  (a  prede- 
cessor of  mine  on  the  Guardian, 
Harry  Boardman,  published  his 
collected  works  under  the  title 
The  Glory  of  Parliament).  Levin 
was  hugely  unimpressed  by  the 
place.  He  was  hilariously  (tinny. 
graceftiHy  rude  and  elegantly  vin- 
dictive: of  Tony  Benn:  “his  head  is 


the  thick  end  of  the  Wedge'';  his 
description  of  the  Labour  Parts*  as 
«•_  u.^.1.  haramen  com- 


if  for 
have 
occa 
per- 
ring 
our 


*a  bargain  struck  between 
man  sense  aud  plain  blithering 
is  just  as  true  today. ,f  for 
different  reasons.  He  may 
been  spectacularly  wrong  on 
sions,  but  in  spite  of  that  — __ 
haps  because  of  that  since  bring 
spectacularly  wrong  is  one  of  our 
perks  — every  newspaper  colura 
nist  in  the  country  owes  Levin  a 
tremendous  debt. 

OUR  community  panto  went  into 
rehearsal  this  week,  with  a last 
minute  flurry  of  re-writing  as  wt 
tried  to  accommodate  everyone 
who  wanted  (and  often  deserved) 
BpAflking  parts.  There  are  now  2?, 
plus  Nana  the  Dog  and  the  Croco- 
dile, as  well  as  choruses  and  dan- 
cers. so  it's: going  to  he  pretty 
crowded  on  stage.  As  seems  to  be 
common  in  Am  Dram,  we  have  far 
more  women  than  men.  so  that  al- 
most all  the  male  parts  (Captain 
Hook  has  become  Captain  Hooker) 
must  be  re-cast  for  women.  How- 
ever, this  has  not  stopped  our  big- 
gest male  getting  the  part  of  Tin- 
kerbelle.  Also  Wendy's  brothers 
are  roughly  twice  the  age  of  Peter 
Pan.  Since  Barrie’s  original  play 
is  a scary,  Qedlpal  acid  dream, 
this  probably  does  not  matter. 


Land  and  freedom ...  a placard-wielding  Australian  Liz  impersonator  makes  a regal  point 


president,  entrenched  by  mandate, 
whose  slow  removal  will  depend  on 
haggling  by  politicians  is  not  an 
improvement  on  the  present  sys- 
tem. You  place  naive  faith  in  par- 
liament, an  institution  manipu- 
lated to  serve  the  interests  of 
political  parties. 

At  least  80  per  cent  of  Austra- 
lians agree  with  me  that  election 
and  removal  cf  a president  by  poli- 
ticians cannot  be  trusted.  But  don’t 
let  democracy  get  in  your  way. 
What  matters  is  the  form  of  govern- 
ment that  best  Steves  the  people, 
not  what  serves  the  ambitions  of 
riiwaffortPri  academics,  out-of-joint 
politicians,  or  tbe  wealthy,  many  of 
whom  in  a republic  will  fell  over 
themselves  to  sponsor  and  influ- 
ence presidents  and  presidential 
elections. 

Yours, 

Matthew 

Dear  Matthew, 

HOW  will  a republic  improve  the 
Constitution?  By  bringing  it  up  to 
data  and  ntpfrjng  it  less  anachronis- 
tic and  misleading  We  would  have 
a head  of  state  who  meant  some- 
thing to  the  Australian  people,  who 
could  act  as  a symbol  of  unity,  who 
could  represent  our  nation  (that’s 
Australia  by  tbe  way)  when  he  or 
die  travels  abroad.  If  none  of  that 
matters  to  you.  then  perhaps  yon 
should  question  the  character  of 
your  patriotism. 

Even  the  monarchist  prime  min- 
ister John  Howard  does  not  want 
tbe  Queen  to  open  the  Sydney 
Olympic  Games  despite  the  rules  of 
the  Olympic  Committee  requiring 
the  host  country's  head  of  state  to 


do  the  job.  Why?  Because  he  knows 
Australians  would  be  affronted  to 
see  someone  they  do  not  regard  as 
an  Australian  performing  that  role. 

You  still  need  to  read  the  consti- 
tution you  claim  to  defend.  The 
Governor-General  is  “an  appointed 
executive  officer”  because  he  is 
appointed  and  can  be  sacked  by  the 
prime  minister. 


Malcolm  Turnbull  (left),  smart 
lawyer  of  Spycatcher  fame,  and 
monarchist  Matthew  White 

A president  appointed  and 
removable  by  a bipartisan  majority 
of  parliament  would  be  truly  im- 
partial Would  such  a president 
constitute  a threat  to  our  democ- 
racy? No  more  than  the  Queen  does 
to  that  cf  Britain,  but  if  you  are 
particularly  anxious  on  that  score 
we  can  spell  out  the  limits  of  the 
president's  power  in  the 
constitution. 

Yours, 

Malcolm 

Dearest  Malcolm, 

YOU  still  don’t  say  how  your  repub- 
lic will  improve  the  operation  of  the 


constitution.  Whether  the  presi- 
dent is  elected  by  two-thirds  cf 
parliament  or  by  the  whole  elector- 
ate, he  or  she  will  have  a mandat 


greater  than  tbe  prime  minister. 
Election  will  bring  with  it  a presi- 
dential constituency  and  a power 
base  alternative  to  the  elected  gov- 
ernment or  perhaps  in  cahoots 
with  the  political  party  which  sup- 
ported candidacy. 

This  will  affect  the  interpretation 
and  exercise  of  the  presidential 
powers.  Elected  presidents  may 
cause  rather  than  resolve  constitu- 
tional deadlocks,  as  they  have  in 
other  republics.  And  it  will  take 
time  to  remove  a president  who 
acts  unconstitutionally  . 

Whatever  the  statutory  formula, 
the  Governor-General  has  the  con- 
stitutional role  of  the  Crown  of 
Britain.  Appointment  and  removal 
by  the  Crown  on  the  advice  of  the 
elected  representatives  provides  an 
effective  balance,  The  Governor- 
General  holds  his  office  of  the 
CTOwn  and,  like  the  British  Crown, 
can  operate  independently  and  im- 
partially, bat  as  an  appointed  exec- 
utive officer  he  or  she  is  greatly 
restrained  in  a democracy  by  the 
controversy  which  will  accompany 
decisions  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people. 

The  point  is:  what  is  tbe  best 
constitutional  structure  for  the 
people?  As  a patriot  you  have  a 
duty  to  consider  this  carefully,  and 
not  sacrifice  good  government  for 
the  sake  of  tbe  embarrassments  of 
foreigners  and  a few  outdated  stat- 
utory .words  which  get  up  your 
nostrils. 

Your% 

Matthew 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 


1CHAEL  HOWARD’S  d* 
feats  to  the  Lords  this  week 
m — ■*  delighted  the  Mali  onrt 
Telegraph,  which — wry  refresh* 
ingly- had  called  for  the  peers  w 
vote  him  down  m the  cause  ofcivil 
liberties.  Just  goes  to  show,  they 
exulted,  that  the  much-mau«n«Ht 

Upper  House  does  n jolly  good  job 

looking  after  us,  despite  ail  you 
henrabout  Its  in-built  Tory  major 
ity.  What  these  papers  fulled  to 

not  ice,  or  perhaps  chose  not  to  ad- 
mit, was  the behavlourof  those  he- 
reditary peers  whose  continued 
role  in  the  Lards  they  ask  us  to 
cherish. 

As  so  often  on  these  occasions, 
there  was  a very  dear  distinction 
between  the  voting  pattern  of  here- 
dltaries  and  that  ofUfe  peers.  In  the 
first  Government  defeat,  when 
Howard  went  down  by  210  to  143.  u 
majority  of  hereditaries  backed  the 
Government:  86  hereds  voted  to  put 
civil  liberties  first,  hut  86  voted 
against  it  What  swung  the  result 
was  the  voting  of  life  peers:  1«  for 
the  amendment  39  against  it.  Ex- 
actly the  same  thing  happened  in 
the  second  defeat  when  the  life 
peers  voted  by  99  to  56  in  favour  of 
the  amendment,  and  the  heredttar- 
ies  backed  Howard  by  81  to  59. 

This  is  exactly  the  pattern  dose 
students  of  the  hereditary’  peerage 
would  have  expected.  It  was  the 
hereditaries  who  saved  the  poll  tax, 
which  without  them  would  hare 
died  in  the  Lords.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  the  poll  tax  which 
finally  sank  Mrs  Thatcher,  so  per- 
haps on  that  occasion  they  were 
inadvertently  right. 

OW  THAT  Sky  has  made  off 
with  so  much  proper  sport. 

_ _ the  poor  old  BBC  often  has  to 
make  do  with  fringe  attractions: 
volleyball,  Danish  quoits,  that  sort 
of  thing.  Last  Sunday  night,  in  a 
naked  signal  of  desperation,  they 
gave  us  45  minutes  of  jousting.  I’m 
afraid  tills  will  not  catch  on.  Here's 
how  it  works.  A series  of  men  in 
quite  entertaining  armour  rush  at 
each  other  on  either  side  of  a rail 
and  thrust  at  each  other  with 
lances  (or  perhaps  It  Is  pikes:  when 
Portillo  gets  his  cadet  force  going, 
people  will  know  things  like  that). 

In  most  ofthe  jousts  which  were 
shown,  someone  fell  on  the  floor. 
Some  had  broken  hemes;  others, 
rather  shockingly,  were  said  to  be 
dead.  I trust  John  Birt  will  rule  that 
this  is  taking  entertainment  too  far. 

It  was  all  by  the  end  a bit  remi- 
niscent of  the  scene  in  Cold  Com- 
fort Farm  when  cowhands  check- 
ing the  condition  of  herd  members 
called  Feckless,  Charmless  and 
Rootless,  or  something  similar, 
find  that  some  have  shed  the  odd 
leg  or  other  working  limb.  For 
some  reason,  this  entertainment 
was  advertised  under  the  pseud- 
onym “Ivanboe".  I suggest  it  is  now 
discontinued. 

SMALL  WEED  much  enjoys 
the  description  which  the 
BBC  always  attaches  to  the 
Institute  ofPublic  Policy  Research 
— the  outfit  savaged  by  Michael 
Heseltine  for  being  a Labour  front. 
They  call  it  ‘Teft-leaning".  From 
now  on  I intend  to  refer  to  the  “left- 
leaning  Labour  Party”. 

Or  is  that  going  too  Car? 

■HHE  FEUD  over  whether 
■ women  should  be  allowed  to 
■ rise  in  the  annual  riding  cav- 
alcades at  Hawick  is  trotting 
towards  a compromise,  we  are  told. 
Women  would  be  allowed  to  take 
part  In  three  rides  but  not  in  the 
other  13.  To  help  the  talks  on  their 
way,  here  is  a joke  which  con- 
vulsed the  town  (well,  some  of  its 
left-leaners,  anyway)  over 
Christmas. 

QUESTION:  Why  did  the  Hawick 
nativity  play  have  to  be  cancelled? 
ANSWER:  Because  they  wouldn't 
allow  Mary  to  ride  on  the  back  of 
the  donkey . . . and  they  couldn’t 
find  three  wise  men  in  the  whole  of 
the  town.' 

JR  N EAST  FINCHLEY  reader 

MW  has  at  last  explained  the  con- 
^^kuection  between  Hkla  Moor 
Bahtiat,  and  the  hymn  tune  Cran- 
brook,  used  by  some  as  asettingfor 
the  carol  While  Shepherds 
Watched.  It  dates  from  the  annual 
outing  of  a choir  to  an  area  of  these 
moorlands  known  as  Rumba  Id's 
Moor.  While  the  assembled  com- 
pany was  chewing  its  sandwiches, 
it  was  noted  that  one  male  and  one 
female  chorister  were  missing  The 
name  erf  the  man  Is  unknown;  the 
name  ofthe  woman  was  Mary 
Jane.  When  they  reappeared,  a 
song  was  extemporised  in  their 
honour.  As  my  correspondent 

notes,  this  was  not  too  difficult 


line  plus  repeats.  There  is  no  fur- 
ther reason  to  doubt  that  the  tune 
in  question  was  written  by  a man 
called  dark  In  Kent;  though  It’s 
also  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  the 

first  line  erf Cranbrook  bears  a 
marked  resemblance  to  the  open- 
ing cf  a symphony  by  the  reverend 
18th  century  composer  Stamitz.  My 
thanks  too  to  those  who  have  sent 
me  alternative  actings  of  While 
Shepherds  Watched.  I knew  I 
should  never  have  got  rid  ofthe 
piano. 

AND  ONE  MORE  word  on  ga- 
loshes in  literature.  In  the 
story  The  Dead,  by  James 
Joyce— which  the  very  reverend 
John  Huston  made  into  a film,  the 
last  he  directed — Aunt  Julia,  hear- 
ing them  mentioned,  asks  what 
they  are: 

"Galoshes,  Julia?" exclaimed  her 
sister.  “Goodness  me.  don? you 
know?  You  wear  them  over  your 
boots..." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs  Conroy.  Gutta- 
percha things.  . . Gabriel  says  w&y 
one  wears  them  on  the  Continent" 
on  the  continent,  " murmured 
Aunt  Julia,  nodding  her  head 
slowly. 
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After  his  first  week  in  the 
Lords  as  a Labour  peer,  J 
Richard  Rogers 
laments  the  inability  of 
politicians  to  face  up  to  the 
changes  in  society,  and 
urges  all  of  us  to  think  less 
of  heritage  and  engage 
more  in  real  culture 

The 
life  of 
brain 


RIT AIN  mast  be  top 
of  . the  league  of 
countries  specialis- 
ing In  the  art  of  look- 
ing backwards.  It  Is 
_ _ as  though  we  are  ob- 

sessed with  the  past  almost  to  the 
CTcHuabow.  of  the  present. 

Pijf  m«  this  fetish  Is  summed  up 
- by  our  Hngppd- arid  irrational  ad- 
herence to  "heritage”.  The  word, 
points  to  the  past  — It  certainly 
can’t  cope  with  the  future  and  it 
has  difficulty  dealing  with  the 
present.  Equally,  it's  not  about 
people:  you  can’t  have  a heritage 
fhrmgb  you  CBnhaVB  a 
cultural  one. 

Our  adherence  to  the  term  heri- 
tage rather  than  culture  shows 
the  low  priority  we  award  as  a 
society  to  creativity.  Both  the  Her- 
itage Secretary  and  her  shadow 
would  rather,  as  fer  as  I can  tell, 
be  doing  something  else.  Every 
Him*  I mention  the  bogey  word 
"culture”  to  British  politicians 
tiny  Just  switch  oft  They  blush 
and  change  the  subject  And  yet  it 
has  a critical  role  In  the  post- 
industrial  society,  awd  Britain  Is 
exceptionally  wad  placed  to  reap 
the  social  and  economic  benefits 
of  a thriving  and  vibrant  culture. 

Such  an  unease  is  replicated  no- 
where else  in  Europe.  I have  no 
desire  to  bang  the  drum  for 
France  but  there  they  do  things 
palpably  differently.  When  I was 
introduced  to  Francois  Mitter- 
rand a few  years  ago,  he  told  me 
with  striking  confidence  that 
France  was  and  would 

continue  to  lead,  Europe  in  the 
cultural  field.  What  Impressed  me 
more  was  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
the  fourth  most  important  vote- 
winner.  He  left  me  to  ponder  what 
the  other  three  were  but  the  point 
was  clear.  The  idea  of  a British 
leader  backing  culture  as  a matter 
of  supreme  relevance  is  virtually 
unthinkable. 

What  is  sad  about  the  politics  of 
today  is  that  it  lacks  any  vision- 
ary dimension.  No  one  dares  to 
say  anything  -remotely  ground' 
breaking  'because  they  fear  that 
some  accountant  jyJH  stand  jrp 
and  shout  "Bat  how  much  will  it 
cost?”  That  Is  a tfoiHingly  short- 
sighted view  of  the  world,  and  a 
dangerous  one.  For  we  are  al- 
ready being  engulfed  by  fear  — 
fear  of  crime,  fear  of  unemploy- 
ment, fear  of  walking  the  streets. 

I’ve  Just  completed  my  first 
week  as  a Labour  peer  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Is  it  any  coinci- 
dence that  the  first  two  bills  to 
come  up  were  the  Police  BUI,  with 
its  bugging  and  phone-tapping 
clauses,  and  the  post-Dunblane 
Firearms  BUI? 

What  the  cowed  and  cautious 
politicians  do  not  recognise  is  that 
we  are  at  a moment  of  tremendous 
Change,  and  that  investment  in 
creativity  is  fundamental  to  eco- 
nomic competitiveness.  At  the 
core  of  this  transformation  is  our 
changing  relationship  to  work. 

Since  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
work  has  dominated  our  lives. 
You  would  start  your  first  Job  at 
15  or  16,  work  a 60-hour  week  and 
fight  to  have  Sunday  off  so  you 
could  go  to  church.  By  the  time 
you  retired  you  were  worn  out, 
with  few  years  of  life  ahead  of 
you.  The  structure  of  your  exis- 
tence was  largely  predetermined: 
a lifflp  religion,  a mountain  of 
work:  Leisure  was  the  snatched 
moment  of  rest  before  the  next 
shift  began. 

Today,  the  average  working  per- 
son does  a 37-hour  week  and  many 
organisations,  from.  Hewlett  Pack- 
ard to  VW  and  Italian  Steel,  are 
looking  to  reduce  that  further  to 
31  hours.  Most  of  us  can  expect  to 
suffer  un-  or  under-employment  at 

Einstein,  left,  when  inventing, 
used  his  imagination  whereas 
television,  right,  only  offers 


same  stage,  as  fee  number  of  in- 
dustrial jobs  has  been  halved 
since  the  war  of  those  of  us 
lucky  enough  to  be  in  weak, 
barely  more  than  50  per  cent  are 
xn  fuff-time  posts. 

As  robotisation  and  automation 
advance,  work  is  dwindling.  Ami 
much  of  that  makes  sense  — why 
work  when  can  do  the 

job  better?  Its  not  the  trend  that 
concerns  me,  it's  the  feet  that  we 
are  not  taxiing  its  consequences. 
We  now  work  on  average  for  a 
mere  fifth  of  our  adult  waking 
lives.  That’s  four-fifths  of  our  con- 
scious lives  at  leisure. 

For  my  granddaughter  the  shift 
towards  leisure  will  be  even  more 
pronounced.  With  medical  know 
how  and  general  health  improv- 
ing all  the  Hmi>|  it  is  quite  possible 
that  she  will  live  to  more  than  100. 
And  — assuming  she'll  have  a job 
in  the  first  place,  and  that  she 
takes  statutory  retirement  — that 
means  she  could  be  retired  for  al- 
most 50  years. 

Fifty  years.  How  do  you  begin  to 
fill  them?  How  do  you  make  my 
p-nnAfangtifa^  in  retirement,  feel 
useful?  How  do  you  convince  her 
that  she  has  a purpose,  or  involve 
her  in  valuable  activity? 

Other  traditional  occupations 


Architect  Rogers ...  a -different 
design  far  lining 

have  declined  in  terms  of  their 
chronologic^  impor  — 

notably  chlld-reailng.  Bringing  up 
large  famfitaw  once  would  keep 
parents,  particularly  mothers, 
bard  at  it  for  most  of  their  adult 
lives.  Now  families  have  shrunk  In 
size  and  couples  live  on  their  own, 
after  their  children  have  fled,  for 
the  next  30,  40,  even  50  years. 

So  both  work  and  child-rearing 
have  become  mere  intervals  in 
our  lives.  That’s  a revolutionary 
concept-  A vacuum  has  opened  up 
and  we  have  to  fill  it  But  how? 

Not,  for  one  thing,  by  the  sort  of 
solutions  that  politicians  of  both 
parties  are  offering.  They  con- 
front this  gargantuan  riffemma 
with  platitudes.  They  give  us  such 
pious  words  as  “the  moral  imper- 
ative of  keeping  your  family 
together”  and  “work  is  good  for 
you”.  This  is  nonsense,  because  it 


Heritage  masquerading  as  culture  ... 
CoHn  Firth  as  Mr  Darcy  (right)  won’t  do, 
whereas  going  to  the  opera  (above),  will 


ft  ns  to  recognise  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  dwindling  of  the  family 

and  of  work  as  ways  of  fining  time 
that  has  given  rise  to  the  vacuum 
In  the  first  place. 

What  other  options  are  we  pre- 
sented wife?  Cadet  training  for 
achnnTMik  ChUTCh  ypnnn*  tO 

t eh  nf  morality.  Waving  th** 
Union  Jack  as  the  new  yacht  Bri- 
tannia sails  by.  Surely  we  can  do 
better  than  that  These  are  Vic- 
torian responses  to  a late-20th  cen- 
tury problem.  They  were  framed 
in  an  epoch  when  society  was  rel- 
atively stable.  But  today  the  only 
certainty  we  have  is  that  we  are 
in  a state  of  extreme  flux. 

We  could,  of  course,  sit  back 
anrt  capitulate  to  the  wwwtwirfinn 
of  Fortress  Britain.  But  there  is, 
perhaps,  another  way.  1 believe 
that  the  way  forward  is  one  in 
which  we  begin  to  value  culture. 
An  unpopular  word  in  this 
country,  as  we’ve  seen.  But  1 
think  of  the  term  as  meaning 
everything  that  encourages  imagi- 
nation, the  use  of  our  brain.  It’s 
education,  knowledge,  participa- 
tion. above  all  wisdom,  all 
wrapped  into  one. 

Richness  used  to  be  defined  in 
terms  of  iron,  steel,  coal,  land. 
Today  wealth  comes  from  our 
capacity  to  be  creative.  Raw  ma- 
terials and  brawn  are  being 
replaced  by  imagination,  solid 
matter  by  grey  matter.  Microsoft 
one  of  the  most  powerful  compa- 
nies in  the  world,  owns  virtually 
nothing  but  the  knowledge  and 
talent  of  its  staff!  Or  to  quote 
Einstein,  when  asked  bow  he 
managed  to  invent  “I  use  my 

imagination,” 

Though  you  would  not  think  it 
to  listen  to  our  politicians.  Britain 
is  a hugely  creative  country.  The 
roll-call  of  our  successes  matches 
the  best  in  the  world.  Globally,  40 
per  cent  of  the  programs  for  com- 
puter games  are  created  In  Brit- 
ain; we  are  the  second  biggest 
publisher  of  CD-Rams;  and  British 
recording  artists  produce  a fifth  of 
world  sales  (trade  worth 
£6bflllan).  Most  impressively,  al- 
most GO  per  cent  of  inventions 
picked  up  and  incorporated  by 
Japanese  industries  originated  in 
this  country. 

Access  to  such  riches  erf  the 
imagination  does  not  come  auto- 
matically. When  the  leisure  soci- 
ety was  first  mooted  15  or  20  years 
ago,  it  was  assumed,  in  an  idealis- 
tic frenzy,  that  everybody  would 
be  able  to  benefit  from  fee  fruits 
of  new  technology  — the  gadgetry , 
the  computer  games,  the  travel  — 
irrespective  of  their  wealth  or  po- 
sition. That  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
sham:  beyond  the  passive  engage- 
ment offered  by  television,  you 
have  to  have  money  and/or 
knowledge  to  gain  entry  to  the 
culture  dub. 

The  challenge  is  to  extend  mem- 
bership to  all,  to  open  the  doors  of 


the  dub  and  let  everybody  in.  And 
that  can’t  happen  by  magic.  1 am 
aware  how  much  effort  it  takes  to 
help  someone  in,  because  when  I 
was  a child  I was  considered  back- 
ward and  it  was  only  because  my 
parents  were  convinced  that  I 
would  one  day  turn  out  right  and 
kept  encouraging  me  that  I over- 
came my  dyslexia. 

So  let’s  crawl  out  of  our  heri- 
tage hiding  hole  and  start  to  think 
about  how  in  our  changing  soci- 
ety we  can  use  culture  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  a humpy  fixture.  By 
culture  I me”"  anything  that  ex- 
pands the  brain,  knowledge  which 
is  not  merely  aimed  at  maximis- 
ing profit  It  should  be  something 
feat  is  nurtured  within  an  of  us 
from  cradle  to  grave. 

This  requires  a specific  political 
outlook  that  addresses  these  ques- 
tions. Td  like  to  see  Labour,  as  the 
next  potential  government  offer  a 
more  prophetic,  visionary  role. 
The  wdfere  state  gave  Labour 
that  but  fee  welfare  state  was  in 
essence  paternalist  and  fee  infor- 
mation age  has  rendered  that 
redundant  Now  we  need  a new 
Beveridge. 

Work  as  we  know  it  may  be 
dwindling  within  fee  grand  sweep 


of  our  lives,  so  we  must  look  for  a 
new  form  of  work.  Everyone 
should  have  a right  to  employ- 
ment but  redefined  as  participa- 
tion in  occupations  which  under- 
pin society.  If  someone  is  sitting 
in  the  theatre,  he  or  she  is  em- 
ployed. If  people  are  caring  for  fee 
sick  or  elderly,  helping  to  run  hos- 
pitals, running  social  or  sports 
dubs,  then  they  are  employed  in 
ways  that  humanise  and  inspire 
our  lives. 

As  an  architect  I am  all  too 
aware  of  the  need  for  new  public 
spaces  in  the  post-industrial  lei- 
sure society.  If  there  is  less  work, 
there  will  be  less  need  for  offices; 
conversely,  more  leisure  time 
expands  fee  demand  for  add- 
itional public  domain. 

Yes,  I say  in  answer  to  the  ac- 
countant I can  hear  rising  wife  a 
squeak  from  his  chair,  feat  will 
cost  Culture  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  does  not  come  cheap. 
But  look  at  fee  alternative.  There 
are  more  and  more  people  who'are 
dissatisfied  wife  their  role  in  soci- 
ety. Let  them  go  — as  I might  have 
been  let  go  were  it  not  for  the  hope 
for  fee  fixture  that  others  invested 
in  me  — and  we  will  enter  a far 
more  costly  spiral  of  despair. 


‘Few  boys  achieved  his  definition  of  manliness,  but  my  offence  was  far 
worse.  Scandalum  magnatum!  I had  stood  up  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh’ 


Revive  the  cadet 
corps,  says 
Michael  Portillo. 
Not  likely,  says 
former  cadet 
Peter 
Kingston 

OT  many  teenage  boys 
can  boast  that  they  made 

a tough  parairoop  major 
■ ,vi  with  a glittering  war ; r* 
card  weep- 1 can.  arai  rm  afraid  tt 
stffl  gives  me  a naughty  shudder  of 
plauurv.  . 

It  occurred  daring  a tribunal  ™ 
sorts.  Star  a whole  term.  I had 
felled  to  leap  to  the  bugle.  NW  once 
had  I set  foot  in  the  armoury,  a 
shabby  little  shat*  carpeted  with 
Number  6 stubs.  I hadn’t  blancoed 
or  Brassoed  anyfetos  for  months. 


- Thp  rashes  on  my  neck  and  legs, 
untormented  for  10  weeks fee 
prickly  battledress  we  had  to  wear 
_ and  the  real  Army  had  long 
since  chucked  out  — had  finally 

deared  up.  But  that  was  no  mitiga- 
tion to  offer  the  “Mad  Major”,  a 
wiry,  humourless  man  with 

scrubby  moustache,  who  could 
have  passed  for  Enoch  Bowen  on  a 
foggy  night.--  - 
-1  was  not  "manly’Vhis 
accolade  for  fee  rare  boy  who  had 
agreed  to  get  a short  bat*  and 
aides  or  could  look  him  in  the  eye 
without  giggling.  Few  boys  in  fee 
hairy  eariy  seventies  achieved  rus 
definition  of  manliness,  but  my  of- 
fence was  fer  worse.  Scandalum 
magnatum!  I had  stood  up  fee 

Duke  of  Edinburgh.  ^ 

For  gome  reason  long  forgotten, 
fee  consort  had  agreed  to  inspert 
us.  But  when  my  comrades  lmed 
up  by  the  left  an  foe  school  gravel 
compound,  .to  welcome  the 
Queen's  escort,  frying  vahantty 
to  feint,  feet  or  drop  their 
rifles.  I was  AWOL- 


“Why?”  asked  the  Major,  with 
incredulity. 

I explained  that  I hadn’t  been  an 
pgrflrip  because  I hadn’t  teamed 
the  drill. 

“Why  not?" 

I explained  that  I had  been  busy 
at  lunchtimes  and  on  Saturdays 

when  the  square-hashing  had 
taken  place. 

"Why?” 

The  atmosphere  in  fee  Major’s 
tiny  room  where  he  taught  English 
and  technical  drawing  was  uncom- 
fortable. I told  him,  doing  my  best 
to  look  him  in  the  eye.  that  I had 
been  practising  the  organ. 

Perhaps  it  was  a mote  of  dust 
which  at  that  precise  moment 
made  the  Major’s  eyes  run.  But  Z 
swear  fee  sound  which  blurted 
from  under  the  moustache  was  a 
sob. 

This  man  had  coped  with  things 
in  Burma  which  most  of  us  hope 
never  to  imaging.  But  beyond  his 
fereahfaoki  of  self-control  was  fee 
notion  feat  a British  youth  could 
turn  down  fee  sublime  possibility 


of  having  his  cap  badge  adjusted 
by  fee  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  or  even 
of  being  asked  what  he  wanted  to 
do  when  he  left  scftnni,  in  fovonr  of 
poncing  about  with  a musical 
instrument 

Not  many  months  later,  the 
Major  carried  out  a long-uttered 
threat  we  had  heard  many  times 


in  English  class.  He  emigrated  to 
New  Zealand  where  be  said  society 
had  not  degenerated,  boys  were 
manly,  and  there  were  no  Afghan- 
clad  psychedelic  protesters.  We 
learned  later  that  the  day  he 
touched  down,  the  country  had  its 
first  demonstration  ...  at'  Auck- 
land Airport. 


*rV£.  rviAdt  XKnrw  because,  he  was 
geifcuYj  infx?  degeneoxfce.  crowd. 

He  was  Conservative-” 


The  organ  playing  was  partly 
true.  But  there  were  better  reasons 
for  desertion.  The  school,  a small- 
ish grammar  in  fee  sector  which 
“Mad  Mike"  Portillo  now  wants  to 
re-mflitarise,  was  situated  in  that 
long  urban  sprawl  known  as  the 

Home  of  fee  British  Army.  I had  to 

detrain  at  Aldershot  and  catch  a 
bus  to  North  Camp,  through  fee  - 
heart  of  para  country. 

On  Saturday  mornings,  ab- 
surdly clobbered  in  out-oMate 
khaki  and  sporting  the  winged  cap 
badge  to  which  we  really  had  no 
right,  I was  an  object  of  derision 
and  potential  maiming  from  fee 
real  squaddies  I passed  massing  at 
fee  statfon  for  leave  and  at  regular 
intervals  on  fee  way. 

The  "good  values  of  life”,  which 
PortfilD  is  now  claiming  boys  learn 
from  playing  at  soldiers,  were 
hard  to  grasp  as  1 pelted  fee  200 
yards  to  fee  bus  station.  “Self-es- 
teem" and  "self-discipline”  also 
eluded  mean  the  occasions  when  I 
made  it  on  time  for  drill.  My  year 
was  fee  first  feat  fee  corps  was 


voluntary.  A lot  of  fathers  were  i 
the  Army,  so  most  boys  signed  up 

We  were  periodically  take 
down  to  the  paras’  trainin 
grounds,  to  be  terrified  along  ft 
“confidence  course"  by  shoutin 
NCOS.  We  wait  up  800  feet  in 
tethered  balloon  used  for  pan 
chute  training  but,  thanv  Got 

were  not  permitted  to  Jump. 

One  weekend  we  spent  batterin 

fee  hell  out  of  one  another  wit 
boxing  gloves,  and  very  occasioi 
ally  we  were  taken  to  Long  Valle; 
and  given  four  blanks  each  to  pla 
war  games,  but  not  often  enough  t 
make  up  for  an  the  pointless  ti 
dium.  Most  boys  fat  like  me.  Ti 
desertion  rate  accelerated.  Th 
sporstmen  went  first,  or  never  ei 
listed  in  the  first  place.  Withi 
three  years  of  becoming  voluntary 
the  corps  was  a skeleton  crew  < 
oddballs  and  smokers. 

We  all  knew  feat  fee  whole  thin 
was  a joke.  Just  as  the  young  Poi 
tillo  had  a few  years  before  wha 
he  declined  to  join  his  achot 
corps. 


CD 


Fawlty’s 
rule  of 
television: 
know 
when 
to  stop 

Plenty  of  TV  stars  and  writers  want 
to  kill  off  their  series  before  they 
get  stale,  but  will  station  bosses 
let  them?  Mark  Lawson  reports 


SHOOTING  STARS 


RISING: 
MICHAEL 
J FOX 


Up...  The  short,  smart  star  makes 
Back  To  The  Futuna;  the  world 
takes  the  wise-crackin',  skate- 
board tr’,  afl -American  Marty  McFly 
to  Its  heart 

Up...  Shit  creek.  A succession  of 
disastrous  career  choices,  an 
inability  to  look  like  anyone  other 
than  Marty  McFly  even  when  35 
years  old. 

And  away—  In  a volte  face  at 
which  even  John  Travolta  would 
marvel,  Michael  J's  dangerous  new 
political  sitcom  Spin  City  is  a 
ratings -topper,  his  latest  film,  The 
Frighteners.  heralds  an  off-beat 
approach  that  will  rejuvenate  Ns 
once-exhausted  cool. 


FALLING: 

THE  ALL-MALE 
ORCI 


THE  entertainment  ind- 
ustry is  notorious  for 
greed  and  over-reach, 
but  one  figure  has 
became  feted  in 
Britain  as  the  patron 
saint  of  self-restraint  John 
Cleese,  creator  of  Fawlty  Towers, 
widely  regarded  as  the  finest  of 
British  sitcoms,  cancelled  the 
show  after  only  two  series, 
although  there  was  industry  and 
audience  appetite  for  several 
more,  and  has  always  refused  to 
contemplate  a sequel.  He  is  an 
almost  unique  artistic  example  of 
someone  who  declined  the  third 
helping  of  icecream,  slaughtered 
the  cash  cow  when  it  was  still 
young.  Dreaming  of  emulating 
Cleese's  discipline,  newcomers  to 
the  television  business  also  carry 
in  their  heads  the  darker  example 
of  those  performers  — tact  and 
lawyers  advise  against  their  being 
named  — who  have  returned  each 
year  until,  one  winter;  they  are 
taken  out  to  lunch  by  executives 
and  subsequently  announce  that 
they  are  to  pursue  other  projects. 

The  question  of  the  lifespan  of  a 
broadcasting  format  is  in  the  air- 
waves at  the  moment  The  young 
creators  of  two  of  television’s 
most  popular  new  comedy  shows 
— Linehan  & Matthews,  writers  of 
Channel  4’s  Father  Tad,  and 
Reeves  and  Mortimer,  creators  of 
BBC2's  Shooting  Stars  — have 
both  recently  talked  about  doing  a 
Cleese,  cancelling  the  series  at 
their  peak  after  three  and  two 
series  respectively  Chris  Carter — 
who  devised  The  X-Ffles,  cur- 
rently television’s  biggest  interna- 
tional hit  — has  also  started  to 
drop  hints  that  agents  Mulder  and 
Scully  may  soon  be  abducted  by 
aliens  with  no  hope  of  return. 

Simultaneously  James  Boyle, 
the  new  controller  of  Radio  4 — 
which  has  more  40-  and  50-yearoId 
programmes  than  any  broadcast- 
ing network  in  the  world  — has 


Going...  It’s  the  early  1900s  and 
women  are  second-class  citizens:  in 
politics,  in  the  workplace  and  — 
crucially  — in  music.  But  after  the 
war,  the  floodgates  open  to  women 
in  orchestras  — probably  because 
all  the  chaps  are  deed. 

Going—  The  filthy  Hun  won’t 
submit  to  feminism.  It  takes  until  the 
1 980s  for  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  to 
allow  women  a twang  and  a parp  in 
its  hallowed  band. 

Gone...  Ach  neln!  Zis  veek,  ze  final 
defeat  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  last 
bastion  of  Teutonic  chauvinism.  Is 
forced,  by  the  Austrian  parliament, 
to  let  the  damen  play  too. 


World 
news, 
delivered 
to  your 
door. 


The  Guardian  International  and 
the  Observer  are  both  now  available  by 
subscription  throughout  France. 

This  means  you  can  enjoy  the  Guardian  international's 
award  winning  journalism  every  day,  delivered  direct  to  your 
home.  Quality  reading  - wcrid  and  UK  nows,  analysis, 
business,  features  and  sport  - brought  to  you.  every 
morning,  at  no  extra  cost. 

The  Observer  is  tho  world's  original  Sunday 
newspaper  - over  200  years  old.  Every  week,  four  sections  of 
top  quality  news,  business,  ads  and  sport,  plus  tho  award 
winning  Lite  magazine,  delivered  to  your  door. 

For  more  details  abc-ut  rates  and  our 
introductory  offers,  contact  our  subscription  agent.  Media 
Vitesse,  Metropolis  19.  13^  - 140  Rue  d’Aubcrvilhors. 
Paris  75019.  telephone 
(1)  40  37  94  94,  fax  (1)  40  37  29  39. 
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Premier  Newspapers 


begun  a thorough  review  of  the 
station's  output,  which,  is  almost 
certain  to  lead,  to  some  of  the 
elders  of  the  schedules  being  sent 
out  across  tire  tundra  to  die.  Chris 
Evans  — who,  on  Monday  walked 
out  cm  his  lucrative  Radio  1 break- 
fast show  — also  comes  to  mind, 
but  Evans  is  a different  case, 
someone  whose  walk-outs  have 
less  to  do  with  qualify  control  than 
personal  disturbance- 

The  question  of  when,  to  stop  a 
thriving  series  has  always  been  a 
complicated  In  a competitive 
viewing  system,  a series  may 
require  a long  hello  before  it  is 
noticed.  Harry  Enfield  was 
stricter  even  than  deese  when  he 
refused  to  appear  in  a second 
series  of  Mess  Behaving  Badly 
But,  with  Neil  Morrissey  replac- 
ing hhn  and  a move  to  the  BBC, 
tiie  programme  proved  to  be  one 
that  needed  several  outings  to 
come  to  mahndlyaugivmi  its  con- 
tent rnortwimw  immaturity 

The  whole  point  about  a serial 
drama  over  a one-off  play  is  that 
development  is  .possible.  Soap 
opera  and  sit-cam  both  benefit 
from  a few  years  in  the  cellar 
because,  in  both  genres,  a key  dra- 
matic device  Is  repetition:  of 
either  catohphrases  or  character- 
istics.  FOr  all  Jbhn  Cleese’s  parsi- 
monious creativity  Entity  Towers 
achieved  its  high ' - reputation 
through  relentless  BBC  repeats  of 
the  few  episodes  In  existence. 

And  because  soap  opera  sought, 
at  least  in  the  beginning;  to 
approximate  to  reality  a pro- 
gramme was  usually  at  its 
strongest  when  a protagonist  had 
been  given  time  to  accumulate  a 
past  Fbr  this  reason,  no  soap 
opera  can  be  taken  really  seri- 
ously until  it  has  been  screened 
for  at  least  five  years.  But  the  diffi- 
culty now — as  Increased  rivalry 
betweoa  shows  has  led  to  a step- 
ping-up of  fry-iHonf — is  that  char- 
acters in  the  longer-running 
serials  have  too  much  past  An 
individual's  baddist  of  rapes,  j 
murders,  near-fatal  Alnesses  and  ; 
divorces  renders,  them  unreal.  , 
This  new  problem  of  diminishing  I 
reality  may  threaten  the  future  of  i 
some  of  the  most  established  soap 
operas.  Already  a few  at  Channel  4 
and  1TV  have  dared  to  voice  the 
once  unthinkable:  the  existence  of  I 
the  channels  without  Brookside  ! 
and  Coronation  Street, 

to  fact  when  Jeremy  Isaacs  cre- 
ated Channel  4.  an  attempt  was 
nmrip  to  address  fiw  problem  of  < 
senility  and  lazing  in  long- ' 
running  programmes.  One  of  the 
operating  principles  of  the  new 
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TOO  YOUNG  TO  D&7 

John  Cleese  took  Family  Towers — widely  regarded 
as  the  greatest  British  sitcom  of  all  time — off  the  air 
after  Just  1 2 episodes.  JC  Wltaheq  creator  of  the  police 
corruption  drama  Between  The  Line*,  arranged  far 
the  expulsion  of  his  characters  from  the  poGce,  yet  they 
were  considered  so  important  that  BBC  executives 
engineered  a continuation.  Tba  Bitttaa  Empire's  . 
cast  returned  sknBarty  from  beyond  the  grave  after  the 
sports  centre  was  destroyed.  Meanwhle,  executives  at 
Channel  4 and  FTV  have  dared  to  voice  the  unthinkable: 

. the  existence  of  the  channels  without  Brookside  and 
Coronation  Street  Characters  In  the  longer-running 
soaps  hove  too  much  past -rape,  murder,  divorce -for 
them  to  remain  credible.  Some  stock  favovttes  remain, 
though.  Channel  4 might  not  be  around  today  without 
programmes  sdeh  as  Countdown,  1 6 this  year. 


service  was  that  the  schedules 
would  be  endlessly  replenished, 
with  even  successful  shows  guar- 
anteed no  more  than  a few  sea- 
sons: an  entire  network,  in  other 
words,  structured  on  the  Cleesian 
theory  This  refreshment  would  be 
further  encouraged  by  permitting 
commissioning  editors  no  more 
than  five  years  to  their  jobs. 

to  practice,  commissioning  edi- 
tors have  indeed  proved  unable  to 
wear  a groove  in  the  carpet  under 
their  desk  — even  Isaacs  resigned 
after  only  six  years  as  chief  execu- 
tive to  run  the  Royal  Opera  House 
— but  individual  programmes 


have  been  allowed  to  grow  old: 
Brookside,  Countdown  and  Fif- 
teen-Tb-One  will  all  celebrate 
their  leth  birthdays  this  year. 
Michael  Grade  and  John  Wilis, 
who  succeeded  Isaacs  as  program- 
mers, realised  that  viewers  and 
advertisers  require  some  familiar- 
ity in  a schedule,  fixed  points 
around  which  an  evening’s  view- 
ing can  be  structured.  It  Is 
unlikely  that,  with  a scorched 
earth  commissioning  policy 
Channel  4 would  have  survived. 

The  complication  is  that  even 
when  a programme  has  become 
palsied  and  jaded,  its  audience' 


tends  to  flail  slowly  If  at  all.  View- 
ers and  listeners  often  welcome 
familiarity  as  less  attention  is 
required.  Executives  are  often 
happy  to  sustain  a tired  pro- 
gramme rather  than  risk  building 
an  audience  from  scratch.  ITVs 
recent  decline  is  partly  because  it 
stuck  with  ageing  stars  and-dldn't 
run  a youth  team.  The  new  Radio  4 
controller  fears  that  the  same  fate 
could  befall  his  station,  with  ven- 
erable formats  being  sustained  by 
a loyal  core  of  lifelong  fans.  There 
win  be  furious  listener  resistance 
to  any  attempt  to  remove  one  of 
the  station's  landmarks.  But  Boyie 


1 cf  his  central  characte«^5 

; force  bn  corruption  at  t- 

end of  the  second  senes.  WUliam 
Ivory  the  writer  of  the  BECi  hd 
Soon  As  Muck,  about  rrftee 
collectors,  was  true  to  s**510! 
ity  rather  than  financial 
when  he  wrote  a.  final  script  for 
tbe  origmal  series  in.  which  tne 
characters  were  made  redundant. 

Yet  ail  these  shows  werecansia- 

ered  so  important  to  the  BBC  that 
executives  engineered  their  con- 
tinuation. The  police  officers  o* 
Between  The  Lines  were  granteda 
further  series  as  private  oefe^ 

'trees,  the  refuse  collectors  of  Com- 
mon As  Muck  were  followed  into  a 
variety  of  other  jobs. 

Most  television  writers'  con- 
tracts license  the  .producers  to 
carry  on  without  them  and  a com- 
pany will  overcame  almost  any 
obstacle  to  .the  continuation  of  a 
top-rated  programme.  When  Mark 
McManus,  the  star  of  the  ITV 
police!  series  Taggart,  died,  the  net- 
work kept  the  title  and  carried  on 
without  either  him  or  his  charac- 
tec  'When  Kevin  Whafely  and 
Amanda  Burton  left  TTVs  Peak 
; Practice,  the  series  was  simply  re* 
oast  fro**  recommissioned.  But  this 
frequent  recourse  to  life-support 
systems  .is  highly  risky  Between 
The-  Lines  demonstrated  the  wis- 
dom cf  the  Cleese  role.  Series 
winch  had  been  original  became 
formulaic,  even  ridiculous. 

to  American  television,  the  deci- 
sion about  how  long  a successful 
series  should  run  is  as  much  math- 
ematical as  artistic.  Although  a hit 
show  makes  its  money  In  the  short 
term  from  advertising  revenue,  the 
true  value  lies  to  its  afterlife  of 
. syndication  to  one  of  the  hundreds 
cf  pallia  or  satellite  channels  that 
screen  repeats.  There  is,  for  exam- 
ple, one  channel  that  runs  episodes 
of  Star  Ttek  to  an  eternal  loop  and 
another  that  repeats  M*A*S*H 
several  times  a day 

Because  such  channels  are 
interested  in  bulk-buying,  the  con- 
vention has  developed  that  a series 
needs  100  episodes  (four  or  five 
■ years’  output)  before  becoming  eli- 
gible for  one  of  these  lucrative 
syndication  deals.  So  an  American 
television  star  will  frequently 
maim  outrageous  demands  after 
around  75  shows  and  a studio  will 
usually  be  forced  to  agree  in  the 
hope  of  the  series  becoming  a cen- 
tenarian. An  American  Father  Ted 
would  not  be  allowed  to  run  off 
with  a female  parishioner  for  sev- 
eral more  years. 

to  British  television,  there  has 
been  no  equivalent  of  this  numeri- 
cal Darwinism.  However;  with  the 
rapid  developments  in  cable,  satel- 
lite and  digital  television,  pre-exist- 
ing material  of  proven  popularity 
will  soon  be  at  a premium.  And. 
with  the  risk  of  viewer  desertion 
so  much  greater  in  a multi-channel 
environment,  long-running  pro- 
grammes which  establish  an  iden- 
tity for  a channel  are  even  less 
likely  to  be  cancelled.  So  successful 
series  will  continue  for  longer  and 
longer  and  writers  or  performers 
will  find  anti-euthanasia  clauses  in 
their  contracts. 

Finally  the  question  of  enter- 
tainment longevity  has  been  com- 
plicated by  the  possible  fell  from 
grace  of  the  patron  saint  of  self- 
restraint  Although  John  Cleese 
still  refuses  to  revive  Basil  Fawlty 
he  has  finally  succumbed  to  a con- 
tinuation of  his  other  great  non- 
Pythan  project  His  movie  Fierce 
Creatures,  which  opens  here  on 
February  14.  is  a sequel  to  A Fish 
Called  Wanda,  his  triumphantly 
successful  debut  as  a solo  film- 
maker.  It  is  not  a narrative  sequel 
— instead  employing  the  same 
central  cast  in  a different  story  — 
but  it  represents  a definite  depar- 
ture from  Cleese's  well-known  and 
influential  theory  of  getting  out 
while  the  going  is  good.  It  seems 
likely  that  many  critics,  if  they 
dislike  the  film,  will  quote  the 
Fawlty  dictum  against  him.  Per- 
haps Linehan  and  Matthews  or 
Reeves  and  Mortimer  — • If  they 
really  do  kffl  off  Rather  Thd  and 
Shooting  Stars  — will  then  need  to 
be  installed  as.  the  new  icons  of 
self-control. 


Charles  Nevin  argues  that  the  television  series  Ivanhoe  unfairly  damns  a fine  man  with  a terrific  sense  of  humour 


Princely  John 


Provocations 


■TOMORROW  night  on 
B primetime  teLevision,  the 
■ reputation  of  a man 
unable  to  defend  himself  will 

once  again  be  grievously  tra- 
duced-We  have  already  had  the 
dodgy  haircut  the  quick  knif- 
ing of  an  unsuspecting  French 

messenger;  the  temper  tantrum 
and  the  sulks;  next  no  doubt 
comes  the  quivering  cowardice 
and  the  cackling.  Yes,  it's  mad, 
bad  Prince  John  again,  conspir- 
ing against  good  King  Richard 
and  the  best  efforts  of  brave 
Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  (despite 
another  dodgy  haircut)  to  do 
the  right  thing  and  get  the  right 
girt  It’s  always  the  same,  and, 
frankly  The  Friends  of  King 

John  have  had  tt  up  to  here. 

WeB,  I have,  anyway  The 
Friends,  to  be  honest  are  a bit 
thin  on  the  ground.  Take 
Matthew  Paris,  chronicler. 

“Fbul  as  it  is,  "wrote  Matt,  “Hell 
fa  defiled  by  the  fouler  presence 
of  King  John".  Or  Dickens:  “I 
doubt  whether  tiie  crown  could 
have  been  put  on  the  head  of  a 
meaner  coward,  or  a more 
detestable  villain,  if  England 
had  been  searched  from  end  to 
end  to  find  him  out.* 

Look:  nobody  can  be  that  bad. 
What  we  are  dealing  with  here 
te  a case  of  medieval  media 
mugging.  Tire  chroniclers  of 
the  time,  including  Paris,  wore 


monks.  And  John  didn't  like 
monks;  in  fact  John  didn’t  like 
religion.  Be  also  had  a great 
sense  of  humour  which  would 
probably  go  down  rather  better 
now  than  it  did  then.  Take  this 
remark,  to  a buck  bring  broken 
up  at  tiie  end  of  a hunt  “You 
happy  beast  never  forced  to 
patter  prayers  nor  dragged  to 
the  sacrament" 

When  the  Archbishop  of  York 
threw  himself  at  the  king’s  feet 
and  asked  for  his  lands  back, 
JOhn  got  right  down  there  on 
the  floor  with  him,  laughing, 
John  once  sent  up  a message  to 
St  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  too,  order- 
ing him  to  cut  his  sermon  short 
so  they  could  all  get  to  dinner 

So  you  can  see  how  tiie 
monks  wouldn’t  like  him,  even 
without  the  Papal  Interdict 
which  silenced  our  church 
bells  and  allowed  no  offices 
except  baptism  and  the  conies- 

KING  flows)  is  cxitwucnnq 
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sion  of  the  dying  for  six  years. 
And  all  because  John  wanted 
one  of  his  chums  to  be  j 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  I 

rather  than  the  Pope’s  choice,  i 
John,  with  a typical  touch, 
retaliated  by  srizing  many  of 
those  known  euphemistically 
as  the  clergy's  housekeepers,  I 
releasing  them  on  payment  of 
a ransom.  This  is  also  the  man 
who  promised  the  Emir  of 
Morocco  that  he  would  turn 
Muslim  if  the  Emir  came  up 

with  enough  cash.  You  must  be 
warming  to  him  by  now: 

King  Richard?  He  was  never 
there,  and  generally  comes 
across  as  some  kind  of  crazed 
cross  between  Oliver  Reed  and 
Reggie  Kray  John’s  plotting 

with  the  French  and  slight 
unwillingness  to  spring  him 
from  an  Austrian  castle  was 
dearly  guided  by  the  same  dis- 
interested concern  for 
England’s  bestinterests  which 
he  demonstrated  during  his 
reign,  working  hard,  dispensing 
justice,  granting  charters, 
founding  towns.  No  wonder  the 
barons  revolted. 

Robin  Hood?  John  was  . 
praised  at  the  time  far  Ms 
leniency  in  the  application  of 
forest  laws.  Arthur  of  Brittany? 
Writ  true,  this  young  rival 
claimant  was  either  blinded  and 
castrated  or  murdered,  but  no 
one  has  ever  put  John  bang  in 
the  frame  for  It  And  he  was 
very  nice  to  Arthur’s  sister. 

Normandy?  A bit  of  a loss, 
agreed;  but  then  John  was 
never  very  lucky  (there  was 
hIho  that  unfortunate  incident 
at  the  Wash,  wrong  turn,  quick- 


Band,  jewels  and  crowns  now 
worth,  oh,  £10bn«  here  one 
minute,  gone  the  next). 

The  monks  got  him  in  the 
end,  even  if  they  did  claim  it 
was  the  had  peaches  that  dis- 
agreed with  him.  He  had 
reigned  1 7 years.  Peter  of 
Wakefield,  a hermit,  had  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  last  no 
longer  than  the  14th  Ascension 


Day  of  his  reign.  On  Ascension 
Day  1213.  JOhn  held  a mighty 
open-air  festival  to  say  yah-boo- 
sucks  to  the  holy  man.  I call 
that  style.  Those  of  you  not  dis- 
posed to  believe  the  report  that 
next  day  Peter  and  his  son  were 
dragged  through  the  streets  by 
horses  and  then  hanged  should 
apply  here  for  membership  of 
the  Friends,  forthwith. 
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Growing 

pains 

YOU  most  have  seen  toese 

fSPSTSl®®"*  5 Posters, 
with  their  irritating 
“Olrika,  Have  Yon  Been 


20/20 

vision 


■FOUR  century  were  a person, 
■it  would  have  an  inflated  ego 
I — no  previous  one  has  been  so 
scrutinised  or  self-conscious.  In 
feet,  come  the  millennium,  will 

there  be  anything  left  to  say  ? 
No,  for  a scales  flUfce 20/20:  A 
View  Qf  The  Century  (Radio  4) 
will  have  already  said  it 
- Launched  last  year  at  the 

same  time  as  TV's  People's 
Century  20/20  generated  lots  of 
media  coverage  about  media 
coverage  of  the  millennium. 

Bot  while  television  history  is 
understandably  Infatuated  with 
the  newsreel  and  generally 
chronological,  radio  has  the 
freedom  to  organise  its  history 
around  ideas. 

The  original  presenter;  John 
Tusa,  brought  an  authority 
accreted  through  the  years:  his 
TV  anchoring  of  live  news  ■ 
events  and  suzerainty  of  the 
BBC  World  Service  told  you  our 
century  was  safe  in  bis  hands. 
His  successor;  Michael  Ignatief£ 
is  a liberal  intellectual,  fluent  in 
theory  and  with  a talent  for  the 
telling  phrase. 

In  his  first  programme. 
Constructing,  Ipatieff  contem- 
plated the  myth  of  modernity  — 
the  mirage  that  we  can  control 
the  world — and  the  parados 
that,  despite  human  ingenuity 
we  feel  a propelling  sense  of 
thiny  being  out  of  control. 

On  the  way  he  ranged  wide 
(too  wide),  from  modernist 
architecture  to  new  technolo- 
gies. Sitting  beneath  the 
Qwnwd  tunnel  listening  to  the 
radio,  he  remarked  how  “the 
strange  has  become  routine”: 


the  routine  strange  again,  but 


magazines,  but  you  don’t  need  to 


enormous  weekly  tonnage  of 


pigments.  You  don’t  have  to  be 
cjosaral  to  reach  the  conGhnfton 
that  the  greater  the  volume  of 
wtutpur porting  to  lead  you  to 
that  condition  of  informed  vlev 
tog  choice,  the  less  choices  thear 
■are  that  are  worth  malriwg. 

,?  I did  a Utile  market  research 
on  What  file  UKVleweffa  made  at 


*r  ax  Meets  Sharon  Stone 

(BBCl,  Monday)  was  described 
aafThisteane«3acouxitex”tothi 
Daily  Telegraph's  “Seven-day 
programme  gride”,  wbUeThe 


nearly  had  a road  accident  white 
looking  at  one.  Their  tone  seeks 
to  evoke  a modern  matiness,  but 
already  the  whole  notion  of  a 
new  terrestrial  network  aeems . 


Channel  5 should  go  the  whole 
hog  and  broadcast  in  black-and- 
white.  Trouble  is,  it  would  stm 
never  be  as  good  as  Bravo. 

I thought  we  were  supposed  to 
be  eagerly  counting  down  the 
minutes  until  we  can  buy  our 
set-top  boxes  and  receive 200  dig- 
ital TV  channels,  not  enduring  a 
flashback  to  the  grhn  old  days 
when  TVs  blew  up  regularly  and 
you  had  to  waut  ages  for  a man  in 
a van.  This  whole  business  of 
Channel  5 operatives  carrying 
official  identify  cards,  ringing 
your  bell  and  asking  to  come  in 
and  “retune"  you  all  seems  like 
so  much  trouble,  particularly 
when  some  sixth  aense  tells  you  ' 
it  won’t  be  worth  it  What’s 
more,  it  carries  unpleasant  over- 
. tones  of  DSS  snoopers  and 
unlimited  state-sanctioned  pow- 
ers to  bug  aito  burgle.  Who  the 
hen  are  these  people?  Is  it  an 
elaborate  ruse  to  catch  licence- 
dodgers?  Perhaps  they  are 
agents  of  the  alien  invaders 
known  only  as  “The  Hive”,  com- 
ing to  plant  mind-control  appa- 
ratus to  yoor  living  room. 

But  1 suppose  Channel  5 wfll 
be  good  news  for  the  TV  pre- 
viewing industry  which  h«« 
already  baBooned  to  insane  pro- 
portions. Once,  there  was  just 


'WAVE  RIDING 
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enough  for  Wax  to  ©et  plenty  of 
mileage  from  her  now- 
tradtttonal  gentle  baiting”.  The 
News  Of  The  World’s  T / guide 
said  Ruby  and'^sex  siren  Sham 


ous  girl  talk”;  tbeTSmes’s 
Directory  found  It  to  be  “a  bois- 

terousand  often  incoherent 


Hancodciiiii^baw>rtinngH»  ftp 

was  safe,  but  there  was  flak 
from  an  unexpected  quartet  to.  . 
Ms  Radio  Times  column,  John 
Peel  couldn’t  understand  why 

Hamry^  thnmghf  Ha  frmlrl 

ceed  at  situation  comedy  just 
because  he's  a sharp  quiz-show 
host  The  News  Of  The  World 
woiiW  commit  itself  no  farther 
than  “comedy  series”.  This  is 
why  we  need  TV  reviewers,  to 
bring  order  to  fins  chaos. 

Meanwhile,  the  Observer  has 
concocted  a cunning  ruse.  Its 
previews  are  reviews.  If  you 
want  to  read  a review  of 
Wednesday’s  programmes,  you 
Can  read  the  Wl^hiwainy  mlmmi 
on  Thursday  If  you  want  a pre- 
view read  ft  on  Tuesday  instead. 
Of  course,  a cynic  might  suspect 
it’s  just  a cost-cutting  exercise. 


his  weakness  is  to  dwell  too  lit- 
tle on  unequal  access  to  the  new 
and  high-tech — the  poor  were 
marginalised  once  again. 

. Ignatieff  tried  carefully  to  ' 
balance  optimism  (Manhattan’s 
soaring  offices  enthrall  him) 
andpemrtnrlmir  aniHwgtii 

Geneva’s  subterranean  city 
built  in  case  of  nuclear  attack, 
he  noted  pointedly  that  human  . 
beings  were  spending  millions 
to  protect  themselves  from 
weapons  they  had  constructed. 

lwpwnwly  ■■■ 

Last  year  Radio  4 invited 
media  studies  students  to  send 
in  tapes  of  features  they’d 
made;  a new  series.  Fresh  Air,  is 
playing  the  pick  of  the  bunch, 
ta  the  first  programme,  Emma 
Hancora  *8  Dream  Sequence 
began  with  too  many  cHcbds 
about  dreaming — echoing 
voices  booming  disconnected 
words  (“chocolate  cupcakes",  “a 
yo-yo” — my  dreams  aren’t  like 
a trip  round  Safeway).  But  it 
improved  with  moving,  amusing 
interviews,  like  the  man  whose 
recurring  naked-m-the-super- 
maxket  dream  was  always  situ- 
ated in  the  frozen  foods 
department.  Julian  Powyrs*s 
absorbing  Night  Shift  followed 
an  all- woman  ambulance  crew 
whose  work  is  shaped  as  much 
by  road  humps  as  by  KR-style 
drama.  But  most  revealing  was 
Marie  SbotboIPs  Vowed  Lives 
on  nuns,  which  totally  dispelled 
the  stereotypes:  one  moved  into 
an  order  with  no  habits  because 
“I  began  to  get  in  touch  with  my 
femininity’*;  another  finds  her 
vows  wobbling  when  a good- 
looking  mechanic  walks  past 
each  day  Shotboltib  access, 
interviewing  and  editing  were 
exemplary:  she’d  walk  into  a 
radio  job  if  such  things  still 
existed. 

■ Mark  Radcliffe  is  a broad- 
caster of  great  intelligence  and 
wit,  but  can  he  retain  the  tinies 
Chris  Evans  lured  to  Radio  1? 
Evans,  fan  of  references  to  Buzz 
Lightyear  and  Thomas  the  Tank 
Engine,  was  licensed  to  practise 
childishness  in  the  adult  world, 
and  brought  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pre-teen  listeners. 
Develop  mentally  Radcliffe  is ' 
more  like  a late  adolescent. 

Whether  the  morning  will 
suit  his  talexrts  remains  to  be 

seen.  And  he  can  forget  about 

diatiwt  anonymity:  from  now  on 
his  every  foray  will  be  togged 
and  snapped  by  Journalists.  Just 
nke  the  20th  century 
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When  Eva  Penon  died,  the  battle  for  possession  of  her 
embalmed  body  began.  Richard  Gott  on  the  bizarre 
new  evidence  revealed  in  Evita:  The  Unquiet  Grave 

Habeas  corpus 


The  revelation 


FILMS,  musicals,  novels, 
even  (perhaps  especially) 
documentaries,  so  distort 
history  that  anything  like 
a real  approximation  to 
understanding  what  actually  went 
on  in  the  past  has  to  start  by  peel- 
ing away  layers  of  extraneous  and 
impressionistic  growth. 

Tonight’s  Evita:  The  Unquiet 
Grave  most  sensationally  riafans 
to  offer  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  embalmed  body  of  Eva  Parcm 
was  mutilated  and  abused  four 
years  after  her  death  by  an 
obsessed  army  colonel. 

But  underlying  the  strange  story 
of  the  peregrinations  of  Eva 
Perm's  cadaver;  bizarre  even  by 
Argentinian  standards,  is  the  use- 
ful and  forcible  reminder  that  the 
pETtmistepisodemLatmAmerixan 
history  was  about  revc&utlonary 
politics  as  well  as  showbusmesa. 

As  a correspondent  in  Buenos 


Aires  at  intervals  during  the  early 
1970s.  I was  a witness  to  some  of 
the  ' extraordinary  episodes 
recalled  mthis film.  Even  to  those 
days,  the  fact  that  leftwing  guerril- 
las dug  up  of  the  body  of  one  for- 
mer president  in  order  to  swap  it 
for  the  return  of  the  body  of  the 
wife  of  another  stretched  most 
British  people’s  credulity  Today 
all  such  stories  are  more  conve- 
niently dismissed  as  yet  another 
example  of  Latin  America's  sup- 
posed penchant  for  magic  realism. 
Yet  at  that  time  they  were  an 
important  part  of  revoLutionary 
politics,  essential  for  an  under- 
standing of  what  was  going  on. 

The  earlier  period  of  Peronist 
rule  to  Argentina  to  the  1940s, 
which  roughly  coincided  with  that 
of  the  Attlee  government  in 
Britain,  was  equally  difficult  for 
outsiders  to  comprehend.  The 
archive  film,  with  its  mixture  erf 
images  — the  workers  on  mass 
demonstrations  and  the  generals 

in  Qrmgtor,  smiling  conspiracy  — 


The  sixties  jazz  sound  is  alive  and  well -as  is  one 
of  Its  great  exponents.  John  FonBiam  reviews 
pianist  Andrew  Hill.  Plus  the  Perfect  Houseplarrts 

A class  act 


The  virtuosi 


rights  activism,  formal  experimen- 
tation and  spiritual  soul-searching 
that  gave  the  music  worid  Ornette 
Coleman,  John  Coltrane  and  Cedi 
Taylor  — still  echoes  to  adventur- 
ous music  everywhere. 

This  week  it  surfaced  to  a rare 
visit  by  the  59-yeardd  Chicago 
piano  virtuoso  and  composer 
Andrew  Hill  and,  obliquely  in  the 
more  mellow  but  still  probing 
rmurir  of  the  Loose  Tubes  spinoff 
Perfect  Houseplants.  The  shows 
fMiiri  hardly  have  been  more  differ- 
ent, yet  they  shared  a focused  wH- 
folness  that  goes  back  to  jazz 
innovations  of  30  years  past. 

Andrew  H1U  played  the  Queen 
WHwihwth  Hall  with  a superb  trio, 
and  he  is  the  kind  cf  musician  by 
whom  the  jazz  use  of  the  word 


“imcategnrisable"  might  be 
defined.  There  are  echoes  of  the 
percussive  dissonance  of  Thelo- 
nious  MpnV  in  HUTS  playing,  and 
suggestions  of  the  dense  and 
demanding  abstractions  of  Cecil 
Taylor — but  Hill’s  melodic  sense  is 
more  open  and  accommodating 
than  Taylor’s,  his  improvisations 
less  fractured  than  Monk’s. 

HM  began  as  a jazz  pianist  with 
riaagical  Tmumings  (he  worked  with 
Joe  Henderson,  Miles  Davis,  Eric 
Dolphy  but  also  studied  with  Hin- 
demith). He  evolved  as  a composer 
and  maria  his  own  unique  niche  — 
from  which  he  commands  a small 
but  enthusiastic  audience  As  well 
as  being  a virtuoso  of  an  unfamil- 
iar virni,  he’s  an  inspirational 
group  playec  and  this  latest  show 
sustains  a fiercely  fnwiwl  energy 
that,  balances  rhythmic  unpre- 
dictability and  structural  intricar 
cies  with  the  surge  of  jazz  time 
HSl’s  concert  represented  con- 
summate virtuosity  without  a hint 


provides  a reminder  of  how  easy  it 
was  to  depict  Colonel  Pertm  as  a 
new  Mussolini,  with  his  Eva  as 
some^todaf  mafia  moU- 

Yet  we  know  now;  as  we  did  not 
' toinfrfflBpii,  that  the  Peronist revo- 
lution was  effectively  the  first  of 
the  revolutions  of  the  emerging 
post-imperialThird  World. 

The  photographic  images  were 
redolent  of  Europe  in  the  1330s  — 
Argentina,  after  all,  was  a Euro- 
pean settler  state,  part  of  Britain’s 
informal  economic  empire  — but 
the  reality  was  very  different 
Argentina  was  embarked  on  a pro- 
gramme :of  radical  change;  just 
like  Britain. 

Poor  Colonel  Peron  thought  he 
was  Argentina’s  Clement  Attlee. 
He  even  called  his  political  party 
the  -Labaur  Party  Like  the  British 
government,  he  nationalised  the 
railways,  though  he  got  no  solidar- 
ity for  doing  so  from  British  social- 
ists. Argentina’s  railways  were 
British,  and- shareholders  thought 
the  compensation  was  inadequate. 


of  flash,  ami  it  maintained  a rigor- 
ous fascination  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  The.  British  quartet  Perfect 
Hooseptlants,  ■ playing  at  toe 
Bridewell  Theatre;  London  wasn’t 
as  meticulously  concentrated  or  free 
cf  slack  moments,  but  it  deserves  to 
be  better  known  than  it  is.  In  Mark 
Lockheart  the  band  possesses  a sax- 
ophonist who. shares  much  of  Tain 
BaHamy's  graceful  intelligence  and 
Orin  in  aHQtn&ing  texture  at  low 
volumes,  and.  in  Huw  Warren  one  of 
the  most  overlooked  piano  improvi- 
sors cm  the  UK  scene.  In  Warren  par- 
ticularly creative  manipulations  of 
the  legacy  of  the  old  American  fiee- 
jazz  worid  are  grippingly  audible. 

Maybe  the  small  crowd  exacer- 
bated an  already  thoughtful  ensem- 
ble's indinatim'  to  play  within 
itself  af  first,  and  a faintly  languid : 
air  prevailed  for  a while.  But  the 
band's  improvising  skills  eventu- 
ally blew,  preoccupation  away  Huw 
Warren  adds  muscle  to  Kfefrh  jar- 
rett,  and  space  and  »«*«gihnity  to 
Cecil  Taylor;  and  Lockheart  can  be 
as  hoarse  and  rough  as  any  post- 
Cohrane  tenorist,  or  as  breathy  and 
fragile  as  a flautist . These  skills 
meant  that,  to  burets  at  least,  toe 
quality,  -of  much  of  the  band’s 
improvising  was  world-class. 


the  BhdwetTheatre,  London  ECl . wfth 

a sat  by  Django  Bateses  Human  Chain. 


Garth  Cartwright  falls  for  Pavement,  at  the  Astoria  In  London 


Feel  lucky,  punk? 


The  buzz 


THE  US  indie  band  Pavement 
headlined  the  NME  Brat 
show  on  Thursday  and  rein- 
forced what  many  have  been 
thinlrinc  for  some  time:  the  Ameri- 


outflt  whose  ironic  playfulness 
Itmria  thu  must**  aririeri  rbanm. 

Powered  by  two  drummers,  Pave- 
ment’s dual  guitar  interplay  for- 
sakes Anglo-indie  music's  cynicism 


grunge.  London’s  Broadcast  create 
a lush  organ  drone -that  promises 
wonders  when  they  learn  how  to 
project  their  sound.  And  wsish 
wizards,  Gorky's  Zygotic  Myna 
remain  an  odd  musical  sensation 
— washes  of  progressive  rock  get  a 
pqp  retiming,  then  a loud  thrash- 
tog.  Disarming  and  not  yet  sure- 


far  an  American  openness.  Where  footed  Gorky's  could  develop  into  a 


their  sound  was  once  lo-fl  and  dys- 
ftmctfnnal,  they  now  relax  and 


cans  are  again  winning  the  war  of  «ftmd  songs.  On  stage  they  cco- 
fadependence.  tinue  to  goof  and  jest,  but  this 

Pavement  are  unrepentant  shouM  not  detrart  from  hew  clever 
Anglophiles  who  hare  ingested  a and  skMiHy  arranged  their  songs 
fair  amount  of  British  post-punk  are.  Stereo,  frean  their  latest  album 
rock  and  mixed  it  with  America’s  Brighten  The  Comers,  is  an  ironic 
continuing  love  affair  far  the  gui-  tribute  to  seventies  stadium  rock 
tar  firepower  erf  Neil  Young  and  that  would  brighten  any  playlist 
Jffmi  Hendrix.  The  resulting  brew  The  warmth  of  their  playing 


has  marie  far  some  of  the  most  joy-  .oouMprevideagoodlessontotoeir 
ous  rock  music  of  the  decada  Live,  guests  of  fhenight.  Scotland  sMog- 
tbey  are  a decidedly  unglamorous  wai  pifey  a cheerful,  undeveloped 


rock  momstefc  With  Mark  RadcUffe 
set  to-take  over  Radio  1 Breakfast 
Show;  Pavement  and  the  rest  cf  the 
brat  jack  could  be  what  we  brush 
our  teeth  to  this  spring. 

The. NME's. Brat  shows  offer  a 
dozen  concerts,  across  10  days  to 
January  end  are  designed  to  htgh- 
Ughlahost  of  indie  rode  acts  cham- 
pioned  by  the  music  press,  with 
indie  the  new  rock  mainstream, 
there  is  little  challenging  on  offer 
but  with  bands  performing  every 
night  it  is  the  best  value  in  town. 


While  the  British  press  and 
politicians  complained  about 
Argentina’s  abuse  of  democracy 
and  deplored  the  Peronist  attacks 
on  cherished  institutions,  they  for- 
got that  Britain  still  ruled  much  of 
the  world  with  no  democracy  no 
free  press,  and  with  several  terri- 
tories virtually  under  martial  law 
Peron’s  Argentina  escaped  from 
the  British  empire  even  before 
Nehru’s  India  — and  was  never 
forgiven. 

Eva  Peron.  of  course,  was  no 
Mrs  Attlee,  to  England  she  would 
hare  got  a job  in  the  charm  school 
of  J Arthur  Rank.  She  was  a star 
to  her  fingertips,  and.  appropri- 
ately she  thought  about  them  to 
the  end.  Her  last  words,  noted  In 
Nils  (Tim,  were  to  her  manicurist: 
“When  Idle,  get  rid  of  tins  shiny 
red,  and  replace  it  with  a dear  van 
pish— from  Revlon.” 
i Blit  Eva  was  also  an  impas- 
sioned politician,  an  unforgettable 
orator  Together  with  her  hus- 
band, she  secured  votes  for  all 
Argentinian  women  only  20  years 
after  Britain — and  a considerable 
time  before  some  of  the  territories 
of  the  British  empire.  She  also 
experimented  with  ways  of 
extending  health  care  to  Hiftyuws  . 
of  the  population. 

As  to  so  many  Third  World  coun- 
tries, the  Peronist  revolution 
became  personified  in  the  lives  of 
Us  leaders.  No  one  thanked  Mrs  ! 
Attire  personally  for  the  establish-  ; 
ment  of  the  National  Health  Ser- 
vice, but  in  the  newly  emancipated 
and  hardy  literate  Argentina  it  | 
was  natural  to  deity  the  president's  | 
wife  for  dotog  just  that  Hence  the 
significance  of  her  cadaver  It  was-  j 
n’t  the  body  cf  a beautiful  young  I 


Death  and  the  maiden . . . 

Eva  Peron’s  embalmed  body 
was  worked  on  by  among 
others,  a restorer  from  a 
waxwork  museum 

cancer-ridden  woman,  it  became 
toe  Icon  of  the  revolution  itself  — 
a revolution  betrayed. 

So  it  was  that  the  generals  who 
overthrew  Peron  in  1955  had  to 
possess  her  body  — even,  the  film 
suggests  with  a strong  and  typi- 
cally Argentine  sense  of  toe 
macabre,  physically  By  destroying 
her;  or  removing  her  cadaver  to  a 
place  of  safety  to  Milan  (with  toe 
help;  we  are  told,  of  the  Vatican), 
they  ware  able  to  preserve  toe  mil- 
itary counter-revolution. 

And  of  course  the  leftwing 
guerrillas  to  their  turn,  15  years 
later  to  the  1970s,  had  to  do  toe 
same.  Her  portrait  was  not 
enough.  They  needed  more  than  a 
symbol.  As  with  Coca-Cola,  they 
had  to  have  toe  real  thing.  And 
after  a few  kidnaps  and  grave- 
snatchings  — and  toe  inevitable 
executions — that’s  what  they  got 

Not  that  it  did  them  much  good. 
When  toe  Peronist  rerolution  was 
finally  drowned  to  blood  to  the 
years  after  1976,  the  military 
returned  Eva’s  cadaver  to  her  fam- 
flX  who  maybe  should  have  bad  it 
aff  along.  They  encased  it  in  a mar- 
ble tomb,  buried  more  than  20  feet 
underground.  Argentina  now  has 
to  be  content  with  a memory  — 
which,  with  the  aid  of  film-makErs, 
musicians  and  novelists,  can,  hWa 
the  cadaver  itself  be  assaulted,  dis- 
figured and  destroyed. 

Evita:  The  Unquiet  Grave  Is  on 
Channel  4 tonight  at  8pm. 
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20  SPORTS  NEWS 


Tennis 

Stephen  Bieriey  in  Melbourne  finds  a recent  Tim  Henman  victim  facing  the  world  No.  1 for  the  Australian  Open  men's  singles  title 

Sampras  faces  the  mystery  man 

I 


T SEEMS  a long  tim* 
since  Boris  Becker,  the 
defending  Australian 
Open  champion,  hit  a des- 
perately tired  backhand 


into  the  tramlines  and  Carlos 
Moya  jerked  his  arms  high 

above  bis  head  in  acknowled- 
gement of  a famous  five-set 

first-round  victory. 

Nobody  would  have  been  in 
the  least  surprised  if  the  20- 
y ear-old  Spaniard,  in  only  bis 
fifth  Grand  Slam  event,  had 
quietly  disappeared  on  some 
outside  court  during  the  nest 
few  days.  He  had  made  his 
mark  by  assassinating  the 
king.  Yet  now,  having  sur- 
vived a further  five  rounds, 
Moya  steps  out  on  Centre 

Court  tomorrow  to  take  on 
Pete  Sampras  in  the  match  of 
his  short  tennis  life. 

The  gulf  in  experience  be- 
tween them  is  huge.  The 
American  has  been  in  10 
Grand  Slam  final « and  won 
eight  of  them  in  a career  total 
of  44  singles  titles.  Moya  has 


two  titles  to  his  name  and  be- 
fore his  remarkable  run  here 
had  foiled  to  reach  the  third 
round  in  Melbourne.  Paris, 
London  and  New  York. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  after 
Sampras  had  beaten  Austria's 

Thomas  Muster  6-L  7-6,  6-3. 
Moya  sat  almost  unrecog- 
nised in  one  of  the  small  res- 
taurants outside  Melbourne's 
Impressive  Centre  Court,  giv- 
ing an  informal  interview  to 
an  American  journalist. 
Barely  anyone  gave  him  a 
second  glance. 

There  are  always  upsets  In 
the  Grand  Slam  events  and 
last  year  saw  a huge  scatter- 
ing of  seeds,  notably  at 
Roland  Garros  and  Wimble- 
don. Yet  there  has  been  some- 
thing particular  romantic 
about  Moya’s  success.  As 
Sampras  acknowledged,  it 
takra  a pretty  remarkable 
performance  to  beat  Michael 
Chang  in  straight  sets,  and 
Moya  achieved  it  with  daring 
and  elan. 


“He’s  obviously  been  play- 
ing at  a very  high  level,"  said 
Sampras.  “It  should  be  a good 
fight  between  me  and  Carlos. 
We  have  not  met  before  and 
I’m  looking  forward  to  It" 

Last  year  was  a difficult 
one  for  the  American  with  the 
death  of  his  friend  and  coach 
Tim  Gullikson  in  May.  Until 
Flushing  Meadow  Sampras 
had  not  won  a Grand  Siam 
title  that  season  but  in  the  US 
Open  final  he  defeated  r.hnng 
in  straight  sets  and  went  on 
win  the  ATP  Finals  title  in 
Hanover  and  retain  his  over- 
all No.  1 spot  for  the  third 
successive  year. 

Muster  bad  been  expected 
to  give  Sampras  a severe  test 
after  convincing  victories 
over  Jim  Courier  and  Goran 
Ivanisevic  here.  The  contest 
was  much  closer  than  the 
scoreline  suggests  but  Sam- 
pras was  back  to  his  dominat- 
ing best,  moving  the  Austrian 
around  the  court,  rarely 
allowing  him  to  settle  and 


throttling  him  with  an  array 
of  masterful  forehands  and 
severe  volleys. 

Muster,  who  had  also 
reached  the  semi-finals  here 

in  1989,  losing  to  Ivan  Lendl, 
resembles  a squaddie  on  ma- 
noeuvres but  is  much  more 
than  a mere  action-man.  Oc- 
casionally he  beat  Sampras  at 
the  net  with  passes  of  in- 
spired quality,  and  by  the 
American's  own  admission 
Muster  should  have  won  the 
second  set  after  breaking  ser- 
vice for  a 4-2  lead. 

Sampras  was  clearly  glad  to 
break  back,  punching  the  air 
in  relief,  and  took  the  tie- 
break  with  same  ease  even 
though  the  first  point  was  no- 
table for  a 30-stroke  rally. 
Muster  was  determined  to 
keep  the  ball  in  play  but 
throughout  the  Sam- 

pras rallied  with  equal  zeal 
and  generally  came  up  with 
the  winning  shot 

Muster,  who  is  always  hard 
on  himself  when  thipgy  are 


going  wrong,  grunted,  whis- 
tled. puffed  and  wheezed  like 
a demented  steam  boiler.  At 
the  end  of  the  tie-break  and  at 
times  in  the  final  set  his  head 
rocked  and  rolled  In  frustra- 
tion and  it  seemed  as  If  all 
life’s  cares  had  descended  on 

Tiig  hrniaH  eHfmMgTC 

Yet  at  the  end  he  put  his 
arm  around  Sampras's 
shoulders  in  an  obvious  ges- 
ture of  recognition  that  the 
better  man  had  won.  And 
later  be  was  equally  generous 
in  defpftt,  acknoydrigtag  that 
the  American’s  all-round 
game  was  the  best  in  the 
world. 

“I  think  I set  the  tone  for 
the  match  in  the  first  set," 
Sampras  said,  “but  it  was  al- 
ways going  to  be  toe-to-toe 
against  Thomas.”  The  Ameri- 
can feels  his  awn  form  Is  get- 
ting steadily  better  after  his 
fourth-round  scare  against 


the  1 9-year-old  Dominik 
Hrbaty  of  Slovakia,  who  took 
him  to  five  sets. 


If  is  perfectly  possible  that 
Sampras  win  wipe  the  floor 
with  Moya  tomorrow.  Tim 
Henman  beat  Moya  In  two 
sets  in  the  Sydney  Interna- 
tional firrai  immediately  be- 
fore the  Australian  Open  but 
the  Spaniard  is  putting  any 
such  negative  thoughts  from 

“Even  the  top  players  are 
human  they  mis- 
takes,” be  -■»*«*.  Yet  he  must 
«I«n  1m  nip  ttiaf  H»A  difference 
between  Sampras  and  the 
others  Is  that  even  when  the 
American  plays  badly  he  uso- 
aHy  wins. 

• With  no  Britons  left  in  the 
senior  events,  the  spotlight 
fens  on  David  Sherwood  and 
Jhmes  Trotman,  who  have 
reached  the  final  of  the  boys’ 
doubles.  Sherwood,  IS,  from 
ShriBdd  mid  Trotman.  17, 
from  Ipswich  beat  a South 
African  pair  and  will  face  an- 
other, Jaco  Vanderwesthul- 
zen  and  Wesley  Whltehouse, 
for  the  title. 


The  Guardian  Saturday  January  25  Ijg' 
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RUGBY  UNION:  THE  EUROPEAN  CUP  FINAL 


Brive  v Leicester  at  Cardiff 

Tigers  look 
to  win  with 
tunnel  vision 


Robert  Armstrong 

expects  Brive  to 
wither  underfire 
from  the  relentless 
Leicester  big  guns 

IF  ANYONE  had  forecast  a 
year  ago  that  an  Australian 
coach  would  guide  an  FngMgh 
side  made  up  of  15  England- 
qualified  players  to  the  Euro- 
pean Cup  final,  he  would  have 
been  curtly  dismissed  as 
harking  mad 

Bob  Dwyer’s  achievement 
with  Leicester  is  nothing 
short  of  phenomenal  and,  if 
they  defeat  Brive  at  Cardiff 
Arms  Park  today,  he  could 
become  the  first  coach  to  be 
granted  the  freedom  of  an 
RngUah  city. 

No  one  knows  better  than 
Dwyer,  who  master-minded 
Australia's  1991  World  Cup 
triumph  over  England  at 
Twickenham,  how  difficult  it 
is  to  go  the  extra  mile  and  win 
a major  trophy. 

Certainly  the  Tigers  have 
sufFered  a heartbreaking 
series  of  disappointments 
during  the  past  decade  that 
has  tested  their  powers  of 
recovery.  For  the  20,000  Lei- 
cester fans  travelling  to  Car- 
diff; defeat  now  would  be 
unthinkable. 

Perhaps  the  best  reason  to 
back  Leicester  to  win  Is  the 
remarkable  transfusion  of 
traditional  Australian  get-up- 
and-go  that  Dwyer  has  in- 
jected into  a quintessential 
English  club. 

The  Tigers  used  to  give  the 
impression  that  as  long  as 
their  formidable  pack 
knocked  the  stuffing  out  of 
the  opposition,  they  were  not 
too  worried  about  losing.  In 
less  than  five  months  Dwyer 
has  convinced  everyone  at 
Welford  Road  that  defeat 
should  hurt.  The  result:  19 
straight  wins  in  all 
competitions. 

Dean  Richards,  the  Leices- 
ter captain,  pushes  the  con- 
cept of  winner-takes-all  fur- 
ther than  Dwyer,  declaring 
that  the  European  campaign 
“wQl  all  have  been  a waste  of 
time"  if  Leicester  foil  to  be- 
come champions. 

The  painful  memories  of 
last  season  when  the  Tigers 
had  a league  and  cup  double 
within  their  grasp,  yet  lost 
out  on  both  fronts  to  Bath, 
engendered  the  kind  of  tunnel 
vision  in  Richards  that  sug- 
gests second  is  nowhere. 

“While  we  realise  the  ex- 
tremely hard  task  ahead  of  us 
we’re  determined  to  go  that 
extra  step,"  Dwyer  said.  “It 
should  be  a fantastic  occa- 
sion. Brive  are  not  really  a 

classical  French  team  but 

-they  do  have  flair  and  look  to 
be  a very  difficult  side  to  play 


against”  Brive  have  defeated 
hnth  Harlequins  anrf  Cardiff 
and.  like  the  Tigers,  have 
loped  through  the  competi- 
tion unbeaten,  perhaps  bene- 
fiting from  playing  key  games 
at  home.  For  their  part 
Leicester  managed  a shinning 
away  win  at  Pau,  the  club 
with  the  biggest  pack  in 
France. 

Brive,  who  expect  to  bring 
5,000  fans  with  them,  are  stud- 
ded with  grafting  match-win- 
ners such  as  tiie  half-backs 
Carbonnean  and  Penaud,  who 
both  helped  France  to  victory 
in  last  weekend's  Five 
Nations  opener  against  Ire- 
land in  Dublin.  - *• 

The  pacy  centre  Vendltti 
plundered  a hat-trick  of  tries 
from  the  left  wing  in  Dublin 
and  Brive's  right-wing  Carrat 
has  scored  eight  European 
Cup  tries,  more  than  anyone 
in  the  competition-  Vlars,  the 
full-back,  also  has  Test 
experience. 

By  all  accounts  the  Brive 
pack  is  just  as  dynamic  as 
Leicester’s,  especially  in  the 
back  row  where  Karate.  an 
18st  Polish  open-side  from 
Gdansk,  knocked  Cardiff  for- 
wards over  like  skittles  in  the 
semi-finaL 

Ross,  a New  Zealand  lock, 
has  displaced  Rees,  the  Wa- 
les A International,  while  the 
up-and-coming  Labrousse. 
capped  against  South  Africa 
recently,  must  be  content 
with  a place  on  the  bench. 

Leicester,  who  trained  at 
Cardiff  yesterday,  will  rely  on 
their  big  guns  such  as  Rich- 
ards, Johnson,  Underwood 
and  Greenwood  to  set  the 
French  side  unfamiliar  prob- 
lems with  their  potent  blend 
of  strength  and  pace. 

As  for  the  pocket  battle- 
ships Back  and  Healey  - and 
the  goalkickar  John  LiLey,  all 
three  are  capable  of  turning 
the  game  in  a trice  with  their 
skills.  A 42,000  capacity  crowd 
can  expect  creative  cameos  in 
abundance. 

“The  competition  is  world- 
class,"  said  Dwyer.  “We  don't 
focus  on  whether  we  can  win 
this  tournament  — it’s  the 
n«vt  matrh  that  matters  and 
that  happens  to  be  Brive.” 

The  key  question  is  whe- 
ther Brive  win  turn  out  to  be 
decent  travellers.  For  Leices- 
ter, save  for  a slight  hiccup  at 
Northampton,  it  has  been 
plain  sailing  daring  the  past 
two  months.  Expect  the  tide 
to  continue  naming  their 
way. 

Mm  S Vim;  G Fabrs.  C Uunstaon.  D 
Vdfxfita,  S Carat  A Psnoud  (capt),  P 
Corbannoau;  O CinM.  L Travers.  R 
Crospy.  E Allegro*.  G Roes.  L van  der 
Linden.  G Kacala.  D Buboleset. 

S Bonnet  A PeOlet  C 


Reymans.  T Labroueee.  A Rees.  E Bowl.  Y 
CtamL 

Leleeeten  J Llley;  S Hackney.  W 
Greenwood.  S Potter.  R Underwood;  R 
Uley.  A Healey;  G Rowntree,  R CodWtfll. 
□ Gartonh.  M Johnson,  M Poole.  J Welle. 
N Baek,  □ Richards  (capt). 
flee  lata  leiMai  N Malone,  A KardooM.  N 


FI  ocher.  E Millar,  l Lloyd.  P Freshwater. 
filM. 

D Sevan  (Wales). 


Bayfield  back  on  duty  to  bolster 
Northampton’s  cup  ambitions 

Mi 


1 ARTTN  BAYFIELD,  the 
. _ (England  lock,-  will 
make  a timely  comeback 
from  a 10-month  pelvic  in- 
jury when  he  lines  up  for 
Northampton  in  the  sixth 
round  of  the  PiUongton 
Cup  against  Coventry  at 
Franklins  Gardens  today. 

“After  just  one  second  XV 
match  I am  nowhere  near 
match-fit  but  the  occasion, 
the  importance  of  the  game 
and  the  players  will  carry 
me  through,”  said  the  6ft 
IQin  Bayfield,  who  was 
dropped  by  England  half- 


way through  the  Five 
Nations  Championship  in 
1996  after  winning  31  caps. 

Tim  Sfimpson.  who  has 
been  selected  to  win  his 
second  England  cap  against 
Scotland  at  Twickenham 
next  weekend,  will  miss 
Newcastle’s  game  at  Lon- 
don Scottish  with  a ham- 
string niggle. 

“It  would  not  have  been 
sensible  to  risk  aggravating 
it  when  I can  get  treatment 
and  ensure  playing  at  the 
start  of.  our  Five  Nations," 
said  the  foil-back. 


My  ball . . . Vendltti,  left,  and  Ireland’s  O’Shea  get  to  grips  in  Dublin  last  Saturday 


Weekend  fixtures 


(SB  unless  stated) 
(s-t  = aiMKfcet) 


FA  CUP 
Third  rowd 

Brentford  v Mon  C 

Coventry  vWoWnfl 

Third-round  reptays 

Bolton  v Luton 

Leads  v C Palace. 


West  Ham  v Wrexham 

Fourth  round 

Birmingham  v Stockport 

Blackburn  v CovenkyfWoWng  ESSBSDSd 

Carlisle  v Shell  Wad  (ft-t) 

Everton  v Bradford  C 

Derby  v Aston  Villa 


Hedrresford  v Middlesbrough . 

Leicester  v Norwich 

Man  Utd  v Wimbledon . 


Petorboro  v Wmham/W  Ham99&es^ 

Portsmouth  v Reeding  fa-tj ; : 

OPR  v Barnsley 


Tomorrow 

Chelsea  v Liverpool  (4.10) 

Newcastle  v Noam  Forest  (1  JO) 

UMBOND  LZMUB  Rnt  Dhttw  Ash- 
ton .Utd  v Droyfsdsn;  Congleion  To  v 
Gretna;  Curzon  Ashton  v Bradford  PA: 
Eastwood  Tn  vLatgit  Farsi ey  Celtic  v Mat- 
lock To;  Gt  Harwood  To  v Warrington  To; 
Harrogate  Tn  v Raddlffe  Bor.  Lincoln  Utd  v 
Atherton  UR;  Nsttierflefo  v Whloey  Bey. 
Workington  v Hinton;  Worksop  Tn  v 
“ ie  PS. 

OhWant  Brom- 
ley v Aylesbury;  CarehaNon  v Harrow 
Borough;  C horsey  Tn  v Stkton  Utd:  Dag  S 
Rad  v Yeovil;  Dulwich  v Purflaet  Grays  v 
Bishop's  Stanford;  Hendon  v Enfield;  Hlt- 
chln  v Bor-sham  Wood:  KlngstonJen  w 

Staines:  Oxford  C v reading;  St  Atoana  v 
HeybrMge.  First  Dl  vision:  Abingdon  Tn  v 
Leyton  Pennant  AJdorxhat  Tn  v Uxbridge; 
Barton  Rvrs  v Wtrytalnafe:  BastagstakeTn 
v Wokingham  Tn:  BarttatoM  Tn  v Can- 

K island;  Croydon  v Tooting  & Mtcham 
Hampton  v Bagnor  Regis  Tit  Maiden- 
head Utd  v Thame  Utt  Marlow  v ueiasey, 
Wilton  C Horsham  v Bniertcay  Tit  Wor- 
thing V Cheshorn  Utd.  ITaimnil  DhUoa 
Bansteod  Aft  v Collier  Rem  & Hartford; 
Barking  v ware:  Ctiattmt  Si  Peter  v Bark- 
ing; Chug  hunt  y Egham  Tit  Hamel  Hamp- 
stead v THtury:  Hursham  v Wtthom  TO; 
HungartovdTn  v Edgwe  Tn;  Laattierhaad 
V Leighton  To:  Mai  PoBea  v Wembley; 
Windsor  8 Eton  v Bedford  lb:  WIvanhoa 
Tn  v Bracknell  Tn.  Third  DHMniu  Avsfey 
v Harlow  Tn;  East  Thurrock  Utd  v Cantoer- 
Trt;  Hertford  Tn  v Tring  Tit  Homdiwcfi 
v Clapton;  Lewqs  v Hurthwood;  Southall  v 
Epsom  a Ewefi;  wealdstona  v Raefcw*n 
WtWlnpMe  4 Finchley  v Braintree  Tn 
KORTttBIM  COOKIES  BAST  LEAGUE: 

PhrtsfBHi  Arnold  Tn  v Belper  Tn; 
DeflBDy  utd  v Sheffield;  Olesshoughton 
Won  v Ashfletd  utd;  HsIUm  v HucknaD  Tn; 
Ham  aid  Main  v Brigg  Tnr  Uvorsadgs  v 
Thaddey.  Worthy  MW  v Oosatt  Alb;  North 
Ferrary  Utd  V Pontefract  Cols:  Onset!  Tn  v 
Armthorpe  Wotf;  Pickering  Tn  * Selby  Tit 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  DfnWon 

Ipswich  v West  Brom 

Oldham  v Huddersfield 

Port  Vale  v Southend 

Swindon  v Grimsby 

Second  DfvMon 

Blackpool  v Mill  wall 

Bristol  C v Bournemouth 

Burnley  v Preston . 


Gillingham  v Plymouth. 
Rotherham  v Crewe 


Shrewsbury  v Peterborough. 
Walsall  v Notts  Co 


Wycombe  v York 

Third  Dlvtsioa 

Barnet  v Darlington 

Brighton  v Rochdale 

Cambridge  Utd  v He  retard. 
Cardiff  v Hull. 


Exeter  v Colchester. 

Lincoln  v Doncaster. 

Northampton  v Hartlepool . 
Scarborough  v L Orient — 

Scunthorpe  v Fulham 

Torquay  v Mansfield 

Wigan  v Swansea. 

Cofty  Tn  v Paget  RngrK  Evesham 

Utd  v Shepenad  Dynamo;  GranBiam  Tn  v 

Reodteh  Utd;  fltanton  Tn  v Moor  Groan; 

RC  Warwick  v BN ton  Tn:  RaundS  Tn  v 

Stafford  Rngnr,  SaHhuH  Bor  v Tam  north. 

Stourbridge  « RottmaH  Tm  Sutton  CokL 

BafaJ  Tn  v Bodworth  Utt  VS  Rugby  v 

Hinckley  Tit.  ITmnlmw  BMdax  Bucking- 

ham Tn  v Margate;  Clnderfoid  Tn  v Witney 
Tn;  Brttn  4 Belvedere  » Clranoeatar  Tm 

Foraham  Tn  v Havant  Tm  Poraat  Groan  v 

Bestow:  Newport  pcrtlf)  v Oevedon  Tn;  a 
Leonards  v Yete  Tnc  Trowbridge  Tn  v 

Cantont  Waterioovtito  v Fleet  Tn;  Wastorv 

8-Moro  v Heher  Aft  London;  Weymouft  v 

A 


___  Bwaecugh  w Maine  Road:  Daman  v 

Blackpool  Rvrs;  Holier  08  v Bootle;  Kkfo- 

grave  Aft  v Gfoosop  NE;  Moesley  v Vew- 

naH  GM:  Newcastle  Tn  v.  St  Helens  Tic 

Prasoot  Cables  v Atnerton  ColDerieK  Ftoe- 

sandaia  UU  v Eastwood  Hsnley;  Safiprd  C 

v Chaddeiton;  Penrtlh  v ClllheroS;  TraftHd 

v Hantwtah  Tn. 


nmirtewT  Brtdptxt  v Bldstord  Tn;  BrtaHng- 

ton  v TauntanTh:  Bristol  MF v Torrtogton: 

Colne  Tn  v Baekwoil  Utd;  Bmoro  v Waat- 
bury  Ukt  Odd  Down  Aft  v Chard  Tic 

Pulton  Rvro  v Uk*!  Tiverton 

TftvcnjppmhaftTh- ■ ■ „ 

S-B  COUWTiEE  IMMOOP  (1JJK 
liMdaiff  Cambridge  U»  v (sntngham; 
Fuinam  v Southend  utd;  ftsatch  v wieL 
sea:  L Orient  v west  Mam;  FortjmOjJft  « 

Oiertton  A«  OPR  v Hcnriflh  C |TOA6^ 

Tctteoham  v MriwWI  pa^  Wettud  v 
AraeeaL  Baeawd  Nafliwa  » 

BrarMord;  Bournemouth  v Brignto*  Wl*- 
M Palace  v Luton  J 

GdcfiBBer  Utd  PZJJ):  arindocvFNedr^ 
Taswdum  v fioctfau  natal  (11.18);  WWh 
Hedon  v Bristol  Hwei^combs*  Bitotol 
C. 


mNEirrs  scomm  cup 

Third  round 

Arbroath  v Greenock  Morton 

Brechin  v Alloa ; 


Clyde  v St  Mirren 

Dundee  v Queen  of  South. 


Dunfermline  v Roes  County. 

Falldrk  v Berwick 

Hearts  v Cowdenbeath 

Inverness  CT  v Hamilton — 
Kilmarnock  v East  Stirling  — 

Partk*  v Motherwell 

Queen's  Park  v East  FHe — 
Rangers  v St  Johnstons  __ 
Stirling  v Dundee  Utd 


Clydebank  v Celtic. 


SCOTTISH  LEAQUE 

Second  DMelon 

Stranraer  v stenhousemulr. 

Third  Division 

Albion  v Forfar 


<Mf  VAUXHALLi 

Altrincham  v Hayes  -- 
Fam  bo  rough  v Rushden  S O’monds. 
Kettering  v Bath. 


Maocteefield.v  Slough 

Morecambe  v Bromsgrove. 

Southport  v Welling 

Stalybridga  v Dover. 


Stevenage  v Kidderminster. 
Telford  v Northwlch 

UNIBOND  LEAGUE 


AtfratonTn  v Marine. 
Borrow  v Runcorn. 


Blyth  Spartans  v wirtsford  Utd . 

Buxton  v Bishop  Auckland 

Colwyn  Beyv  Guleeley 

EmJsy  v Knoweloy 

Gainsborough  v Choriey. 


Hyoe.Ud  v Fricuey; 
Lancaster  v Aesrtngbm  Stonlay;  Spenny- 
moor  v Boston  Utd;  Wrttsn  Aft  v O softer 
Bddge. 

«nn  etm  iwro  rnnaft  uwug 

Park  v Holywaa. 

LBAGUE  OP  WALBft  Aberystwyth  v Ccn- 

nah'O  CJuay.  Briton  Ferry  v Newtown 

Caaraws  v Pint  Tn;  Cemaos  Bey  v Car- 

marthsn  Tru  Etftw  Vale  v Bangor  C; 

UaaaantSrsId  v Cwmbran  (2.0);  Porthma- 

dog v inter  Cabls-Td  CZJO);  Tan  Pentra  v 
Rbyl;  Wefthpool  v Conwy.  Tamnwa 

Bony  Tn  v Caernarfon  Tn  (2.1Q. 
mam  CUP*  nth  rmmie  BaByctar*  V 

CIHtonvJlla;  Bangor  v Eallymaea; 

Bfaiftueod  V Dundeia  (2.15);  British  Tele- 

cam  v Carol  In  Utd  (2.15);  Carrie*  v RUC; 

Cdorame  v LMeld;  Cnsaders  v insstute; 

□rumanoss  MBls  v Umavardy  Ud  (2- 15); 

Dueganoon  BwtfSs  v Loogtnfl  Utt  PC 

Enkalon  v Portolawart  (2,iSk  Oanavun  v 

Aida;  aienuran  v DistBlery;  Lame  v 

Coagn  UK  Henry  v Omagh  Tn;  Park  v 

Chbimey  Comer  (2.15);  Portadown  v Dun- 
unary  Rec. 

HU  NATIONAL  LMARUN  rrwidu  He 
Mon*  Oeny  C v Stadboim  (7  JO);  Hroie 
Fami  Evarion  v Coril  C (7  JtQ.  Toroonwaw 

Bray  Vtndra  v St  Patrick*  Aft  (2JJ);  Sham- 

rock  Rvrs  v BUgo  Rvro  {3.1 6). 


Massive  central 
role  for  Vend itti 


Edkfie  Butler  looks  at  the  impact  made 
by  the  Brive  but  powerful  Frenchman 


NOT  long  ago  David 

Vendltti  was  merely 

a csitre  playing  oat 

of  position  an  the  left 

wing,  a stand-in  for  the 

French  captain  Philippe 
Saint-Andrt.  Last  weekaad  he 

fldiM  Mmaalf  to  a select  list 

of  triple  try  scorers  for 
France  when  he  crossed  the 
i trip  three  thw*  against  Ire- 
land in  Dublin. 

Vendltti  Is  in  a vein  of  such 
red-hot  form  that  he  is  un- 
doobtedly  the  player  to  watch 
in  today’s  European  Cup 
OnaL  Far  the  showdown  with 
Leicester  he  »«*m  ir  to  the 
centre  position  alongside 
Christqphe  Lamafsan,  outside 
Alain  Penrod  in  a Brive  mid- 
field triumvirate  that  has  a 
mnscnlar  look  to-  the  upper 
body  and  a siegegon  feel  to 
the  boot. 

They  form  a dark,  thick- 
eyebrowed, well-defined  com- 
bination that  took  the  briefest 
of  glances  at  the  pitch  at  Car- 
diff Arms  Park  yesterday  and 
then  headed  for  the  privacy  of 
their  teammates’  company 

apOUnfl  fiw  wmd  table 

However,  any  notion  of  ar- 
rogant surliness  was  undone 
last  Saturday,  when  Vendltti 
reacted  to  hfo  try-scoring  feat 
by  saying:  "It’s  unbelievable. 
Here  I am  scoring  three  tries 
in  my  first  Five  Nations  game 
when  it  only  seems  like  yes- 
terday that  I was  standing  as 
a 15-year-old  at  the  Parc  des 
Princes  with  my  father." 

He  added  that  the  tries  were 
not  difficult  and  tiiat  Gelthig, 
Penaud  and  Sadoumy  had 
done  foe  hard  work.  That 
might  have  been  overdoing 
the  modesty,  for  the  pace  he 
showed  for  the  first  try  would 
have  carried  him  through  foe 
outhouse. 


DR  MARTENS  LEAGUE 


Aahfoiri  Tn  v Chelmsford 

Afteratooe  v Worcester  C_ 
Baldock  Tn  v Newport  AFC. 
Burton  v Salisbury. 


Dorchester  v Greeley  Rvro 

Gloucester  C v Cambridge  C 

Nat  amammmm  I ialeaoa  ui  v Crawley  Tn; 
Merthyr  v Heringe;  Nuneaton  v KInga 

Lynn;  Sttttngbouma  v CrtaBenham;  Sud- 

Mty  T»v  Gravoannd  & N. 


DMUmi  Southampton  v 
Araanal  (ZJQ;  WamMay  v ItkaetonTn  pji). 


Lancaahtre  Lynx  v HuU  Docker*. 

Barrow  v SMttef;  BaBey  v 

' Carlisle  v BRK  IS. 0);  Dtm- 

(Ut  Feefterrtone  vMold- 

groan  (SJQ;  HudbaralteM  v East  Leeds 

(3J0J;  Hub  v Lock  Lens  (S.13);  Hall  KR  v 

MayflsW.  Halts!  at  v Wools  ton  OJOt; 

Ka^filey  v RadN»  (BXW);  Lftgft  v Wfgan  St 

PBW;  Rochdela  v Wslney  Cenmt; 

Swftfort  v Brendey;  waksMd  v Ovsndsn 

(SJSOti  WhUshaven  v SMrlaugb  (Z ft;  wtd- 

nes  v Cteyion  (2Jk  WorWngton  v Thsuo 
Heath;  Yevk  v Dudley  HIH. 

M 

Ue- 

ei  (UK  Egrsmont  v Hoacrtb 

Wnl  1 1 i Esstmoor  v Wigan  St  Judes 

aafc  Leigh  East  v Borrow.  Island  OJK 

Tbornftfll  v Aokom  (ZBf.  IwaK  DMem 

raaftui  none  Amateur  v Normonton  OJOIr. 

New  Earswtttv  Eeolae  (2ft;  Shew  Croeev 

MltordCZiQ. 


— W— I fWi  Derby  V Sheffield 

(7 JO);  Lelcatfar  v HewoasMe  (TJt»  Man- 

chi iwr  v Crystal  Pataca  (MO):  Hemel  & 

Watford  v London  Tuvrors 

v Leopards  (B.1 

Manctwetor  (BX)t  NswcasSa.  v Wtartldag 

(§30);  ShotOoU  v Thames  .Vallw  (530); 

Btaningbam  v Hemal  & Watford  (T-O}. 


7 VP  THOPHVl 

lam  London  Towers  v Leopards  (73). 


BasHipBiake  v Cerda 

.v  I tench  eater  {*30): 

r Braden—  (JSST.  ShaflWd  v 

'■01.  Tamm  i uw  i Ayr  v HoMaeftaui 

. Brackneir  v HeeieeiBe  (Mfc  CereftT 
v Sheffield  (OJI);  Mandiaotar  v Basing- 
stoke (S3). 

rumuuut  Peterborough  vS«B- 

IWD  (530);.  Mnkn  .v  GuSdtord  EJW 

TeBard  vSkxsib  (rffiftToMBMi  Anat- 

ton  y-Sfaugh  (ie®;  Medway  v TaHoTO 

Petiboiwigfi  v Swindon 
aonhun  v Gufkfkxd  [7CJ. 

FW1MW  UMOUR  CaaSo- 
Btoettum  (flJJfc  Dumfries  vRle 
* KterawiekJ  (7ft.  Teeeea 
rowi  Dtaditaun  v Durntries  gun;  Casoa- 
rwghv  Pan*,  pxfc  Murreyltokf  v WWf 
iay(B3a). 


There  was  an  instinct  that 
put  him  in  the  midfield  at  pre- 
cisely the  right  time  for  the 
second  try  and  the  third,  ad- 
mittedly, was  a run-in.  But  to 
score  three  tries  on  the  wing 
on  a day  when  France  played 
a IBM  of  ihwitwH  ambition 

Vendltti  is  used  to  working 
within  a.  pragmatic  frame- 
work. This  Is  his  first  season 
at  Brive  having  come  tram 
Boargom-J aUieu,  the  small 
town  between  Lyon  and  Gre- 
noble where  they  like  their 

mghy  tmwwnprnmialng. 

. Vendltti  was  one  of  several 


‘After  they  took 
the  piaster  off 
I had  to  wear 
a corset 
for  six  months’ 


raagh  v i 

(MftFatotayi 


purchases  made  by  Brive  in 
an  attempt  to  turn  themselves 
into  a side  aide  to  wrest  glory 
away  from  the  south-western 
giants  erf  Toulouse:  Philippe 
Carbonneau  arrived  from- 
Toulouse  to  play  inside  Pen- 
aud at  scrum-half,  S6bastien 
Carrat  arrived  from  the  same 
club  to  add  frightening  pace 
to  the  wide  outside;  in  be- 
tween came  Vendltti;  and 
people  waited  for  Brive  to 
takeoff. 

They  waited  noisily.  Tou- 
louse may  be  the  classic  outfit 
in  France  but  for  raw  passion 
Les  Limousins,  who  watch 
Brive.  can  be  matched  only  by 
Les  Auvergnats  who  come 
down  from  the  mountains  to 


(230,  Net  Gta.  Corotfl). 

PILKINOTON  CUFi  Sixth  roaadl 

Gtauctmm  * Bristol;  Lcfn  Scottish  v New- 

castle; Northampton  v Coventry;  Onoll  v 
Sola;  Rotherham  v Hart  equina  (2.15); 

Wakefield  » Maaafay  (230).  Tc—orrowi 

Serooena  v Wasp*  (XGE). 

COURAOR  CUM  CHHSPIOWSMUh 

ftS—ll— jwIto—Balarvmsrh. 

date:  Hefragate  v Roaslyn  Pk  aiQ;  Leads 

v Wooding;  Ldn  WMsfi  * OtJoy  (Z16); 
Lydney  v Lhrarpoof  St  Helene;  Moriay  v 

Fyfda;  Radruth  * Havant  (230):  Wotaort  v 

Cltlton  (230).  teft—  las— e Far 

Wortte  Aapatrla  v UcMIoid  (230);  Horo- 

tordv  Prooton  Grasshoppers  fzja);  Man- 

ttsrter  v Sftwbrto—  (2.1%  Ftonaaton  v 

Kontei  (230);  8MrifMd  v Binnlngtiain/8o- 

0WI  (230);  Stoke-on-Trent  v Worcester 

£30);  wtmrtngton  Pk  v Sandal  (230). 

Askeafts  v Berry  MPI  (230):  Cvn- 
beriay  v Bortong  (230k  CtiMenham  v 
Waawn-3  Mara  (230 y,  Newbury  v Chariton 
NcNWalsrtam  v Henley  (230);  Plymouth  v 
Hfth  Wycombe  (23CQ;  Tobordv  Mel  Pol  Ice 
£21®.  ... 
amue  CUR.  Shrih  nemft  Abeiovon  v 

Ebbor-Vals  (230 r.  CeerphWy  v Uonoffi 

(331ft  Crow  Keys  v.  AborWery  [230): 

□ton  Powys  v Pontycymmor  (230);  Win- 
tooly  Pontypridd  (230);  Uandoeoty  v Pyle 

030);  Newcastle  Emtyn  v QBtect)  Gocft 

Penygralg  v Cerruarthan  Qtfm 

(230); 'Pontypcx^  v Panooed  (230):  Wiynv 
nay  v Troorefty  (230);  S Wales  Police  v 

BtockwoodMrwsuri  (230);  Swansea  v 

teeMM  (2 son  WhHtond  v Yetredgynlale 

gjffl.  TWuriai  Neath  » Abarwnon 
I~~~rNewport  V Carowt  (230). 


rotor  Iso— i Hkat  Iftrialum  Borough- 

J2S’  * .Currie  * 

Wetoonlana  030);  Hftwtck  » Hartals  FP 
(230):  Jed-Foreat  v Melrose  (2.30). 
taoend  PMalani  Edrfturgh  ACSdS  v 
Kelso  (230);  one  V Dundee  HSFP  (23m; 
Goto  v Gtegow  heads  (230k  Wee*,* 

teftand  * Bfogor  (230*.  Third  DMdm 

Kwnamodk  v Muaseiburgn  (230):  PaaMn 

vSgkMc(230):PmtonS)dgeviqrtieeld» 

(230b  Stewarts  Mel  FP  v GJaooow  South 
•"  Wa  N MRS  Dtototo-cS— pstoe 
v Ayr  (230):  Gtonrotbee  v Haddftgton 
Wllwad/Joroftftm  y.  Qordontans 

m UWJC  v Banymaen  (230), 
hcb  coitPCTtATiOHtjsaoqn 

Nutelan  Be  Hymens  « ShemHWi 

I Blackrock  Cortege  v Tsranura  Cart 

’ aonywron  « imtanlm  (230); 

. -^vCoiicContfnaa^cxd&ve^ 

pttCftd  (230);  Young  MuflMar  y ft. 

Mary's  cortege  (230).  r * BMeton 

O^rt  vNlPC  (230);  DoUiin  « Becttvs 

C30);  Greystonee  v Sundays  WM 

BBWtcaaBBar’ 


Irish  vQtogo  (230). 

B COHmmtcmWkak  Bout- 

22S1*  CUWS  ouufPtortsHiPx 
YWro  Rtehmond  y Bod- 


watch  Montferrand  in  foe  Ml- 
cbelin  tyre  city  of  Clfirmont 
Ferrand. 

On  one  hand  Brive  have  de- 
livered the  goods.  After  all. 
they  are  here  in  foe  European 
Cup  final.  On  the  other  even- 
one  is  still  waiting  for  them  tu 
cut  lose.  Carrat  scored  an  w 

metre  try  against  Harlequins 
in  the  pool  stages  of  the  Euro- 
pean Cup,  and  for  20  minutes 
in  foe  second  half  of  foe  semi- 
final against  Cardiff  the  Brive 
forwards  produced  a brand  of 
high-tempo  total  rugby  that 
was  goose-bumpy  in  its  feroc- 
ity. But  there  has  been  little 
poetry.  The  coach  Laurent 
Seigne  was  a prop.  Pragma- 
tism is  the  order  of  the  day. 

- This  Is  not  Vendittl’s  fault. 
He  did  score  against  Cardiff 
and  a fine  try  it  was,  too.  Anri, 
if  his  muscularity  has  been 
more  in  evidence  than  his 
deftness,  that  is  only  natural 
since- he  missed  so  much  of 
the  early  season  through  in- 
jury- He  has  been  at  Brive  for 
six  months  and  has  spent 
three  of  them  on  the  sideline 
with  thigh  and  knee  trouble. 

Having  fractured  his  lum- 
bar vertebra  as  a junior  and 
then  having  spent  three 
months  in  plaster  he  is  happy 
enough  to  be  playing  at  all. 
“After  they  took  foe  plaster 
off  I had  to  wear  a corset  for 
six  months-  The  doctor  told 
me  I would  never  play  again. 
But  I was  so  unbearable 
around  the  house  that  I 
started  again.” 

The  danger  for  Brive  is 
tiiat,  on  foreign  soil  and  with- 
out foe  fenatical  backing  of 
their  fens,  their  forwards  — 
especially  against  Leicester 
— win  not  be  able  to  generate 
the  same  intensity  of  play  as 
they  achieved  against  Cardiff. 
Their  only  hope  may  be  that  a 
certain  centre  in  foe  middle 
of  a try-scoring  spree  might 
suddenly  offer  them  some 
very  different  options. 


Btounmt  v Oaoaton  (130.  Ktodennlnsier 

H8).  TU— naan  Hm  Ptototoro  eery  ot 

Portvnouft  v Hull  (130):  Oroetyx  v Brook. 

lands  (t  ft;  Doncaster  v Bromley  (3  01; 

Eefobastoa  v Baumvflle  (130);  Firebrands 

v Btuettorts  (1ft;  Gtos  C v Brannon  [i  so. 

Flock  Court):  Harieston  M » Indian  Gym 

(2ft  St  Alborov  Oxford  Untv  (2ft  5 tour- 

port  v Oxford  Hawke  (130);  Trojans  v 

Lews MJI30):  Warrington  v me  (13.  Pon- 

IMQU9I  0-18  MDOOR  CHAMPtON- 

■OT  OOddormtnotar). 

MBPS  maaONAL  UMNICSi  BMi 

Combs  Unlv  V Combs  C;  Cbalmatoro  V 
Ipovriclv  Dorohsm  v Petortxnc:  Redbridge 
v Colehastor  Sudbury  v B Swrtford.  HU. 
tonitw  BlotaomllaM  v Natdngnam:  B1o>- 
wtefi  V Lougliboro  8;  Caverary  v NO)  Notts- 
Hampton  a Otom;  Harborna  v Khnl&a’ 
NovUa  Bon  Rrtydding  v SpringfleWs;  Har- 
rogato  v Cheotor.  Heston  v Fwmby.  Rom- 
DarMs  v Norton;  Soutoport  v Uropartoy- 
Swtfwsll  * S Bankers,  tan.  Ashford  v 
wnmotodora  Beckannam  v WoUngham: 
Bmimemouth  v High  Wycombe;  Ferebom  v 
^wcertGoro  Court  v Ancborians;  Homp- 

g«JdwWokk»B:  Maidenhood v Otd  Kln^ 

RhtomoM  wOW  Whitt  TttWsltov  Rom. 

gortito:  Winchester  V CNchostor.  Wm 
Uon  SUon  v Bristol  Unlv.  Rymorah  „ 

SS»«sar; 

Bhieliarta:  Exmouth  v Wimbledon;  Gin  c 
v Newport  Gulldtard  v Southampton; 

^ Stolls;  Hart  aaton  u v B 
Stortlord;  Horsham  v Fomboraugh,  oto 
UHgWbntois  v Southgate;  Oxford  Hawks 
v Wool  WUnoy;  Petorboro  v Bedford;  Ted- 
rtngton  V Woking;  Weetberrias  v Yotn 
Wigan  v Liverpool 

jgMH—M-M  CUPi  tarter. 
ilMtoiteBShy  V CMtobury  Grays:  Newton  „ 
Liverpool. 


Camotfi  v Sauthgafo  (230. 

GuBdtort  v Hounsfow  (12ft;  Old  Loughl. 
yl*ro  v Canterbury  (13a  Chta^,S- 
Rahdlng  v Havant  (ZC^j  Surottpn 
Grfnstssd  1230);  Teddtnglon  v Horfmd 
Ugars  (12.0.  Cukes  Maatas).  wma" 
BSOSMH  IMS  MDOOR  CHAMHOM- 

•MR*  (Wddsrmlnstoi). 

WW3M  WOtotoMm  UMIMk  Havortoro- 
w»*l  w UVVIC;  Newtown  v CortSfl  Ath- 
Pjttrth  v Pontypridd:  Swansea  v Coiwyri 

• TIE  Wimams  Formula  One  oumt  ««. 
tordoy  announced  meir  legal  oofonto 
town  tor  the  Ayrton  Senna-ralated  mn^ 
ffffiuylilAi  trial  sarong  In  Bologna  on 
Faofuary  20.  Tlte  foam's  head  Frank  wii. 
fitore,  Mffimieal  director  Patrick  Head  and 
efaW  dMlgner  Adrian  Nw-ey  have  op- 

pntood  Patar  dootonsn  el  PletaMrihs  So. 
Mtom  to  CMinSaato  Ilia  deteneo  from  rtm 

^ ,n4,wr!  10031  «M?or 
Stephen  Greenway.  Goodman  haa 
ratoined  the  MDan-basad  lawyer  Orastn 
OtohWonl  to  roprsMK  WHRaine  In  Italy. 

Ferrari  have  manned  that  the  a-ww. 
tod  Italian  Gianni  MorMdeltl  wtn  bo  their 
to«  driver  tor  me  coming  Fi  season. 
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olden  chance 


Ron  Cox 


WITH  only  three 
rivals  to  beat  In 
the  Pillar  Property 
Investment  Chase. 
"One  Man  will  have  to  do 
something  either  spectacular 
— or  truly  awfUl  — at  Chel- 
tenham today  to  alter  his  po- 
sition as  second  favourite  for 

the  Gold  Cup  in  March. 

put  don’t  rule  out  a signifi- 
cant move  in  .the  ante-post 
pjarket  following  the  Lad- 
broke  Handicap  Chase. 

.'A  convincing  win  by  Ad- 
cBb^nn  Boy  will -see  his  odds 
stashed  from  12-jl  However, 
toe  one  that  interests  me  is 
Challenger-  Du  Luc.  whose 
Gold  Cup  quote  of  8^-1  could 
look  generous  at  around  230 
fills  afternoon.  -- 
< Martin  Plpe  reports  the  se- 
Ven-year-old  in  great  shape 
and  folly  recovered  from  his 


Addington  Boy  ha?  .since 
won  the  Triple  print  Gold  Cup 
over  this  course  and  distance, 
hut  stamina  is  his  strong  salt. 

Dublin  Flyer,  going  well 


Fences  fall  at  Folkestone 


■f  "HK  Canterbury  HaxuH- 
l cap  Chase  at  Folkestone 


yesterday  was  reduced  to 
10  fences  instead  of  the  reg- 
ulation is  fbr  the  two -mile, 
five  furlong  trip.  The 
redaction  was  caused  ini- 
tially by  the  low  position  of 
the  sun  which  led  to  the 
stewards  deciding  that  the 
first  two  fences  away  from 
the  stands,  scheduled  to  be 


Jumped  twice,  be  unfitted 
for  safety  reasons. 

That  left  n to  jump  but 
following  a first  circuit  me- 
lee at  toe  open  difeh,  that' 
fence  was  dolled  off  for  the 
secondlap. 

The  catalogue  of  events 
was  made  to  order  for  the 
notoriously  bad  Jumper 
Oxford  Qnfll  who  won  by 
eight  lengths. . 


heavy  : folL  in  the  Harness* 
Gold  Ct©  at  Newbury. 
.Winner  of  the  Cathcart 
Chase  at  last  year’s  Festival. 
Challenger  Du  Lnc  delivered 
the  goods --at  Cheltenham 
^gain  in  November  when  he 
won  the  Murphy’s  Gold  Cup 
jmder  an  inspired  ride  from 
Richard  Dunwoody. 

1 Challenger  Dn  Lnc  is  suited 
oy  waiting  tactics,  and' was  in 
front  too  soon  - — over  three 
out.  — when  beaten nine 

lengths  by  Addington  Boy  at 
Ayr  last  season.  ■ . 

Tlie  platings  were  reversed 
in  the  Murphy’s,  in  which  Ad- 
dison Bqy  finished  -third, 
and -over  today's  two  miles 
and  five  finhmgs  ChaUestger 
Du  Luc  can  come  out  best 


when  he  slipped  up  approach- 
tag  three  out  to the  Murphy's, . 
is.  better  on'^eft- around,  and 
Ifi  the  prevpihng  cqcidmon8 
the  ennrjmyteg  of  jSW)  to 

Challenger  ;Dn  Luc,  (2.10) 

awnc  M ho  firing  jy^niiv»h 

Three  ijup$.  tow  defeats 
that  is  toe  aqgsmal /scopd  of ; 
One  Man  G30).stXMtav 
ham.  But  even  if,  as  seems  i 
likely,  YofitehJre  Gale  sets  - 
out  to  joa^eik  a,  true  stamina 
test.  One;  Man’s  class  wm 

sur^ys^&im  throxyh- 

The  unduiaflBPa  and  uphffl 
finish.  at  Prestirary  Park  will 
probably Ctae  Man  out 
again  in  toe  Gold  Cup.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  he 
tfM>  iiMw-inraHng  Barton 

JBanivand  two  opponents  who 
would  he  getting  37-40Ib  from 
himhiab handicap  - .»/.  , - 

While  not  ^ quite  as  disap- 
pointing, the<3eevB  is 

qnlikeJy  to  -fell  -ns  any  more 
about  Large  Action  (145) 
than  we  already  know. 

Betting  on  the  Triumph 
Hurdle  is  usually  a surefire 
way  to  keep  the  bookmakers 
in  pocket  But  a four-3»ar-old 

race  is  Shooting  T.ight 
(1.35),  and  he  can  imttarH-nft 
the  point  today.  •. 

Shooting  ' Light  finished  15 
lengths  ahead  of  the  -subse- 
quent Keropton  winner  Sum- 
j tner  Spell  when  to 

concede  icffb  to  White  Sea  at 
Newbury  last  time.  That  was 
a fest-nm  race  and  the  form 
should  recetoe  another  boost. 
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Cheltenham  bound . . . Large  Action  appears  to  have  an  easy  task  in  the  Cleeve  Hurdle 
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BOB  JONES  IS  planning 
a revenge  niti«i<m  to 
Aintree  after  his  Le 
Teteu  won  the  Roasington 
Main  Novice  Hurdle  in  fine 
style  at  Doncaster 
yesterday. 

The  Newmarket  trainer 
is  hoping  the  colt  can  make 
amends  for  the  narrow  de- 
feat of  stablemate  Jack  But- 
ton at  the  1995  Grand 
National  meeting. 

“Aintree  owes  us  one.” 
said  Jones.  “I  couldn’t  be- 
lieve it  when  they  said  Jack 
Button  had  been  beaten  In 
the  photo  finish.” 

Le  Teteu’s  teak  yesterday 
bad  been  made  easier  by 
the  defection,  because  of  a 
bruised  foot,  of  the  likely 
favourite  Alzuln. 

Eds  main  rival,  the  11-5 
market  leader  Hurricane 
Lamp,  held  a slight  advan- 
tage coming  into  the 
straight,  but  Russ  Garritty 
sent  Le  Teteu  to  the  front 
before  the  second  last  and 
drew  clear  to  score  by  five 
lengths. 

Jathib  made  it  three  wins 
from  four  outings  over 
fences  when  landing  the 
Balby  Novice  Chase  and 
will  now  be  aimed  for  the 
Arkle  Challenge  Trophy  at 
Cheltenham  in  March. 

Merrita  Jones,  the  (rid- 
ing’s trainer,  said:  “He 
needed  to  win  today  and 
now  I think  he’ll  definitely 
run  in  the  Arkle.” 


Ayr  with  TV  form 


Cheltenham  with  TV  form  II  Doncaster  with  TV  form 
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Results 


UTTOXETER 


DONCASTER 

1400c  i,na  AtoncAPnai,  p Mkigtey  (8-1): 
9.  way  Murry  (9-1):  a,  Hre»  Ore— 
(20-1).  4-1  tav  Dam  Ptwonlx.  10  ran.  Nk.  B. 
[Min  M Rowland)  Tote:  ES.7D:  C1.80.  C2A 
CZJO.  Dual  P:  OBM  Trio:  CIODJO.  CSF: 
C51S1.TricaeC  BBSI41. 

1-OPe  1,  JATKre,  Darak  Bymo  (4-6tevt  2, 
Cleldan  HWBd  (100-301;  3,  Bred  Or  Bure 
£-2).  4 ran.  4. 9. jMra  Merrita  Jeon)  Tore; 
fcim.  Dried  ft  CMC.  CSft  EMI.  NR:  Eutogy. 
reoaei,  bjujoow  onaair.  u a neoer- 
aid  (7-1):  a,  ibeetalR  B uibiirei.  (ia-i); 
S,  Otatootton  (10-1).  10-11  tav  Hand  Wkwan. 
17  ran  Nk,  7.  (N  Hendorwre)  Took  E7.7D: 
22-40.  E2JX).  BUB.  Dual  F:  232.70.  Trice 
C2SE.1 0.  CSF:  E8SSB. 

reasr  1,  LB  TSTPU,  n Garritty  (5-2j:  a, 
Wbta  i Lamp  (11-8  lav);  3,  am 
<ta*a*  Mare*  (S-1).  5 ran.5, 7.  (Bob  Jann) 
Tore;  E4.10;  2220.  Cl  JQ.  Dual  F;  C4.10.  CSF: 
£&20.  NKAlzutu. 

S-lOc  l,aaJLBnumov,  Mlctmri  Bren- 
nan (9-1):  X.  Pretan  [evena  tab);  S,  ba 
Trre»J8-l).  4 ran.  7. 2a  (J  crahoa)  Totec 
C3JKL  Dual  F:E24Q.  CSF:  E432. 

MX  1.  BOO  mm  YOU,  A Mapnlre 
ft  1-8  mr.  a.  tarti  ■ reqr  (S5-40);  3,  Tha 
Nootey  Havre  (13-2).  6 ran.  16,  18.  (C 
MotloddTata  £2.40;  PI 3a  ClAa  Dual  P: 


aedtar  s-fOdciidNt.  8-1  KaMtat  7-1  llod  EvMM  banaeoir.  9-1  Mw.  »-1  TUmao.  Abbey 

tad.  It  Merer 


RwooiBirnojiJBoorhdiaa 
■rYALACTHta  Led  eetljr.  led  Pb  to  geo.  M 2 ML  i 
TWm  (Wrebern  Bn  eee  id.  Cd). 


I appaeddog  tad.  3rd  ot9, 1*  bNTO  ta 


Cim.CSnGUI.  W%Ptaaay  Boy. 

4-IOr^ 1,  HR  llflmuc,  P NMfi  (S-S  tav):  a, 
PMar  Reb  (4-1);  «,  n.  Brnre  tara 

go-1).  16  ran.  4,  i (Ura  Ravefay)  T.  £2.10; 
«J0.  El.ea  £7X0.  DF:  SAM.  Trio:  080X0. 
MR  (B.14.  NC  BadDOf s Lons.  Es  So. 
aiAcreon  ciiaia  ouadpoie  277 ao 

FOLKESTONE 

£«*  l,«m»requrentw.RHuflhn 
t?-1):  t.iM  ibe  Bmw  (100-30);  st, 

1"’?  O-^tev  Ur  W*n  12  ran. 

»«ASjRU£S= 

*WW(1g-US-g(XvRlvBrLeMeB.  13  ran.  1. 

« Jf1  E47j*°:  WXO.  £2.70. 

amputa  P:  C107v4a  Ilia  £223X0.  CSF: 
C204JB2.  TriCM  £2X00X3. 

*■«  I’Wuoer  BOaooa  R Hughoa 
Dmin  lea  (5-1):  3,  Mdia 
gvio  lav).  ID  ran.  8.  B.  (B  Poarce)  Tdeq: 
CIBxa  fiOO.  £1.70.  Clio.  Dual  ft  £18.20. 
Trio;  £&10.C8ft  £30.73. 

1.  COURT  MPLODY,  Mr  J Tizzafd 
(8-1):g.LBtaaiiiUiii(S-2tav):3,SpuH 
naMre  (13-8).  12  ran.  Jt  4.  (p  Mehoitc)  Tote: 
CM^O;  CL3Q.  £1/40.  £2.00.  Dud  F:  C87J80. 
Tri«  £102.10.  OSF-.  CSd24.Trieaat  £135X7. 

1.  APPTO  niHUSlOH,  X Alzpurn 
(IVIK  a,  Wtreelc  M (10-1);  9,  Pretal 
(13-2).  3-1  lav  Zbtfore.  8 ran.  8,  IX.  (P 
Whikarariti)  Tore:  £17X0:  £3.10.  £im.  £2m 
Dual  ft  £34X0.  Trio:  £3040.  CSF:  £101.46. 
Tricaoc  £709X8.  NR:  AuBuotTmlfth. 
MOrl.OKFOflDOUILUD  Morris  [25-1). 
».  Ptoytog  Tnrel  (8-2  lav);  S,  tarfr 
CMlea  (13-8).  13  ran.  B.  Z (R  Curtis)  T;  , 
£20X0:  ESAU  n.70.£2/40.DF:£mX0.Tria 
£409X0.  CSft  £l33X1.Trfcast  £774X8.  MR: 
ScnonL 

4J4a  1,lARA<hAUaXAkpuru  (14-1);  2, 
TOrerereWrtadn  (7-4  le»y  S,OUMaqnw 

0-1).  12  ran.  3, 2.  U NavHto)  Tore:  £i2Xa 
£820.  d20.  £2X0.  Dud  ft  £27X0.  Trio: 
£7320.  CSP:  £41.40. 

HACreon £120720.  qUADPUTiG43X0 


e.eot  -t,  bom  OYLuniR,  a Dobbui  (B-iy 
9,  Bamlm  (B-2  Jt-tev);  3,  HmOary  Oardare 
111-2).  9-2  |Mav  SaJlytra  Boy.  11  ran.  Ii  3, 

gBrootatiaw)  Tote:  £7.10:  2220.  Cl. 80. 

20.  Dual  F:  £14.80.  Trio:  2*8.90.  CSP: 
£37X0.  Trlcaat:  £175.18. 

I30i  1 , BARTON  WARD,  a Dobbin  p-riy 
X.  IdHtat  Sprbre  n^g):  3,  taprare* 
Plyre-  (20-1).  15-6  lav  MqnteoaL  18  ran.  S. 

gt  [S  Brookohaw)  Tote:  £9X0:  £2Xft  E2J5U 
£820.  Dual  F:  C29XO.  Trio:  C17120.  CSP. 
£48X3. 

2-20.  1,  WILD  WEST  WIND,  J F TMoy 
(5-1);  a.  PaalTlw  Porear  (3-Ey  3,  Mre  of 
Praia*  {6-5  lav).  8 ran.  3X.  18.  (MJn  H 
KNOW)  Tola:  C4X0:  C22a  C1AO  Dual  F: 
£4X0.  CSF:  £18.71. 

*JW  1.  HAM*  DBmn.  c Maude  (5-4 
tev);  X.  atareda  (5-1);  a.  Derrtoi  PrMgo 
(9-1).  8 ran.  5. 2&  (N  Twteton-Davln)  Tola: 
£220:  £ixaei.7a  Dual  F:  £3.30.  CSF;  erxa 
?V  TOA.V  MOSS,  J Osborne  (4-1):  a. 
■Wtach  Lad  (8-1);  a,  Rhtar  Borertj 
(11-1).:  11-4  lav  Saner  Jn.  8 ran.  14.  X (C. 
Eoerton)  Tola:  £420:  £1.10,  £220,  £2X0  Dual 
F:  £3120.  CSF:  £25X4.  TrtcaN:  £220X8. 
ajiPi  i,  DONmagroH,  j Ostwrns  (3-iy 
a.  Wad*  Road  (4-7  fav|;  a,  tarpon  (20-1  £ 
9 ran.  2, 9 (O  Sharenod)  Tata:  £4X0:  Eixa 
Cl.4aC4.na.  Dud  P:  Q.io  Trte:n2.7aC8F: 
G4xa 

JACKPOT*  Not  non.  242X51.  carried  over 
re  Chattannam  today. 

puuroponnoi.70.  quadpot.  nexo. 
SOUTHWELL 

12-20.  t,  YEOMAN  OUVPN,  L Nmon 
(12-1):  a.  Randw  WaRaar  (P-5  htv);  3. 
new  dn  ■ Joan  W>-1).  11  ran  Nk.  a.  (B 
McMahon)  Tore:  £24X0:  Caxa  El.ift  C4X0. 
Dual  F:  E42C  Trio:  £27.1  a CSF:  £17.14. 
Trlcnt  £12946. 

tUOl  1,  KUUUURTYRA  080.  Mr  C 

Bonner  (5-2Jt-4ev);  S,  XwOed  (8-1);  P,  Ito 
■wirely  (5-2  Jl-tsv).  8 ran.  Hd,  (£  (J 

Farbas)  Tote  £340:  £1.10,  ei  xg,  Cixa  Dual 

ft  £11X0.  Trio:  Clixa  CSF:  Sm! TriSre 
£<922. 

1 Ms  t,  UAMSAB,  s Drowne  (13-8  tav):  2, 
Hohltojrea B(4-iys.l  edyXMrng-ILTB 

!3ai.  DF:  EUO- Trio:  £27^0  CSF:  Z7A2. 
f -SBt  t.  ROUSH  J Bramhltl  (11-2V:  S.  M 
3»  SaadHWre  D*,*a  (ini 
7-21W  Gulf  siwadl.  10  ran.3, 2.  (D  ftehoteri 

C™*  HAM  o.n. Wg 

MJftWK  £136Xa  CSF:  £48X7.  TrtcatC 
ZJESt  1,  FTOJUCTWAIOH.  a Clark  (B-2); 

S,  SPataOi  Oraolc  (B-410V);  3,  Lo«a  Ha  Do 

(8-4).  8 ran.  3*.  Jt  (W  Muir)  Tota:  CT3.7ft 
£3xa  Ei.10.  £1X0.  Dual  F:  SV  ry 
£11X4. 

WASSBSSiJSH 

F’ »»  csRraS.  tS 
u®  t»  Fact  ipm,  a cutnane  (B-4V  » 

ea&a&ussiSs9 

nAcapoTmasxa  QUaDPor.£»aft 
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Soccer 


Durability  is  the 
latest  word  that 
Wright  swears  by 


Mark  Wright  swore  with  delight  the  day  he 
lifted  the  FA  Cup,  Ian  Ross  finds 
Liverpool's  Rock  of  Ages  as  eager  as  ever 
for  Cup  success  at  Chelsea  tomorrow 


THE  PA  Cup  gave 
Mark  Wright  his 
proudest  and  most 
embarrassing  mo- 
ment one  Wembley  afternoon 
five  years  ago,  and  he  is  not 
alone  in  remembering  it  as  if 
it  were  yesterday. 

Liverpool  had  just  beaten 
Sunderland  to  secure  for  their 
captain  the  winner’s 
that  is  still  his  only  honour  in 
17  years  as  a professional.  He 
walked  the  39  steps,  lifted  the 
famous  old  trophy  skywards 
— and  let  ont  the  sort  of 
thundering  expletive  nor- 
mally reserved  for  the  Boot 
Room.  The  moment  is  still 
replayed  every  time  the  BBC 
runs  through  that  gallery  of 
Cup- winning  captains. 

“As  I was  handed  the  Cup  it 
was  almost  as  if  I was  by  my- 
self.” he  said.  “There  were 
100,000  people  inside  Wem- 
bley and  incalculable  millions 
watching  on  television,  yet  I 
almost  felt  alone. 

“As  I turned  to  our  support- 
ers, I just  gave  vent  to  my 
feelings.  I didn't  even  think 
about  it;  it  was  pure  emotion. 
The  moment  meant  so  much 
to  me.  1 had  worked  really 
hard  ail  my  career  and  that 
was  my  reward.” 

Although  he  has  since  lost 
the  captaincy  be  remains  cen- 
tral to  Liverpool’s  chances  of 
securing  another  trophy  this 
season.  Wright  and  his  team- 
mates step  back  on  to  the  FA 
Cup  trail  at  Stamford  Bridge 
tomorrow.  John  Barnes,  fit 
after  injury,  and  Patrik 
Berger  and  Jason  McAteer, 
both  over  the  ’flu,  are  likely 
to  play. 

Mark  Hughes  and  Dennis 
Wise  must  take  fitness  tests 
for  Chelsea,  who  could  recall 
Gianluca  Vialli  for  a fourth- 
round  tie  which  promises  to 

he  the  highlight  of  the  round. 

“If  s hot  exactly  the  one  we 
would  have  picked  but  maybe 
Chelsea  are  not  too  happy 
about  it  either,”  said  Wright 
as  Liverpool  finalised  their 
preparations  last  week. 

By  his  own  admission 
Wright  is  now  a player  "of  a 
certain  age".  Against  Aston 
Villa  last  weekend  he  realised 
that  at  33  be  was  eight  years 


older  tban  his  most  immedi- 
ate junior,  Stig  Inge  Bjome- 
bye.  and  just  about  old 
enough  to  have  fathered  Liv- 
erpool’s latest  midfielder,  the 
I8-yearoId  Jamie  C-arragher. 

“John  Barnes,  who  is  only  a 
few  weeks  younger  than  me, 
was  missing  last  Saturday  so 
it  was  me  mid  the  kids.  I felt 
like  the  elder  statesman,” 
said  Wright  “Getting  older  is 
one  of  those  weird  things.  It 
just  creeps  up  on  you  until 
one  day  you  look  around  and 
find  a sea  of  youthful  faces. 
Still,  never  mind.  I'm  young 
at  heart" 

So  much  so  that  he  is  still 
lining  up  objectives  with  the 
exuberance  of  a Carragher. 


‘Getting  older 
creeps  up  on 
you.  One  day 
you  look  around 
and  find  a sea  of 
youthful  faces’ 


Wright  has  represented  Eng- 
land 45  times  at  senior  level,  a 
low  return  considering  that 
he  first  sported  the  three 
lions  against  Wales  in  1984. 
Many  believe  he  should  al- 
ready have  garnered  100  caps 
by  now  but  Wright  will  be 
content  to  end  his  playing 
career  with  half  that  number. 
His  immediate  target  is  a 
place  in  next  week’s  squad  for 
the  World  Cup  qualifier 
against  Italy. 

“I  don’t  think  I have 
achieved  quite  what  I should 
have  done  for  England,”  he 
admits.  “The  desire  still 
bums  inside  me  because  I do 
want  to  reach  the  50  mark.” 
Many  believed  be  would 
reach  that  target  in  Euro  96 
but  in  the  summer  that  foot- 
ball came  home  Wright  was  at 
home  injured,  as  he  had  been 
during  the  1986  World  Cup 
final*  in  Mexico  and  the 
European  Championship  in 
Sweden  in  1992. 


Redknapp  joins 
slanging  match 


THE  WAR  of  words  rages 
on  between  West  Ham’s 
beleaguered  manager 
Harry  Redknapp  and  his  for- 
mer Romanian  international 
Florin  Raducioiu,  now  back 
at  Espanyol  after  a short  and 
unhappy  stay  at  Upton  Park. 

On  Thursday  Raducioiu 
told  reporters  that  West  Ham 
would  be  relegated  if  Red- 
knapp stayed,  and  that  the 
manager  would  not  accept 
responsibility  for  the  club's 
problems.  Last  night  Red- 
knapp hit  back,  branding  Ra- 
ducioiu "a  disgrace  who  is 
dead  and  buried  at  this  dub". 

“He  is  a complete  waste  of 
time,”  added  Redknapp.  “He 
went  missing  on  the  way  to 
the  Stockport  game  because 
he  thought  he  was  going  to  be 
sub.  He  had  every  chance  of 
playing  that  night  but  be  was 
shopping  with  his  in-laws  in 
Harvey  Nichols.” 

Hedknapp's  search  for  a 
new  forward  has  switched  to 
Stoke  City’s  21-goal  striker 
Mike  S heron,  who  also  Inter- 
ests Queens  Park  Rangers, 
Wolves,  Leicester  and  Bolton. 

Arsenal  have  taken  the  22- 
year-old  striker  Pascal  Be- 
drossian,  a former  team-mate 
of  Patrick  Vieira’s  at  Cannes, 
on  a two-week  trial  with  a 
view  to  a £15  million  move. 


Alan  Buckley,  dismissed  as 
West  Bromwich  Albion  man- 
ager on  Wednesday,  is  angry 
at  a “take-it-or-leave-it"  settle- 
ment offered  by  the  club. 
Buckley,  who  had  2'A  years 
left  on  his  contract,  worth 
around  £250,000,  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  offered 
around  £70.000.  “We  are  tak- 
ing up  his  fight  for  proper 
compensation,”  said  John 
Barnwell,  the  chief  executive 
of  the  League  Managers’ 
Association. 

Liverpool  and  Rangers  will 
join  AC  Milan  and  Ajax  in 
Euro  Six.  an  all-star  six-a-side 
tournament  in  Amsterdam 
this  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
The  organisers  hope  Roberto 
Baggio  and  George  Weah  of 
Milan.  Steve  McManaman 
and  Patrik  Berger  of  Liver- 
pool and  Rangers’  Paul  Gas- 
coigne will  all  be  playing. 
Each  team  is  guaranteed 
£130,000  appearance  money, 
the  winners  double  that 

In  Lisbon  it  was  reported 
that  the  chairman  of  Porto. 
Jorge  Nuno  Pinto  da  Costa, 
and  two  fellow  directors  are 
being  investigated  for  brib- 
ery. The  Portuguese  champi- 
ons say  that  a £2.800  summer 
holiday  for  the  league  referee 
Carlos  Calbelros  in  1995  was 
“paid  by  mistake”. 


Tin  Guardian  Internationa!  Umcr 


■ 


Protect  yourself  from  the 
elements  with  the  stylish 
Guardrail  imenuUonal  umbrella. 

This  large  blue  and  white  golfing  umbrella 
features  a fax  frame  and  wooden  handle, 
£19.50.  F^ice  indudes  postage,  packing 
and  handling  charges. 

To  place  your  order  please  ffl  in  the  form  below  and  send  rttge 
Guardian  international  Offer.  PO  Box  355.  Bushey,  Herts  WD2  2NA, 

UK  with  a cheque  or  money  order  for  the  fuB  amount  or  fa  I in  your 
VSea/Mastercard  detstis. 

Ptoase  send  me__  Guardian  international  umbrete/5  at  £19.50;  co3t 

£ lenctos&atheque/moneyortiHrfarthesumofE or 

ptesae  debit  my  Visa/  Mastercard  account. 


Card  N< 


n 


Expiry  date: 

Name: 


s I . Signature: , 


“Terry  Venables  told  me  I 
would  have  a big  part  to  play 
last  summer  but  it  was  not  to 
be.  1 know  Glenn  Hoddle  well 
— I should  do.  we  played  in 
the  same  England  side  — and 
I still  want  to  play  for  my 
country.” 

Although  Wright’s  sense  of 
contentment  at  Liverpool  is 
apparent,  the  relationship  has 
not  always  been  so  cosy.  In 
the  summer  of  1993  he  bad  a 
well-publicised  bust-up  with 
the  manager  Roy  Evans,  who 
accused  him  of  having  an  “at- 
titude problem".  Wright’s 
name,  and  that  of  Julian 
Dicks,  was  struck  off  the  list 
of  those  heading  for  the  pre- 
season  tour  of  Germany  and 
Norway. 

“We’d  been  beaten  4-1  by 
Bolton  Wanderers  in  a 
friendly  and  I didn’t  react  to 
that  the  way  the  manager 
wanted.  My  future  may  have 
looked  bleak  at  that  point  but 
I came  here  to  prove  myself  a 
real  player  to  the  Liverpool 
supporters. 

'T  wasn’t  going  to  walk  out 
or  seek  to  leave.  I knuckled 
down  because  I wanted  to 
prove  to  people  1 could  do  it 
here.  I just  love  proving 
people  wrong,  that's  a big 
part  of  me,  the  inbred  desire 
to  bounce  back.” 

Although  Wright  regards 
Vnmsrif  as  “half  old-fashioned 
stopper,  hair  ball-playing  cen- 
tre-half” Evans  now  regards 
him  as  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished central  defenders  in 
the  game. 

“1  don’t  know  if  there  are 
more  of  these  ball  players 
around  these  days,"  said 
Wright.  “1  think  maybe  there 
are  just  more  managers  who 
would  like  to  have  them.  You 
only  have  to  look  at  Arsenal 
at  the  moment.  Under  Arsene 
Wenger,  Tony  Adams  and 
those  around  him  are  bomb- 
ing forward,  trying  to  play 
football,  and  that  surely  must 
be  the  way  forwards  for 
English  football.” 

He  believe  his  own  ftiture 
lies  in  management.  *Td  like 
to  think  I could  do  it  but  I 
don't  want  all  that  responsi- 
bility just  yet,”  he  said. 

Tm  a player  right  now  and 
I would  love  to  extend  my 
career  at  Liverpool  when  my 
present  contract  expires  in  IS 
months’  time.  I want  to  win 
more,  things." 

ff  he  does  win  something, 
though,  he  promises  to  keep 
his  feelings  to  himself  this 

timp_ 


Now  Keegan 
memorial  is 

set  for  a 


The  Wright  staff. . . Liverpool's  Cup-winning  captain  in  1992.  the  year  he  finally  raised 
the  famous  trophy  aloft  and  brought  the  house  down  PHorcwfwm  michael  steele 


Address: 


Postcode: 


Country: 


Haase  up  id  zb  aeft 


The  rich  get  rich,  the  poor  get  poorer 


Villa  float  on  a 
flood  of  money 


Ellis  gets  ready  for 
£36m  dividend  from 
Midlands  cash  cow 


A STON  VILLA  are  to  take 
/A  advantage  of  the  soccer 
/ Iboom  by  floating  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Unnamed 
sources  inside  Villa  said  yes- 
terday that  an  announcement 
was  Imminent,  though  the 
dub  were  refusing  to  make  an 
official  comment  yesterday. 

The  leading  shareholder  is 
Doug  Ellis,  the  73-year-old 
chairman  who  paid  £425,000 
for  his  stake  in  1982.  If  flota- 
tion goes  ahead,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  Ellis’s  shares 
would  be  worth  £36  million. 

Earlier  this  month  Villa’s 
Birmingham  neighbours 
West  Bromwich  Albion 
floated  on  the  junior  stock 
market,  the  alternative  in- 
vestment market 
The  club  had  been  valued  at 
£8  million  but  such  was  the 
demand  for  shares  that  West 
Brom’s  price  rocketed  to 
more  than  £22  million.  Now 
Birmingham  City  are  also 
considering  going  public. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Midlands 


Nottingham  Forest  are  also 
intending  to  float  — if  and 
when  one  of  the  consortiums 
hoping  to  take  the  dub  over  is 
accepted. 

Yesterday  a fresh  round  of 
brinkmanship  got  underway 
when  the  Nigel  Wray  group, 
which  also  comprises  the  for- 
mer Tottenham  chairman  Ir- 
ving Scholar  and  a local 
author  Phil  Soar,  insisted 
that  its  offer  worth  around 
£23  million  must  be  voted  on 
by  February  13. 

The  consortium  Is  angry  at 
what  it  considers  to  be  time- 
wasting  by  Forest  who  will 
not  come  to  any  decision  until 
their  next  extraordinary 
meeting  on  February  24. 

As  if  to  demonstrate  that 
even  football’s  losers  can  be 
winners  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, Manchester  City  have  ap- 
proved a rights  issue  which 
will  provide  a £10.8  million  in- 
jection for  new  players. 

The  first  target  will  be  the 
Leeds  United  centre-back 
Paul  Beesley.  City's  manager 
Frank  dark  said:  “We  have 
made  an  inquiry  about  the 
player.  It’s  no  secret  we  have  • 
to  strengthen  our  squad  to  get 
this  dlub  wb 


where  we  want  to 


be” 


Bournemouth  sink 
in  a sea  of  debt 


Soccer  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe 


BVIN-  KEEGAN’S 
and  white  star 
does  seem  to 
be  In  the ' descendant.  A 
Durham  councillor,  Dave 

Barob  ridge.  wants  to  knock 

down  a colliery-disaster 
memorial  built  with  money 
raised  by  the  former  Mes- 
siah in  1995. 

This  may  seem  harsh, 
given  that  Keegan’s  memo- 
rial was  sparked  by  the  fact 
that  tile  grandfather  sur- 
vived the  disaster  which 
killed  168  at  West  Stanley 
Colliery  in  1909. 

But  Bambxldge  has  dis- 
covered that  150  yards 
from  Keegan’s  edifice 
within  the  boundaries  of 
next-door  Derwentside 
council  is  an  unknown  me- 
morial to  the  disaster 
erected  by  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  the  dead  in  1913. 

“The  1995  memorial  is  an 
insult  to  those  who  erected 
rtiA  original  and  it  should 
be  removed,”  says  Barn- 
bridge.  “People  will  see  the 
1995  memorial  and  assume 
it  is  the  only  one.  and  that 
people  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion  did  not  care 
about  the  victims. 

•Tm  not  criticising  the 
council  for  agreeing  to  the 
Keegan  memorial  as  I don’t 
think  they  knew  about  the 
original.  But  I do  think 
they  were  blinded  by  fame. 

••There  la  certainly  a 
stark  contrast  between  the 
modest  anonymity  of  the 
original  erected  by  the 
people  and  the  personalised 
opulence  of  the  Keegan  ver- 
sion. Which  in  a way  paral- 
lels soccer.** 

Darlington  have  just 

signed  a central  de- 
fender called  Richard  Hope. 
His  new  centre-back  part- 
ner is  the  Darlington  cap- 
tain Andy  Crosby.  The 
Road  to  Coincidence  ex- 
tends even  farther.  The 
manager  David.  Hodgson 
recently  signed  the  French 
striker  Daniel  Barbara  pre- 
sumably unaware  that  12 
years  ago  the  club  had  a 
striker  called  John  Wawwah 
(from  Steve  Raine, 
Middlesbrough). 

HEADLINE  above  a Tele- 
text story  on  the  tra- 
vails of  Peterborough  and 
John  Toshack:  Gosh!  Posh 
and  Tosh  Under  Cosh. 

lj||tBJLE  some  dubs  wait 
ww  for  their  boat  to  come 
in  through  various  flota- 
tions, others  are  close  to 
sinking.  Take  Hartlepool 
United  for  instance.  Their 
board  cannot  afford  to  give 
the  players  a mid-season 


break  in  Portugal  *»r  hpaln. 
At  Victoria  Park  this  win- 
ter the  players  had  to  dip 
into  the  team  pool  — for  a 
trip  to  Blackpool- 
“It  was  worthwhile  be- 
cause it  improves  the 
spirit,”  said  the  manager 
Mick  Tait.  Unfortunately . 
the  Golden  Mile  did  not 
have  a silver  lining.  A tew 
days  later  United  lost  to 
Doncaster,  then  Tau 
resigned  — though  he  was 
reinstated  a few  days  later. 


BUT  even  a small  club 
can  be  a place  of 
dreams.  A Hartlepool  fan 
Kevin  Rowntrce  wonts  to 
become  the  first  person  to 
be  married  on  the  Victoria 
Park  pitch.  He  admits  his 
sweetheart  Janet  Close  “is 
not  a great  football  fan 
but  she  knows  what  It 
mpawt  to  me”.  He  then  adds 
something  which  has  prob- 
ably never  been  said  be- 
fore: “She  thought  Victoria 
park  a very  romantic 
setting.’’ 

But.  alas.  Hartlepool  are 
so  hard  up  they  cannot  af- 
ford £750  to  license  the 
ground  for  weddings.  “It’s 
a blow.”  says  Kevin,  "and 
Janet  is  certainly  disap- 
pointed.” They  are  now 
seeking  an  alternative. 


Harry  redknapp  has 

spurned  a Feng  Shui  ex- 
pert’s offer  to  improve  his 
fortunes.  The  West  Ham 
manager  says  he  wants 
nothing  more  to  do  with 
room  mania. 


JUST  as  Watford’s  home 
FA  Cup  tic  with  Oxford 
United  was  about  to  be 
postponed  for  a third  time 
following  a power  failure 
before  kick-off  on  Tuesday, 
enter  Tony  Taylor,  a spec- 
tator but,  more  impor- 
tantly, on  electrician- 
He  volunteered  his  ex- 
pertise and,  heroically,  got 
the  floodlights  working. 
The  game  kicked  off  45 
minutes  late  and  Watford 
wan  2-0.  Which  was  bad 
news  for  Tony,  who  is  an 
Oxford  fan. 

“In  a way  I wish  I hadn’t 
helped  out,”  he  said.  “With 
10  minutes  to  go  1 thought 
about  switching  the  lights 
off  again." 

SUNDERLAND  fen  John 
Sams  plans  to  see  every 
home  game  next  season, 
even  though  he  is  moving 
to  Shetland.  Having  paid 
£289  for  his  season  ticket, 
the  oil  engineer  will  drive 
50  miles  to  the  airport  for  a 
one-hour  flight  to  Aberdeen 
(19  times  will  cost  £2,337). 
then  drive  a hire  car  the 
496-mile  round  trip  to  Sun- 
derland (19  times  will  cost 
£1,805).  "Some  mates  think 
I’m  daft,”  he  says.  "And  my 
wife  certainly  does.” 


Dorset  club  plunged 
into  receivership 
owing  total  of  £3.7m 

FOR  EVERY  boom  (here 
must  be  a bust,  except  that 
one  usually  follows  the  other. 
In  football,  however,  they  are 
happening  simultaneously. 

Bournemouth  are  the  latest 
of  the  lower-league  dubs  to 
feel  the  chill  wind  of  impover- 
ishment after  they  went  into 
receivership  yesterday  with 
debts  of  £3.7  million. 

The  Second  Division  side’s 
problems  came  to  light  in  fee 
same  week  that  trading  in 
Mill  wall  .shares  was  sus- 
pended as  fee  dub  called  in 
administrators  to  protect 
them  from  their  creditors. 

The  South-east  London  side, 
who  were  England’s  second 
dob  to  go  public  in  1989,  have 
debts  of  around  no  million. 
They  were  losing  £250,000  a 
month  and  their  share  price 
stood  at  four  pence. 

The  gloom  afflicting  the 
poorer  clubs  spread  North 
yesterday  where  on  Mersey- 
side Tranmere  Rovers 
reported  a record  loss  of 


£2  million  The  deficit,  they 
said,  stemmed  from  holding 
an  to  their  top  players  in  an 
attempt  to  win  promotion. 

Bournemouth’s  crisis  was 
precipitated  by  Lloyds  Rank, 
which  Is  owed  £2.1  million, 
and  the  inland  Revenue,  which 
is  demanding  almost  £400,000. 
The  dub  hope  to  cany  on  to 
the  end  of  the  season  while 
talks  are  held  wife  potential 
investors,  who  include  the 
muse  promoter  Mel  Bush, 
their  former  chairman  Ken 
Gardiner  and  a farmer  Luton 
director  Ray  Pinney. 

Bournemouth’s  acting 
chairman  Brian  Willis  said: 
"The  ftiture  is  very,  very 
bleak.  It  doesn't  look  like  we 
will  get  out  of  the  mire  with 
our  debts.  The  receivers 
Arthur  Andersen  will  main*  a 
firm  decision  next  week  about 
whether  we  can  carry  on  but 
the  club  could  be  finished  in 
the  near  future.” 

Harry  Redknapp,  a former 
manager  at  Dean  Court,  said: 
“What’s  happened  to  Bourne- 
mouth shows  how  difficult  it 
is  for  fee  smaller  dubs.  The 
gap  between  fee  richer  Pre- 
mier League  teams  and  those 
in  fee  lower  divisions  is  defi- 
nitely getting  wider.” 


Casper  ghosts 

in  to  face  Dons 


MMMIMBLEDOl 
UUtbe  side  to 
WW  injury  nro 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Bgil  Ostenstad  (South- 
ampton), whose  two  goals 
at  Stockport  spared  the 
Premiership  team's  Coca- 
Cola  Cup  blushes. 


Scottish  Gup  preview 

Saints  promise  Rangers  a diabolical  test 


Patrick  Otonn 


Rangers*  gnp  on  the 

Tennents  Scottish  Cup  is 
unlikely  to  be.loosened  by  a 
team  from  a lower  league  hut 
St  Johnstone,  today's  third- 
round  opponents  at  forex,  en- 
joy a curiously  indefinable 
status. 

Already  u points  dear  of 
their  First  Division  pursuers, 
with  a game  in  hand,  the 
Perth  side  are  dearly  worthy 
of  a place  in  the  Premier. 
They  also  enjoy  all  the  trap- 
pings of  a topflight  dub.  wife 
a modern  and  well-appointed 
stadium,  a management  team 
wife  progressive  ideas  and 
methods,  and  players  with 
ability  above  their  current 
station. 

“They  enjoy  another  advan- 
tage,’ said  a*  wary  Rangers 

manapr  Walter  Smith.  “Any 


team  who  is  In  their  position 
will  have  much  more  buoyan- 
cy and  confidence  than  one 
which  is  fighting  at  or  near 
the  bottom  of  the  Premier. 

“You  can  see  by  fee  way 
they  go  about  their  business 
that  after  a coaple  of  years 
regrouping  in  the  First  Div- 
ision they  are  well  ready  to 
return. 

Smith’s  team  are  likely  to 
be  weakened  by  the  absence 
of  Brian  Laudrup  with  a 
recurrence  of  fee  ’flu  which 
kept  him  out  two  weeks  ago. 
But  Sebastian  Rozental,  the  £4 
million  striker  from  Chile 
who  enjoyed  13  minutes  as  a 
substitute  at  Motherwell  last 
week,  will  start  the  match  be- 
side Erik  Bo  Andersen  in 

Paul  Sturrock,  the  St  John- 
stone manager,  has  in  Roddy 
Grant  a striker  who  has 
matched  Celtic’s  Jorge  Ca- 


dete’s  total  of  22  goals  in  do- 
mestic competition  this  sea-| 
son.  “Roddy  is  one  player 
who  has  been  at  Ibrox  before, 
on  several  occasions,”  said 
Sturrock,  “so  I don't  have  to 
worry  about  him.  But  same  af 
fee  others  may  finti  it  a itwia 
unnerving.  Still,  if  we  are  to 
go  out,  well  go  out  my  way. 

"That  maflna  Sticking  to  OUT 
own  game,  the  one  that  has 
got  ns  into  this  good 
position." 

_ Celtic,  the  most  prolific 
winners  of  the  trophy  with  30 
triumphs,  play  tomorrow  at 
FiThm  stadium  where  their 
tie  with  Clydebank  looks  a 
mismatch.  A hard  enough 
task  for  the  home  side, 
second-bottom  of  the  First 
Division,  was  made  tougher 
by  yesterday’s  news  from 
Parkhead  that  Paolo  dl  Canio 
will  probably  return  after  a 
two-week  injury  absence. 


IN  are  not 

to  fece  with 

injury  problems  and 

the  Manchester  United  man- 
ager Alex  Ferguson  has  sev- 
eral for  today’s  FA  Cup 
fourth-round  tie  against  fee 
Londoners  at  Old  Traflbrd, 
writes  Don  Beet 
Nicky  Butt  is  ruled  out  and 
Ferguson  will  check  on  David 
Beckham’s  fitness  before  con- 
firming his  side.  With  Ronny 
Johnsen  (hamstring)  and 
David  May  (hernia)  missing 
in  defence,  Chris  Casper 
makes  his  FA  Cup  debut 
The  Wimbledon,  ftifl-back 
Alan  Kunhlft  has  recovered 
from  an  ankle  injury  but  Joe 
Kinnear  must  decide  between 
Efan  Ekoku  and  Dean  Holds- 
worth  up  front 
- Derby  County  have  a string 
of  injuries  for  fee  borne  tie 
against  Aston  Villa,  with 
Matt  Carbon  joining  Igor  Sti- 
mac  and  Dean  Yates  on  the 
casualty  list  with  an  anVte  in- 
jury, the  same  problem  that 
keeps  out  Darryl  Powefl.  Sean 
Flynn  has  a back  Injury. 

Tommy  Johnson,  the  Villa 
striker,  is  battling  to  befit  but 
the  midfielder  Mark  Draper  is 
out  wife  a hernia. 

Anders  Limpar  is  standing 
by  to  make  his  debut  for  Bir- 
mingham against  Stockport 
and  fee  central  defender  Gary 
Breen  is  set  to  play  for  fee 
first  time  since  being  as- 
saulted on  Christmas  Eve. 

Hednesford’s  experienced 
midfielder  Bernard  McNally 
is  battling  to  be  fit  to  fece 
Middlesbrough,  for  whom,  fee 
Slovakian  left-back  Vladimir 
Kinder  will  make  his  debut 
The  Leicester  striker  Mark 
Robins  may  be  axed  from  the 


side  to  entertain  his  former 
side  Norwich  as  Ian  Marshall 
is  set  to  return.  Norwich  ab- 
sentees are  fee  on-loan  David 
Rocastle  and  Kevin  Scott  and 
the  Irish  striker  Keith  O’Neill 
(abide).  Ian  Crook  is  doubtful. 

The  Sheffield  Wednesday 
centre-half  Jan  Newsome  may 
return  at  Carlisle  after  hav- 
ing a knee  operation. 

The  Swedish  striker  Ma- 
thias Svensson  is  in  conten- 
tion for  a recall  as  Ports- 
mouth fece  Reading,  whose 
Northern  Ireland  Interna- 
tional Barry  Hunter  returns. 

Everton  are  likely  to  recall 
Joe  Parkinson,  Craig  Short 
and  Tony  Grant  for  the  home 
match  against  Bradford,  sac- 
rificing Andre  Kanchelskis  in 
the  Interest  of  tactics. 

In  the  third  round  the  Cov- 
entry manager  Gordon  Stra- 
chan  Is  ready  to  play  against 

Woking  as  City  are  down  to  13 
fit  players.  The  Republic  of 
Ireland  defender  Alan  Ker- 
ri aghan  (cartilage!  is  back  in 
Manchester  City's  squad  at 
Brentford;  he  has  played  only 
once this  season. 

Leeds  have  five  experi- 
enced defenders  unavailable 
for  the  replay  against  Crystal 
Palace  at  wnand  Road  — 
David  WetheraH  (suspended  i, 
Robert  Moienaar  (ineligible) 
and  Tony  Dorigo,  Richard 
Jobson  and  John  Pemberton 
(all  injured). 

West  Ham  will  be  without 
the  on-loan  striker  Mike  New. 
ell  for  their  replay  against 
Wrexham,  and  John  Moncur 
is  suspended. 

Alan  Thompson  (foot)  plays 
for  fee  first  time  in  two 
months  when  Bolton  meet 
Luton  at  Burn  den  Park. 


A N Other 


This  hard-working  mid- 
fielder has  become  a non- 
conformist amn^g  manag- 
ers, although  one  would 
never  have  guessed  it  at  the 
tune-  Bom  in  Edmonton,  he 
learned  his  trade  from  rlng- 
feasters  before  seeking  the 


high  ground  under  blue 
skies. 

Later  he  joined  a cottage 
Industry  and  strolled 
among  the  chines  before 
eventually  finding  his  des- 
tiny at  one  of  the  humbler 
abbeys. 

Last  weefc;  Cyril  Knowles 
(Middlesbrough.  Tottenham 
Hotspur). 
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The  Cuargan  Saturday  January  251997 

Cricket?  .iv  - ■ y. 

New  Zealand  v England : firstTestjirst’day 


Pace 


Paul  W—jfrtw  ftncMwnd 

IT  around  lunch- 

time inK  Dickie  Bird 
twltc&d  lato  the  press 
box  atfjEden  Park  here 
and  cWaPlained  that  his 
underpants  were  lost  in  hi« 
luggage  $2  Singapore  or 
Sydney.  A srfss  England  play- 
ers appealed  to  be  wearing 
.their  trousers  around  their 
ankles  at’tte  time.  Bird  did 
not  receive  the  sympathetic 
attention  bd  was  seeking: 

England^  bowling  was 
about  as  iwy  ward  as  the  inn- . 
pire’s  Sa«S6nite  in  the  open- 
ing sesai&cff  the  first  Test  of 
this  seriejt  It  happened  at 
Headingtey  last  season,  it 
happen^h  Bulawayo  a few 
weeks  agfeand-tt  happened 
again  hire  yesterday:  win- 
ning fhejftss  and  putting  the 
opposttkef  in  seems  the  cue 
for  the  ftst  bowlers  to  start 
sprayinggft  about  Yesterday 
there  wm  enough  use  of  the 
aerosol  fa  blast  a -hole  In  the 
ozone  layer. 

At  the^nd  of  the  first  day 
New  Zealand  were  233  flair  five 
and  hekfek  slender  advantage. 
The  dedHnn  to  put  a side  in 
often  brews  up  in  a captain's 
face.  Tojustify  the  action  it  is 
necessaty  to  bowl  oat  the  op- 
positicigm  the  day  for  a score 
of 250,  or  not  much  more.  And 
after  as?  awful  pre-lunch  ses- 
sion, when  New  Zealand 
readied- 72  without  loss,  that 
never  looked  possible. 

Mv-wi  Atherton  «nmp  - 
justification  in  choosing  to 
bowL  Conditions  had  ham- 
pered die  groundsman's  work 
in  the  .build- op  to  the  mitdh 


First  day 
scoreboard 


B A Ytxms  few  b Multeity  __ *» 

B A rtcadUWw  6 Gough TO 

A C Mrora  c Stawart  b Cork — « 

S P RatninQ  not  nut  , U 

N j MOe  e stawart  b White 10 

J T.C  Vaughan  Ibw  b Catfc  _____  S 
B I Mm  Ml  IB 

Sana  (H5.  toft,  wg.  nb14).._- *T 

Totat-(farS,  m overt) an 

MM  aWn  85.  114,  10S,  210,  21& 

To  M>  ft.  K Samoa.  O N Prtet.  8 B 
Doqn.  D K Montano. 

BowHasi  Cork  21-5-53-8;  Uullally 
IB-5-33-1:  Sough  20-3-51-t;  Tufnetl 
*05-48-0;  WMM  11-3-08-1. 

■Ml  Bill  U A Atherton.  N V KnlQhl.  fA 
J Stewart  N Hussain.  Q p Thorpe,  J P ■ 
Ccayrtny.P  WWW.JJ  G Cork.  .D  .Gough.  4P- 
kWnBy.PCRTlIlnaU.  | 

Itapteai  ft  S Dunn#  and  8 A Buckner. 


.I'  ’fe.  1 ' . - Vl  . .- 

and  this  relaid  pitch  w&s 
probably  a little  under-pre-  , 
pared.  There  had  been  over-! 
night  rain,  there  was  damp- 1 
ness  in  the  air  amd  there  were  . 
clouds  overhead.  The  surface  i 
was  tinged  with  green  a 
lot  different  fttira  the  strip  of 
coconut  matting  it  resembled 
under  the  afternoon  sun. 

The  pitch  offered  little  pace 
but  a small  degree  of  seam 
movement  and  some  uneven- 
ness of  bounce.  Mostly,  how- 
ever, there  was  swing  in  the 
muggy  morning.  But  the  four 
fast  bowlers  showed  such  ap- 
palling control  that  the  player 
most  endangered  by  their 
efforts  was  their  own  wicket- 
keeper Alec  Stewart,  who  dis- 
located the  little  jfayr  of 
left  hand  tug  to  stop 

one  legside  screamer  from 
Darren  Gough.  If  there  were  a 
Cany  On  Cricket  film  it 
would.be  something  like  this 

The  way  Atherton  juggled 
his  bowlers  might  be  de-. 
scribed  as  imaginative,  but  it 

was  really  desperation-  Per- 
haps it  was  fids  oddly-shaped 
ground  which  scrambled  file 
bowlers’  radar.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  might  seem  Un- 
fair to  single  out  aw  for  par- 
ticular criticism  but  AT«n 
Medially  dearly  gave  Stewart 
more  goalkeeping  practice 
than  any  other. 

This  was.  essentially,  a 
team  effort,  however.  Domi- 
nic Cork,  who  had  been 
passed  fit  to  play  in  the  momr 
ing,  bowled  the  first  over  of 
the  match  and  Bryan  Young 
was  required  to  play  at  only 
one ; delivery.  Unfortunately 
Cock's  did  not  prove  to  be  a 
discontinued  line  The  other 
bowlers  promptly  took  their 
cue  and  bowled  a naggtng 
width  throughout  the  morn- 
ing. If  this  was  the  work  of 
the  new  bowling  .coach  Ian 
Botham,  who  collected  a num- 
ber of  wickefswtth  distinctly 
odd  deliveries,  he  had  better 

think  again. 

When  Steve  Rixon,  New 
Zealand's  coach,  was  asked 
about  the  opening  session  he 
produced  a muffled  cough  and 
an  embarrassed  half-smile 
and  said:  ‘Tf  we  had  won  the 
toss  and  bowled  I would  have 
been  disappointed  if  we  did 
hot  malm  them  play  more 
than  we  had  to.  I think  we 
could  have  bowledifhem  out 
in  the  day.”  • 

He  added,  worryingly:  “I 
fi*»  liattrng- 

last  cm  this  block.”  But  this  is 
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Bare  success . . . Dominic  Cork  ha*  Adam  Parore  taken  down  the  leg  side  by  England’s  wicketkeeper  Alec  Stewart 


probably  no  more  than  guess- 
work; nobody.  Is  quite  sure 
how  this  pitch  will  torn  out 
The  ifrigiflnrt  coach  David 
Lloyd  is  a little  short  nf  hair 
to  tear  out  but  his  frustration.  • 
after  seeing  his  bowlers  per- 
form well  in  the  opening 
three  matches  in  this 
country,  was  evident  , 

. “We  bowled  pOorly,”  he 
said,  redundantly.  “Perhaps 

nervous.  But  this  is  my  ninth 


Test  and  the  third  Hmn  we 
have  had  the  chance  to  insert, 
with  exactly  the  same  result 
New  Zealand  shaded  the  day 
and  that  nagging  first  session 
told  against  us.  But  we 
showed  our  fighting  qualities 
by  getting  back  into  the  game 
In  Ihe  afternoon.” 

England  did  not  make  a 
breakthrough  nntfl  20  min- 
utes after  lunch  when,  with 
the  score  "on  85,  Young  at- 
tempted to  work  the  ball  to 


leg  and  was  leg-before.  The 
technically  Impressive  Adam 
Parore  played  himself  in  with 
great  care  but  after  scoring 
six  in  47  minutes  was  caught 
behind  offGough. 

Blair  Pocock,  who  had 
raised  file  hundred  with  a i 
back-foot  cover-drive  for  four 
off  Gough,  went  on  to  his  1 
maidwi  Test  50  and  was  once  ■ 
again  threatening  to  take  the 
game  away  from'  BhgTgga  j 
with  the  clean-striking ; 


Stephen  Fleming  when  Eng- 
land eama  harit  with  three 
wickets  in  the  final  hour. 

Pocock  was  perhaps  un- 
lucky to  he  given  out  leg-be- 
fore to  Gough  for  70  with  the 
score  on  193.  Nathan  Astle 
rather  gave  it  away,  caught 
behind  from  a wild  drive,  and 
it  was  215  for  five  when  Jus- 
tin Vaughan  was  leg-before  to 
Cork. 

The  first  day  might  Have 
aided  better  for  England.  At 
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220  Chris  Cairns,  on  five,  was 
dropped  by  Gough  at  mid-off 
and  In  the  last  over  Fleming, 
who  had  hit  eight  fours  and 
wafted  Phil  Tuflaell  over  mid- 
wicket for  a hZithe  six,  ap- 
peared fortunate  to  survive  a 
leg-before  appeal.  But  after  a 
morning  in  which  the  Eng- 
land bowlers  would  have 
struggled  to  pitch  a tent,  two 
more  wickets  would  have 
Veen  more  . than  they 
deserved. 


Athletics 


American  Football 


tales  in 
touch 
with  Els 
again 

—aifc  OrwoiI  at  Hop*  Wand 


PAUL  BALES  from 
Preston  goes  into  the 
third  round  of  the 
Johnnie  Walker  Classic  In 
Queensland  with  only  New 
Zealand's  Michael  Loig, 
the  South  African  Ernie  Els 
and  Peter  Lonard  of  Aus- 
tralia ahead  of  him. 

A year  ago  Bales  played 

with  Els  in  the  same  round 
of  the  same  tournament 
and  outscored  him  by  four 
to  take  the  lead.  He  still 
remembers  the  former  US 
Open  champion's  Jocular 
comment  afterwards.  Els 
said  to  the  Lancastrian, 
who  a day  later  was  to  drop 
to  12th  place:  “X  don't  know 
how  you  manage  to  earn  a 
living  from  playing.” 

Hope  Island  was  gener- 
ally thought  to  flavour  the 
big-hitters,  but  as  John 
Daly,  the  biggest  of  them 
all,  bade  an  early  fhrewell 
after  error-ridden  rounds 
of  77  and  79,  Bales  de- 
scribed his  69  and  70  as  pos- 
sibly the  best  36  holes  he 
has  put  together.  . 

“The  scores  could  have 
been  a lot  better  but  I’ve 
Just  not  sunk  the  putts,” 
said  the  man  who.  despite 
his  lack  of  length,  has  been 
in  Bnrope’s  top  50  for  the 
past  three  years.  “If  I keep 
avoiding  the  bankers  I 
might  cause  a shock.” 

Els,  who  remains  favour- 
ite for  the  title,  eagled  the 
17th  for  the  second  day  run- 
ning for  a 68  which  left  him 
alongside  Lonard  and  two 
behind  Long,  whose  eagle- 
birdie  finish  put  the  28- 
year-old  New  Zealand  Open 
champion  on  136,  eight 
under. 

Fred  Couples,  five  under 
at  one  point,  ran  up  an 
eight  on  the  long  9th  after 
hooking  his  drive  Into  the 
lake.  He  eventually  signed 
for  a 76  and  is  now  on  level 
par  with  the  defending 
champion  Ian  Woosnam, 
who  knocked  four  strokes 
off  his  first-day  74  to  make 
the  cat. 

Nick  Faldo  remained  two 
under  after  a 72  but  CoUn 
Montgomerie’s  74  for  one 
over  meant  that  he  stayed 
aHve  with  a shot  to  spare. 


Sport  in  brief 
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Livingston  presumes  Beebe’s  ring  to  be  big  but  not  easy 


isper  gins'5 
to  foe*®®* 


Dtmcan  Mactaqr 

■BABETENDERS  to  Linford 
■^Christie’s  crown  will 
■ aim  to  be  smartly  qut  of 
their  blocks  in  the  AAA  of 
England  indoor  champion- 
ships at  Birmingham’s 
National  Indoor  Arena  today 
and  help,  foe  sport  put  Its 
problems  of  the  last  few  days 
behind  it 

Athletics  has  offered  a soap 
opera  to  rival  EastEnders 
with  the  latest  twist  coming 
yesterday  when  the  British 
Athletic  Federation  an- 
nounced that  it  is  to  review 
its  management  structure  be- 
fore replacing  Peter  Radford, 
who  resigned  as  chief  execu- 
tive last  Saturday. 

But,  mercifully,  it  is  time  to 
move  outside  the  corridors  of 
power  and  on  to  the  track, 
where  athletics  should  have  1 
stayed..  Rumours  that  the 
retired  Christie  would  make  a 
swift  return  to  action  today  in 
the  60  metres  were  denied  by 


Results 
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night.  But  the  ™in  interest', 
win  still  centre  on  the  quint, 
where,  with  the  exception  of 
IanMackle  and  Darren  Camp- 
bell, almost  everyone  who  has 
ever  been  mentioned  as  ^ Chris- 
tie's successor  launches  his 
campaign  for  one  of  file  two 
places  in  Britain’s  team  for 
the  . world  indoor  dhampion- 
ships  in  Paris  in  March. 

The  runner  with  the  most 
to  prove  is  Jaeon  Livingston, 
the  1992  European  60m  indoor 
champion  who  who  has  com- 
pleted a four-year  drug,  sus- 
pension. He  has  already 
shown  he  is  the  man  in  form, 1 
having  heaten-Colin  Jackson, 
his  successor  as  European 
champion,  twice  at  the  Bir- 1 
wrteghatn  Games  this  month. 

Livingston  will  face  a dis- 
tinguished line-up  that  in- 
cludes Michael  Rosswess, 
whiner  of  this  title  for  the  last 
three  years,  the  1995  world  In- 
door silver  medallist  Darren 
Braithwaite,  last  year's  In- 
door sensation-  Jason  Gar- 
dener and  Jackson,  who  will 
be  hoping  to  complete  a same- 


Lug  (NZ)  83. 88.  US  E OaJSA)  70, 88;  P 
Lonard  (Aim)  60. 88.  lie  P bum  8S,  78;  J 
V8n  da  ViKta  (Fr)  TO.  ML  too  A Capa 
pw)  73,87;  A Palmar  (AIM)  87. 73. 141  U 
CampbaH  (NZ)  70.  7V.  D Haoall  88.  HS  8 
IJMoay  (Ain)  88.  72:  P OMtllay  (Aua)  73, 
«;  8 Altar  (NZ)  88,  73.  141  C Bun— on 
Op)  78.  ST!  M TunrteUB  Bfc  78:  M Pary  (pi 
7fera:NNdom.  72:  PHtetaud  04)72. 
%:  & Conran  (Aus)  67. 76;  D'Cartor  87, 73;. 
8 Una  71. 71 . 141 J Haagg^un  (SwoJTl 

rnftRuaaa  m.  k AKatt  titan  n,  i*X' 

Bogota  (0—771. 7*  P MoMo  (NZ)  70/ ISP . 
ten  (PbU)  38,  re.  144  A Bauwi  (Mtt)- 
10. 74  a cimman  (Aua)  71;  7*  A Star- 
bora  71.  73;  I Woeonora  74.  70;  S Rotrin- 
1M  (Aua)  72. 72  G EMM  73.  ru  n areon 
Knt  88,  78;  R Groan  (Attt)  71.  Tfc  Zhang 
teuwuoi  (CNna)  SB.  TS  3 (Aus) 

>$  Tti  P Braadfejrat  74.TttCJ0BO8  (Aral 
7*  P Hantngtai  71.  73:  P Cajl—JUW 
tea  i«  ■ snoaror  (Aus)  74.  71;  rt 
UVartOM  72.  73;  R Dav*  (Am)  70.  7* 

teg  OusiMoon  tstng)  7S.  n^a  Longjj 
Wfc}  7S,  72s  C 71.  **  »* 

^hmod  (Aua)  74  TV.  K Eritaaon  (»*a) 
teiii  A AIW|)  (MI)  67.  TS  D CJartca  72. 
^ e Botar  71.  74;  J u>m—  73.  78  T 
taittaa  Uaaan)  72. 73. 14G  P Oaianport 
f|®  71. 7s:  AForttrand  <8«a)  74. 

(Aua)  71 73;  Pi Prtaa  W ‘ 
teUrjah  (Tahran)  72,  W;  KTeowl 
WW^72:OOfrnra;JR88Bon72. 
7<  R BoxaHTS.  74;  K TotaoU^on)  72. 

L Paraaoa  (Aua)  OB,  77:  D Ofttanl  70. 78!  ® 
toaa  (TMJ  72.  74. 

TmuiCe 


Undo  BBL  MUwoutoa  S3;  Hom&xi  Tll^Now 
Jersey  104;  Vancouver  76.  Mnnoaota  88: 
QoWon  BWa  78.  Oolrett  S4c  LA  Cdppore 
IDE.  Soodla  100. 

Bowls 

WORLD  INDOOR  CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Fr— ton):  Wt*Mm  M nw*  D Oo— - 

lay  (Scot)  H J natddo  (Ur)  7-3.  7-2.  3-7. 
7-2:  N DMrtBatt  (BA)  H J Homy  (M)  2-7, 
7-6,  4-7.  7-6.  7-1. 

Chess 


Cricfcst 

MENU  SMNUDt  iiui— rti  Taamnia 
288-8  (J  Cox  88.  *4  OTVaouto  OS)  v Waalom 
Anowdta.  aytaw  South  AuNralla  15*. 
Mow  Saudi  Vtal—  34E-8  [U  8UMr  102  K 
Roberta  110).  . 

Hoeksy 

WOMUI  WO— PB  IM1  80008 
CMAMPIONtlllP  (Ogata  BMdatovtcft.  Cz): 
Or— » Aa  Spam  (bold—)  A Lithuania  S 
Cz  8,  Pranoa  2.  On—  Mi  England  31.  Bo- 
Ian a t SkaraUa  < AuMa  2 Botanv  4, 
AuabiaZ;  Engtand  4,  StowaWa  3. 

lee  Hockey 

811811  laniiNi  iiHanriiniiiii  fl  nrarlnnr 

MKLI  Boaton  1.  PorMa  4;  PUtaburgh  3. 
Cotarado  4 (ot):  St  Laahi  4.  Vanwwvar  3; 
Fiwnot*  a,  Anahotm  3- 

Flours  Skathig 


mtaom  cHAMMONswr* 

dkMt  impuBM  3. 1 53tfm- 

w«»«wa: 

oonliry  lorflo*fl-- 

AtpXneSIdfiis 


day  douhle  with  victory  in  the 
60m  hurdles. 

The  most  interesting  en- 
trant is  Du’aine  LadeJo,  the 
European  400m  champion, 
who  is  giving  up  the  quarter- 
mile  this  year  to  concentrate 

on  the  decathlon  and  is  using 
this  event  to  sharpen . his 
Sprint  alrlUa. 

Meanwhile,  Paul  Edwards 
has  ftdled  In  an  llth-hour  at- 
tempt to  have  his  drug  ban 
overturned  by  the  Interna- 
tional Amateur  Athletic  Fed- 
eration in  time  to  be  allowed 
to  compete  for  the  shot  put 
title  he  won  five  successive  ; 
times  .before  being  suspended  , 
in  1994  and  sent  home  from  1 
the  Commonwealth  Games 
with  Diane  ModahL 

But  Edwards  has  received 
encouragement  that  he  wQl 
soon  be  reinstated  because  of 
torhmnai  errors  in  the  proce- 
dure. The  world  governing 
body  has  referred  his  case  to 
its  doping  commission  at  the 
pnd  of  not*  month  with  one 
senior  official  admitting  that 
“he  has  a good  case"". 


2.18.13: 4,  J Strobl  (Aut)  2.1322: 5.  F Straw 
(Aua  2.1333;  Be.  A Skamrdol  (Ntu).  W Par- 
■mow  m 2.1338.  Bn— w MaaMtaw 
1.  Aljaiand  5<S;  2 K QhaWna  fh)  <8ft  3. 
Ffmz3S8;  4.  Staardal  348;  6.  F StniU  2BR 
8.  J Straw  23SL  0—8  ■MiiiAigai  1.  M 
Vton  Gnudgaa  (Swftz)  806ptK  2.KAM- 
inodt  (Nor)  6C1;  3.  T Sytara  (Aut)  582  4. 
| Alphond  577;  5.  Ghadtna  530.6,  H Kao— a 
(Aufl  483. 

WORLD  CMP  (Cocttna.  KS  W— g*a 
OirtM  1".  I Koatnor  (It).  H Zurertggon 
(Swttz)  lmln30A1sac;S,  KSoDInaar  (Oorl 
1 JOBS;  4,  W Zatenataja  (Hua)  1«AB:  5.  R 
OoatKH  (Aid}  L3123;  A B Paraz  TO 
1JH25. 


Snooker 

WHLSH  OPWM  (Nawport);  Hrat  — fa  W 
OM>  Ora)  tt  U Ctwfc  (Eng)  5-4;  J tea* 
M)  Ot  E Handarmon  (Scot)  Wfc  N Nappa- 
■qnrg  (Thai)  W D FW»«  (&0)  5-2;  M 
K fas  (Eng)  M S Dante  (Eng)  5-4;  W 
Than—  (Eng)  M D Wafcar  (&«j)  5-4:  T 
D— go  (Malta}  M O Harry  (SsoSJ  5-2  J 
— n-  - I3ca)  tt  Q DOB  (Scot)  5-3;  N 

WWfcar (Em)  HA  Hamilton  (Eng) '6-4;  K 

Dobarty  fbS  « P Wykoa  ©ff « L 

ntihi  ‘ — r~nl M " 1 (Eng} c J 


Squash 


ceitmteD  id— *i  tk  cwraUHtn. 
Ofcafli'KSwiteN.*  Vbrt  KO- 


2 WPraaa 


HATHMIAL  CHAM PfOMBH ITS  (MaO- 

ctwstar):  taoa I waJi  mat  J WoD- 
hwa  [Soma}  W J Sola  (NMtiambrla)  M, 
M.  7-4.  M.  8-4:  A Oam*  (Wat)  W J 
Humana  (Kara)  9-1.  10-8,  8-3;  J Una 
(Barts)  U CToffUtafon  (Kart)  9-8,  8-0, 
3-a.  J-8.  0-4;  8 a««a  (Bmrtafl  « 0 Cam- 
pk tf  (Yoita)  9-7.  9-8.  9-5.  Wo— « C 
tbit — (Norfott)  KC  Reetwood  (Ybrka) 
WLH  9-2;  P Oaauaa fflea)  bt  J Tihfr- 
fletd (VkgM»«M»«9«  J 
(Norttnnbrta)  M V PMwlgW  (Lmea)  M. 
H,H»  Wraa  (Em»  H S Brtnd 
(Kant)  8-10,  g-4.  9-7.  8-8;  L damn 
(SnaMXjiAS  Matter  (Damn)  9-0. 3-2. 94^ 


•TIm  notes  Assad***  **  intaoe 
hM  orrisna  a laaalMSty  atudr  Baa  Wter 
Ina  a Mttesd  aaaor  statfam  jar  tha 
RoouMC  to  wau*  *a  nStonniun*  Um  PAI 
rant  Ate  Malt  Rugby  Uotete  atadtwn  id 
Ls—domw  Hoad  for^Mte  Bowa  Mamo- 
tteot  goma.  Thoy  awBchoti  acmes  Dub- 
lin inn.  uaiymouflt  Park  a te  atari  tK 
jacKCbartWfliBanaaetaM  arw  11  jgW* 
ago  and  *•  ooetraotad  » rtmafn  ten 
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Marie  Tran  reports  from  New  Orleans 
on  the  Packers’  task  in  Super  Bowl  XXXI 


DON  BEEBE  reached 
the  Super  Bowl  four 
times  with  the  Buffalo 
Bills  but  always  came  away 
without  the  gaudy  winner’s 
ring.  The  veteran  -wide 
receiver  is  unlikely  to  de- 
part empty-handed  tomor- 
row from  the  Louisiana 
Superdome  because  he  now 
plqs  for  the  best  team  in 
football,  the  Green  Bay 
Packers. 

The  Packers  are  favoured 
by  Las  Vegas  bookies  to 
beat  the  New  England  Pat- 
riots by  two  touchdowns. 
Most  pundits,  however,  be- 
lieve that  the  game  in  the 
Big  Easy  will  be  much 
closer  because  Hill  Par- 
cells,  -the  New  England 
coach,  disguises  a manag- 
ing genfoiq  beneath  a bully- 
boy  exterior. 

Though  he  earns  few 
points  for  politeness,  Par- 


Sailing 

Law  wins  with 


Bob  RshDr  In  Key  West 

MIKE  LAW  has  so  domi- 
■wlaated  the  Mnmm  30  class 
at  Yachting  Key  West  Race 
Week  that  aTthrmgh  he  has  to 
count  the  result  of  the  last 
race  In  his  overall  points 
score  there  is  no  need  for  him 
to  turn  up  on  the  starting 
line.  Another  win  .and  a 
second  place  on  the  penulti- 
mate day  put  him  36  points 
clear  of  the  second  boat, 

Law  led  all  the  way  in  the 
first  race  ',  to  win  by  five 
seconds  but  when  he  was  only 
second  at  Ihe  first  mark,  in  the 
naxt,  Barry  AHnrdlce,  "Who 
led,  covered  the  British  skip- 
per's every  move,  denying 
Law  the  dear  air  he  needed  to 

get  through. 

The  two  finished  the  race 
overlapped,  Anardice'  win- 
ning by  three  seconds.  . 

Graham  Walker's  crew  on 
Corum/Indulgence  had  the 
talent  to  win  one  race  in  the 
Corel  45  dass  — despite  lack- 
ing a sligfat  edge  in  boat  speed 

because  of  sails  that  had  lost 

their  freshness  — and  are  two 
points  off  third  place  with  the 
last  race  to  came. 


cells  has  proved  himself  by 
twice  winning  the  Vince 
Lombardi  trophy,  named 
after  the  legendary  Packers 
coach  of  the  1960s,  with  the 
New  York  Giants.  . 

In  1991  Parcells’s  team 
also  happened  to  be  14- 
polnt  underdogs  against 
the  Bills,  but  the  Giants 
hogged  the  ball,  leaving  the 
lethal  Bills  offense  steamed 
with  frustration  on  the 
sidelines,  and  held  on  to 
win  20-19. 

Parcells,  nicknamed  The 
Big  Tuna  after  a gullible 
cartoon  character,  has  said 
that  he  is  using  the  Patri- 
ots’ underdog  status  to  mo- 
tivate his  team.  But  the  Pat- 
riots are  underdogs  with 
good  reason.  Drew  Bledsoe, 
the  Patriots  quarterback, 
lost  his  touch  during  the 
play-ofis. 

Meanwhile  his  opposing 


number  Brett  Favre  is  red 
hot,  backed  up  by  a gaggle 
of  fine  wide  receivers  in 
Andre  Rison,  Antonio  Free- 
man and  Beebe  and  the 
tight  ends  Keith  Jackson 
and  Mike  Chnmrra — not  to 
mention  two  good  running 
backs  in  Edgar  Bennett  and 
Dorsey  Levens.  New  Eng- 
land larftn  thin  depth  of  tal- 
ent not  only  cm  offense  but 
in  defense,  where  the  Pack- 
ers have  the  incomparable 
Reggie  White. 

Green  Bay  also  win  in  the 
popularity  stakes  because 
they  tap  into  the  mystique 
of  smalltown  America;  the 
city  has  been  compared  to 
Bedford  Falls  in  It’s  A Won- 
derful Life,  the  Frank  Ca- 
pra movie  clastic  starring 
James  Stewart 

“People  in  the  country 
just  want  to  see  some  new 
blood  now,”  Chnmrra  said. 
“People  were  sick  of  seeing 
Dallas  and  San  Francisco 
go  there  and  win  every 
year.  That’s  the  reason 
we’re  America’s  Team.” 


Hockey 


The  NFL  has  other  thfaw 
on  its  plate  here  this  week- 
end besides  gumbo  and 
Jambalaya.  Faffing  televi- 
sion ratings  during  the  reg- 
ular season  have  been  a 
prime  cause  for  Indiges- 
tion. For  Super  Bowl  xxxjl, 
it  is  expecting  1L6  per  cent 
fewer  viewers  than  last 
year,  when  a record  138 
million  Americans  watched 
the  CoWboys  clobber  the 
Pittsburgh  Steelers. 

But  Beebe  could  not  be 
less  concerned  by  such 
problems.  His  mind  is  fixed 
on  finally  winning  a Super 
Bowl  ring  after  so  many 
set-backs. 

“Emotions  are  so  high  go- 
ing into  the  game  and,  if 
you  make  a mistake  or  the 
team  makes  a mistake,  yon 
can  get  so  low  so  Cast,”  he 
said.  “When  that  happens, 
you  have  to  be  very  strong 
in  character.  Yon  have  to 
overcome  It  and  most 
people  can’t  do  that.  Most 
athletes  can't  do  that  in  a 
Super  BowL” 


Figure  Skating 


Southgate  infirm  ISS32S 


Pat  Rowley 

SOUTHGATE  expect  to 
travel  to  meet  Cannock, 
the  champions,  in  the 
top  National  League  match 
tomorrow  with  an  even 
weaker  side  than  the  one  that 
lost  twice  without  four  first- 
choice  players  last  weekend. 

The  Olympic  forward  John 
Shaw,  with  a recurrence  of 
hip  trouble,  and  their  left-half 
Danny  Kerry  (hamstring) 
have  been  added  to  their  long 
injury  list 

Cannock,  who  have  made  a 
habit  of  losing  to  their  title 
challengers  at  home,  could  he 
without  two  of  their  forwards, 
the  Olympic  winger  Chris 
Mayer  and  the  "Welsh  interna- 
tional Ian  Eughes-Rowlands, 
both  of  whom  are  suffering 
from ’flu. 

Old  Loughlonlans,  three 
points  behind  Cannock  In 
second  place,  have  to  face  up 
to  playing  out  the  rest  of  their 
season  without  their  Olympic 
forward  Nick  Thompson,  who 
badly  damaged  knee  liga- 
ments in  their  4r3  win  at  Can- . 
nock  last  week.  The  Chigwell 
club  win  particularly  miss . 


Thompson  when  they  defend 
their  English,  indoor  title  and 
compete  in  the  European  In- 
door Championships  next 
month.. 

They  will  again  be  without 
the  Olympic  defender  Julian 
Halls,  who  has  wrist  prob- 
lems, but  welcome  back  Alan 
PhllpoL  They  entertain  Can- 
terbury, who  have  won  six  of 
their  last  right  gamM  since 
switching  David  Hacker  into 
attack. 

East  Grinstead,  Reading  | 
and  Teddington.  all  handily 
placed  to  challenge  for  the 
championship,  are  up  against 
dubs  in  the  relegation  zone. 
Grinstead  visit  Surbiton. 
Reading  are  at  home  to  Hav- 
ant and  Teddington,  buoyed 
by  two  wins  last  weekend  hut 
now  without  Jon  Hanek  and 
Simon  Nicklin,  have  their 
first  ever  visit  from  Barfiffd. 

• England  reached  the  semi- 
finals of  the  European 
Women's  Under-21  Indoor 
Championship  in  the  Czech 
Republic  with  narrow-  vic- 
tories over  Belarus  (?-2)  and 
Slovakia  (4-3).  Denise  Mar- 
ston-Smith  f Clifton)  scored 
three  of  their  goals  against 
Slovakia. 


THE  teenaged  British 
champion  Jenna  Arrow- 
smith  was  eliminated  from 
the  European  Championships 
here  at  the  Bercy  arena  yes- 
terday after  a technically 
poor  and  lacklustre  short 
programme. 

The  17-year-old  champion 
Irina  Slutskaya  goes  Into  this 
afternoon’s  final  in  first  place 
and  favourite  in  retain  the 
title  as  her  Russian  team- 
mates Maria  Butyrskaya  and 
Olga  Markova  foU  to  ninth 

and  10th  respectively  after 

yesterday's  session,  which 
counts  for  one-third  of  the 
total  overall  score. 

France's  Surya  Bonaly,  five 
times  the  champion  hut  com- 
ing back  from  an  AchIDes  ten- 
don injury,  disappointed  to 
finish  the  day  in  sixth. 

• The  American  Tonya  Har- 
ding may  seek  to  represent 
another  country  in  next 
year's  Winter  Olympics  if  her 
naftnnai  association  flails  to 
rescind  the  lifetime  ban  it  im- 
posed after  the  notorious 
attack  an  her  rival  Nancy 
Kerrigan  In  1994. 


Rugby  League 

Widnes  Vikings  have  averted 
a confrontation  with  Bale 
over  the  services  of  the  dual 
Welsh  international  centre 
John  Devereux,  writes  John 
Huxley.  Sale  need  Devereux, 
who  is  playing  a winter  con- 
tract with  them,  for  today's 
PUkington  Cup  meeting  with 
Onell  at  Edge  Hall  Road. 
Widnes,  who  claim  first  call 
on  Devereux  for  Cup  matches, 
meet  unheralded  Clayton  In  a 
Challenge  Cup  tie  tomorrow 
but  have  waived  their  request 
for  Devereux  for  this  match. 

Athletics 

Carl  Lewis,  twice  Olympic 
sprint  champion,  finished 
seventh  over  100  metres  at  a 
meeting  in  Auckland  yester- 
day, easily  beaten  in  his  first 
competitive  race  of  the  year 
by  his  fellow  American  David 
Oaks,  who  won  in  10J2Ssec, 
and  a field  of  mainly  local 
runners.  *T  will  get  better  as 
the  year  goes  on,”  said  Lewis. 

Snooker 

Steve  Davis,  whose  Regal 
Welsh  Open  victory  two  years 
ago  was  his  70th  professional 
title,  went  out  in  the  first 
round  at  Newport  yesterday, 
unites  Clive  Eoerton.  One  of 
his  regular  sparring  partners, 
Mark  King,  the  world  No.  3®, 
potted  the  last  four  odours  to 
win  5-4  on  the  final  black. 
The  Republic  of  Ireland 
World  Cup  player  Fergal 
O’Brien  lost  the  first  four 
frames  to  Martin  Clark  but 
pulled  off  a fine  recovery  to 
win  5-4. 

Bowls 

David  Gourlay,  the  39-year- 
old  defending  champion  from 
Prestwick,  eased  Into  the 
final  16  of  the  Saga  World 
Indoor  Singles  Championship 
in  Preston  yesterday.  The 
Scot  produced  a rock-solid 
performance  to  beat  Israel’s 

Jeff  Rabbin  in  four  sets. 

“He  hardly  gave  me  a sight 
of  the  Jack  during  these  open- 
ing two  sets,”  said  Rabkin, 
who  lost  to  England's  Tony 
AUcock  In  the  World  Outdoor 
final  in  Adelaide  last  March. 
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Saturday  35 


All  eyes  on 
Number  One 

Sampras  heads 
for  another 
grand  slam 


A Wright  for 
all  seasons 

One  more  tie 
for  the 

rockofAnfield 
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RUGBY  UNION:  A GIANT  LAID  LOW 


Telling  the  world . . . Jonah  Lomu  and  his  wife  Tanya  in  Auckland  yesterday  after  revealing  the  serious  kidney  disorder  which  will  keep  him  out  of  rugby  for  at  least  six  months 

Lomu  battles  kidney  disease 


Richard  Williams 


WHEN  Jonah  Lomu 
flattened  the  en- 
tire England  de- 
fence after  two 
minutes  of  the  1995  World 
Cup  semi-final,  the  only  word 
for  him  was  invincible.  Yet  on 


that  day  in  Cape  Town  18 
months  ago  the  giant  All 
Black  wing  was  probably  al- 
ready suffering  from  the  seri- 
ous kidney  disorder  that  will 
keep  him  out  of  rugby  for  at 
least  the  next  six  months. 

Yesterday  Lomu,  who  Is  21 
and  has  won  14  caps,  called  a 
press  conference  in  Auckland 


to  tell  the  world  that  he  is  suf- 
fering from  nephrotic  syn- 
drome, which  reduces  the 
ability  of  the  kidneys  to  do 
their  job  of  filtering  and 
disposal. 

‘T  lose  a lot  of  the  goodness 
that  is  in  my  body  through 
my  kidneys  and  it's  not  hold- 
ing," he  said.  "It’s  making  me 


tired  a lot  and  I have  to  work 
a little  harder  to  try  and  keep 
where  I am." 

Accompanied  by  his  wife 
Tanya,  the  New  Zealand  team 
coach  John  Hart,  the  team 
doctor  John  Mayhew,  his 
manager  Phil  Elngsley-Jones 
and  the  Auckland  Blues 
coach  Graham  Hairy,  he  told 
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Prize  Crossword  No  20,870 


A copy  of  the  Collins  English  Dictionary  will  be  sent 
to  the  first  five  correct  entries  drawn.  Entries  to 
Guardian  Crossword  No  20,870,  P.O.Box  180.  East 
Molesey,  Surrey  KT8  OYY,  or  Fax  0181  957  5010  fay  first 
post  on  Friday.  Solution  and  winners  in  the  Guardian  on 
Monday  February  3. 

Name 

Address 


Set  by  Fawley 

Across 


1 White  LP — fimost  tha  finale  (7] 
5 Suggested  Humberside 
town  to  have  a quiet  meal  (7) 
9 Spike  has  backing  for  some 
design  or  plan  (5) 

1 0,26  Quarrel  about  elDy  secret 
— cause  havoc  in  2, 24?  (9.5) 

11  A theologian  is — with  a 
couple  of  graduates — 
providing  the  capital  (5,5) 

12  Steal  a cat  (4) 

14  Seesthrough  outing,  giving 
warning  to  driver  (6,5) 

18  Evidence  of  2. 24?  It  came 
too  convoiutedfy  for  half  the 
Jury  to  penetrate  (JM5) 

21  Annoy  a singer,  perhaps  (4) 

22  Being  serious,  it's  a no-no 
to  am  tor  the  easy  fife 
(5.5) 


25  Snake  stopped,  presented 
with  road  surface  (9) 

26  See  ID 

27  Scottish  historian  In  Cumbrian 
town,  making  speech  (7) 

28  Appease  a wise  man,  shown 
round  second  university  (7) 

Down 


1 Ask  far  a soft,  ringing  sound  (5) 

2*24  Raging  quwrfstipplB? 

3 I may  probe  criminal 
stratagem  {ICQ 

4 Turning  pale  over  a second- 
rate  governor  (5) 

5 Soldlercapturesa  crude 
patriot  (9) 

6 Took  advantage  of  having  a 
cancellation  (4) 

7 1 could  be  a notorious  fiddler, 
banged  up  inside  (8) 

8 Rip  ’phone  out,  demon- 
strating a dance  (8) 


Tick  here  If  you  do  not  wish  to  receive  further  information  from  the  j — i 
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COLLINS 


13  When  superior  watering-hole 
ignored  a medical  problem 
(10) 

15  Minor  PM  hints  at  potential 
cheer-Jeacter  (9) 

16  Puzzled,  as  1 can't  grasp  last 
character  in  poernb 

description  (8) 

17  Rude  Bttte  devil — one  tying 
you  In  knots  (8) 


CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,809 


19  Sunfe  feature — a copper 
Imprisoned  In  Florida  (6) 

20  Old  queen  houses  old  lover  in 


23  Spirit  of  Eastern  Europe  Is  vital 
to  2, 24(5) 

24  See  2 
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reporters  that  the  six-month 
treatment  programme  will  in- 
volve an  intensive  course  of 
dally  injections  and  tablets. 
The  medication  would  pre- 
vent him  from  passing  ran- 
dom drug  tests  during  the 
period  of  treatment 

"I  feel  very  positive  about 
the  treatment"  Lomu  said. 
“I've  got  the  best  doctors  on 
the  case  and  I never  lie  down 
and  let  anything  trample  over 
me.  This  is  just  a hiccup.  Td 
rather  miss  out  six  months 
than  miss  out  on  a whole  life- 
time of  living.  It’s  something 
that  I have  to  deal  with.” 

At  20  years  old,  6ft  5In  and 
19  stones,  the  Auckland-born 
prodigy  used  the  platform  of 
the  World  Cup  to  change  rug- 
by's idea  of  what  strength, 
power  and  speed  could 


‘I  would  rather 
miss  out  six 
months  than 
miss  but  on  a 
whole  lifetime 
of  living’ 


achieve.  When  he  and  Jeff 
Wilson  ran  Olympic-standard 
100-metre  dashes  during  open 
training  sessions,  observers 
were  left  with  the  sensation 
that  an  express  train  bad  just 
passed  down  the  touch  line. 

A litter-of  flattened  English- 
men — WD1  Carling,  Mike 
Catt  and,  mostly  memorably, 
poor  Tony  Underwood  — lay 
behind  him  as  he  set  up  one  of 
the  most  thorough  demoli- 
tions. and  certainly  the  most 
traumatic,  in  the  history  of 
the  International  game.  After- 
wards Kitch  Christie,  the 
South  African  coach,  was 
asked  how  Lomu  could  be 
stopped.  “Buy  an  AK-47,”  he 
suggested. 

Before  the  final  a Johannes- 
burg radio  station  offered  the 
Springbok  players  a bounty  of 
5,000  rand,  or  about  £1,000,  for 
each  successful  tackle  on 
him.  Although  the  All  Blacks 
lost  the  final,  the  readers  of 
Britain’s  Rugby  World  maga- 


zine nevertheless  voted  Lomu 
international  player  of  the 
year. 

Yet  in  recent  months  his 
performances  have  been  criti- 
cised by  New  Zealand  sup- 
porters and  he  even  lost  his 
place  in  the  Test  team  during 
last  year’s  tour  to  South 
Africa. 

“I  hope  that  some  of  them 
may  now  sit  back  and  reflect 
that  he's  a guy  who  has 
shown  tremendous  courage  to 
try  and  continue  to  play  while 
he’s  had  this  problem.”  Hart 
said.  "It's  been  with  him  for 
some  time  and  he  has  battled 
the  odds  dramatically.” 

He  had  hoped  to  use  the 
New  Zealand  Barbarians 
game  against  England  last 
November  as  a springboard  to 
relaunch  his  international 
career  but  he  looked  short  of 
fitness  and  had  only  a fitful 
bearing  on  the  game. 

According  to  Mayhew,  the 
All  Blacks’  management  and 
medical  staff  had  been  aware 
of  the  problem  for  the  past  18 
months.  “The  characteristic 
of  this  disease,  caused  by 
chronic  kidney  damage,  is 
that  he  Is  suffering  Grom  low 
body  protein  in  bis  blood,” 
the  doctor  said.  "He  Is  more 
susceptible  to  Infection  and 
be  gets  into  trouble  with 
swelling,  especially  after  long 
flights. 

“We  don’t  know  how  he’s 
contracted  it,  although  we 
suspect  he  may  have  had  It  a 
lot  longer  than  18  months.  But 
for  the  last  18  months  he's 
been  dragging  a cart  around, 
metaphorically  speaking. 
How  he's  managed  to  train 
and  play  Fm  not  sure.” 

The  condition  had  deterio- 
rated markedly  during  -the 
time  it  had  been  Closely  moni- 
tored, Mayhew  said,  adding 
that  if  it  was  left  untreated  it 
bad  a io  per  cent  chance  of 
regressing. 

"The  leading  kidney 
specialists  decided,  in  consul- 
tation with  Jonah  and  Tanya, 
that  he  should  undergo  treat- 
ment Obviously,  if  it  hasn't 
worked  out  as  well  as  we 
would  have  hoped  after  the 
initial  treatment,  then  well 
have  to  take  another  look.  But 
we’re  optimistic.” 


Mora  rugby  union,  page  20 


The  true  face 


of  Italy 
in  London 


David  Lacey 


PERHAPS  it  was  inev- 
itable that  some  chat- 
tering link  person  in  a 
broadcasting  studio 
would  gaily  refer  to  Chelsea's 
most  recent  Italian  signing  os 
Emile  Zola.  J’occuse,  Mark 
Hughes . . . the  poor  dears 
must  find  the  situation 
confhsiDg. 

Justsowearedear.it  was 
Emile  who  wrote  that  “truth  Is 
on  the  march,  nothing  can 
stop  it  now"  but  it  was  Gian- 
franco  who  observed  this 
week  that  “playing  in  England 
is  a very  good  experience  for 
me.  I am  having  a great 
satisfaction.” 

Should  the  latter  provide 
the  inspiration  that  knocks 
Liverpool  out  of  the  FA  Cup  at 
Stamford  Bridge  tomorrow 

the  satlsfectJon  will  hardly  be 
his  alone.  Ruud  Gullit's  free- 
flowing  Chelsea  team  have 
often  been  good  to  watch  this 
season  but  now  they  need  to 
look  like  winning  something. 

Of  Chelsea's  three  Italian 
imports  Zola,  who  linked  up 
with  Gianluca  Vbdll  and  Ro- 
berto Di  Matceo  last  Novem- 
ber with  his  £4.5  minion  move 
from  Parma,  has  made  the  big- 
gest impact  He  has  had  no 
difficulty  adapting  to  the 
fiercer  pace  and  more  bruis- 
ing challenges  of  the  Premier- 
ship, his  passing  Is  a joy  and 
his  free-kicks  alone  are  worth 
the  admission  price. 

Zola  belongs  to  the  urchin 
school  of  footballing  talents. 

So  does  Clive  Walker,  who 
scored  twice  when  Chelsea 
beat  Liverpool  4-2  in  the  third 
round  In  1978.  Walker,  how- 
ever, is  a fraction  over  5ft  Sin. 
Zola  stands  5ft  Sin,  puckish 
face  peering  out  from  beneath 
unruly  hair;  and  It  is  easy  to 
see  why  Napoli  once  regarded 
him  as  the  natural  understudy 
to  Maradona. 

Now  he  is  a leading  man  in 
his  own  right  and  over  the 
next  three  weeks  his  influence 
on  the  English  season  could  be 
profound.  For  the  more  prob- 
lems Zola  causes  Liverpool's 
defenders  tomorrow  the 
greater  will  be  the  anxiety 
about  the  threat  he  could  pose 
for  England  in  the  World  Cup 
qualifier  against  Italy. 

How  Liverpool  deal  with 
Zola,  either  by  marking  him 
tightly  or  attempting  to 
reduce  his  passing  options, 
will  give  Glenn  Hod  die  some 
sort  of  guidance.  On  the  evi- 
dence so  far,  standing  off  Zola 
Invites  trouble. 

The  little  man  clearly  likes 
English  football,  or  at  least 
playing  for  an  RngHwh  dub 


have 
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among  fellow- £ tail- 1 with  a 
former  Italian  leap’--  slaver 
Gullit  In  charge.  “I  • !5n* 
right  in  Parma."  n*'  ...istiicrtS 
this  week.  "I  wasn't ‘Vtaa 
where  I wanted 
thr  way  wo  play  at  i 
Ruud  Gullit  wants  n:-  o ex- 
press mvst'if  Now  V’.'V 
where  1 wont  to  pia\  - •*»  'here* 
are  no  problems.  I li'«.  ■ Lon> 
don.  The  move  has  t • ''■  tot 
portent  for  my  tooth  ■ ' «*>  , 

career  and  my  life  as  • ' hole 
Zola  Ls  convinced  iv*  mure 
Italians  an*  on  their  v-  - v hrre 
“After  the  Bosirnm  vn  'tet 
tnonv  things  haw  ch.>"  a*u  «’• 
Italy/'  he  rxpla  Ined.  ■ ; u*  iw 

nomici  say  that  play  v. 
to  go.  Certainly  I brllf- 
was  right  for  me  to  w 
piny  in  England." 

The  increasingly  ep 

nature  of  football.  ah>r  

the  fact  that  Zola  is  the-  ••  rone 
side  of  00.  means  that  h: 

Engl  isft  career  wtU  he : i lire! 
But  in  his  short  tlmcai  ''ufo- 
ford  Bridge  he  has  jrtvr:  * 'Iwt 
sea  supporters  a strong  t:i*«!i* 
of  the  t rur  nature  of  Ita:  (n 
football  than  either  V|;v-  or 
Dl  Matt co  — or  indeed  Y :'ri- 
zto  RavanelU  at  Middle;- 
b rough — have  offered  s '.ir 
To  be  sure.  RnvanelU  ha- 
scored  19  goaLs  but  Zuln  !'"• 
sesses  the  subtler  quallti- 
Then  again.  It  was  the  m *c*l 
of  Di  Marten's  react  ion  at 
Stamford  Bridge  an  New 
Year’s  Day  that  enabled  h»:*i  h« 
exploit  a careless  pass  by 
Michael  Thomas  and  score  i in* 
only  goal  of  Chelsea's  lYe 
miershlp  game  against  Liver- 
pool, a victory  which  aveng'  d 
September's  5-1  defeat  nt  A:; 
field.  And  at  least  Zola’s 
arrival  has  provided  Di  Mai 
teo  with  a more  mitur.il  foil 
for  the  former  Milan  mulfielt 
er’s  laid-back  style. 

MUCH  fuss  was  mail*- 
when  Chelsea 
signed  Vialli  on  a 
free  transfer  from 
Juventus  but  the  striker’s 
form  has  been  patchy,  so  much 
so  that,  with  Zola  in  the  squad 
and  Hughes  turning  In  consis- 
tently good  performances,  the 
shaven-headed  Gianluca  lias 
found  himself  on  the  bench. 

Naturally  this  has  led  to 
speculation  about  frici  km  be- 
tween Vialli  and  Gullit,  al- 
though Zola  has  not  been 
aware  of  it.  “Vialli  is  not 
happy  on  the  bench,”  he  said. 
"But  there  is  no  trouble  be- 
tween Luca  and  Ruud.  I have 
never  seen  them  argue.” 

Knocking  out  Liverpool 
tomorrow  would  drastically 
reduce  the  odds  against  Chel- 
sea reaching  this  season's  FA 
Cup  final.  Last  year  they  made 
it  to  the  semi-finals  only  to  be 
beaten  by  Manchester  United 
at  Villa  Park. 

The-prospect  of  seeing  Zola, 
and  maybe  GuUiL  at  Wemblev 
thls  time  Is  one  to  stir  the  taste 
buds.  For  as  the  other  Zola 
wrote:  “A  wort:  of  art  Is  a cor- 
ner of  creation  seen  through  a 
temperament"  A bit  like  Den- 
nis Wise  at  set  pieces. 


Middlesbrough  appeal  to  FA 
over  league  points  deduction 


Middlesbrough  yes- 
terday appealed 
aeainst  the  three  points 
docked  by  the  Premier 
League  for  their  refusal  to 
play  Blackburn  Rovers  last 
month. 

Middlesbrough’s  chair- 
man Steve  Gibson  «*»d  his 
legal  advisers  have  spent 
the  last  10  days  deciding  on 
what  grounds  to  contest  the 
verdict  by  the  league’s  dis- 
ciplinary commission. 


Yesterday  they  Informed 
the  Football  Association, 
the  game’s  governing  body, 
of  their  intention.  “Mid- 
dlesbrough have  lodged 
their  appeal  with  us.”  said 
the  FA  spokesman.  “It  will 
be  beard  by  a three-man  Fa 


Board  of  Appeal  in  the  com- 
ing weeks.” 

Earlier  this  week  Gibson 
branded  the  ruling  “pro- 
foundly unjust’’,  adding 
that  the  club  felt  “a  prevail- 
ing sense  of  injustice”. 

Boro,  who  had  23  players 
ruled  out  at  the  time,  mar 
try  to  argue  that  the  com- 
mission over-stepped  Its  au- 
thority in  imposing  the 
penalty. 

They  are  likely  to  point 
out  that  no  punishments 
are  explicitly  listed  in  the 
league’s  rulebook.  other 
t“aM,  that  compensation 
should  be  paid  if  clubs  were 
found  not  to  have  “just 
cause”  for  foiling  to  ftilfll  a 
fixture. 


# 


Room  to  work,  move,  relax 


Oh  Eurostar,  the  journey  is  to  be  enjoyed, 
not  endured.  You  have  the  apace  to  concentrate  on 
tiw  1°**  in  hand-  Working  on  your  laptop,  reading  a 
j novel,  having  a meet.  taking  a stroll  or  just  dropping 
9«ntly  off  to  sleep.  Tough  at  the  top.  Isn’t  It? 


